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MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


THE FI\TJ GATES OF INDIA—(iinUAI.TAB, 5IALTA, POKT SAID. 

I’ElUil, AND ADEN. 


The fjoml ship 'Vunetia,* which took mo to India on 
the occasion of my first expedition to the East, entered 
the Bay of Biseav on th«- 15th of October, 1875. Equinoc¬ 
tial ffsiles had been ni'^inj' for several days previously, 
and the Atlantic rollers, coining' broadside on, soon dis- 
cnminate«l betw'eon the passenj^ers, instituting a jirocess 
of natiind selection, which resulted in the survival of those 
alone who were fittest to do justice to the diurnal bill of 
fare provided by the Peninsular and OrienUil Company 
with a punctuality and regularity altogether weather¬ 
proof. 

To be sure our decks were crowded with a motley 
assemblage of men, women, and children of all sorts and 
conditions; for example—a Duke and Prince of the Blood 
Royal, an Italian Countess, a general olficer or two, some 
A. D. C.’s, several captains, one clergyman, numerous 
Indian civilians of various types, stations, and degrees, 
from judges of the High Court to the greenest of pro¬ 
bationers just escaped out of the elub-hes of the Civil 
Service Examiners, sundry male oddities—long-hearded, 
short-bearded, and beardless, wived and wifeless—divers 
eccentric husbandless females of uncertain ages and vague 
antecedents, a few solitary wives on their way to join their 
husbands, one or two flirting bachelors, a beiy of prettv 
unmarried girls, a troop of young engineers from Cooper's 
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Hill, a i*.‘itch of serious ooiuinercial nion, nn uuplensant 
/piu k nl'repi*nais cliiMrcii, aiul a residuum ol uiisortable 
noiHle'^erij^ts, not io ^pc‘Jlk of :i iM'leroijeiu'ous crew of 
12 n;fli^tl >:nlor>. I^ascars, Xej^i<n'S, and Chinamen. X^ono 
of lliis inir*<**llaiie*»us <*ollec(ion of liuinan heings n^adc 
their pivj-enee felt so pkniilv as tlie eliiUlren. Sea-sickness 
is a powerln! lc*vtHer ami merciless Inimiliator, hut was 
jioutTless either to repress nr ile)»r<S'‘ the cliihlren. Tlieir 
seir-;i'^>eition \va- <‘nlv airiri'Jivated hy tlu* prostrate condition 
o(‘tlieir natural ^^•uanliaiis. Indian nurses easily succumh, 
ami are ;x*'*n‘ially very att< unafe<l and niisorahlc in ajipear- 
anee ; Inii the opposite exlieme Is oceasioiially exemjdilied. 
We lia<l one .\yali on hi»ar<l. who was <piite a curii)uts 
spo<'irii( II of ahmuanal pi^rtlinoss and unnatui'ar hvjier-^ 
trejdiy. Another was a tall y^ra<*eful woman attired in 
a Innjj red robe, gold necklace* hniceleU and banjjlos* 
Nntwithstamlinjj her ladylike mien, she was, of course, 
a woinnn of very l(»w caste, probably a Mb nr (or Dlied)* 
She liad some very j)eeuliar blue cross lines tattooed on 
her forehead between the eyebrows, and a similar mark 
on one temple. Like ul) Indian women of her station, 
she bad invested nil ber savings in ornaments, and carried 
them on her person. 

Our fourth nijjht at sea broujfht ns opposite the mouth 
of the Tag-iis, and in sig'ht of (he Lishon lights. At day- 
lireak next day we were approaching Cape St. Vincent. 

Life is made up of compensations. Our patient en¬ 
durance of four misorahle days was rewarded by a gnuul 
speetaede. Noble elillk rose to a great height out of tlie 
&ca, some glowing with ri^d tints as if covered with 
heather, others frowning with black crags, and shelving 
suddenly into perjH'iidieular precipices or scarps of dark 
granite, riddled with countless holes and caverns by the 
sheer force of tho Atlantic. Here and there isolated neodlc- 
Hke rocks, and others of fantastic shapes, separated from 
the clitl’s hy seething channels, stood out from tho main¬ 
land, or seemed to thrust themselves forward as if to 
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court the first dash of the waves whieh covered tlieir sides 

with sheets of foam. In the dit-Lauce were lolu- moun- 

% 

tains, whose ‘jilded summits appeared loftier tbrou rr h tile 
morning mist which still clung to them. Cape St. 
Vincent has a lighthouse and tclegrajdi station. W’e 
hoisted our signals, and our approach was inbtaiill\- 
notified at Gibraltar. 

At night we were in the Straits (anciently calh-d the 
Straits of Hercules), with the Bay of Tangier on our rii^ht. 
Tangier is a sea-port of Morocco, and is now the projicrtv 
of the Moors under the Emperor of iSIoroceo ; the capital 
of the province, Fez, being about a hundred miles inland. 

In four days and a half, or io8 hours from the moment 
of our passing the Needles, we were close to Gibraltar. 

^ The night was dark and sqi^ly, and great caution was 
needed. I was kept awake by the inlcrniittent throes 
and gasps of our engine, which sccme<l to struggle for 
breath like a moribund monster dying hard. Very early 
in the morning its fitful throbbings suddenly cea.-ed, and 
the silence of death followed. 

The first sight of the Bay is grand beyond all e.Kpecla- 
tion. It bends round in a long curve or elongated semi¬ 
circle, surrounded in the distance by ranges of high hills, 
the towering rock of Gibraltar—.s;nd to be nearly three 
miles long, and 1400 feet high—overhanging the whole 
of one side and forming a promontory running north and 
south, joined to the continent of Spain by a narrow 
isthmus of land called the neutral ground. The latter is 
washed on both sides by the Mediterranean. At the 
furthest extremity of the promontory is Enropa Point, with 
a lighthouse. The town of Gibraltar, resting on a long 
line of batteries, climbs about one-third of the western 
side of the rock. Rising conspicuously above the houses 
is a fine ruined keep—once a strong castle when the place 
was possessed by the Moors, and still scarred and scored 
with the marks of subsequent sieges. 

Nearly opposite, on the shore of the bay, is the Spanish 
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town of Alg(<-ir.ns. Fiiftlior inl:imK on n hill n.ar the 
bottom of tin- hav. is San Uo.jm-. At hoth towns Inill-fijrhts 
me i.oimlar amu-. iiu-nt^. and not d. .pi-od hy some of our 
own people, wlm re-ort to them from (Jihraltar to relieve 
the nsoiiotonv of their erainpcd and t a^e-iike exi-tenoe. 

The roek of dihraltar was lii>t known to the Pheenicians 
umlor the name of ('alpe. After them the Cartha^nnians, 
Komans. and Vi>i^'oths >u. eessliilly gained a footing there. 

It .lid not rank a- a fortress till a.d. -II, when it was 
fortille.l hy a Sanie. n armv under Tarik (or, aeeording to 
>omo. Tarif), a Moorish eomineror, IVom whom it was 
called Jihal Tarik, or Tank's moniitain (in Aral.ie Jnljahi'l 
fiiri/:). In 1^09 I'erdinanil took the fortiV'S alter 

It ha.l heloiioed to the Moors for 59H years, hut it was 
retaken hy them in 1462, ami held hy them altog. ther for 
726 years. We took it from Spain in 1704, and to us 
it has helougerl. notwithstanding three attempts on the 
]>art of the Spaniards to recover it, for about 175 years. 
On a hill, at the lower end of the bay, is a stone cairn 
called the ‘Queen of Spain’s chair,’ because a Spanish 
.pieen is said to have seated herself there during one- ol 
the sii'ffes. and declared she would not rise from it till she 
hnd till' Kn”;lish liny; hauU'il clcuvn. Tins is such 

a linoknovcil {fiiido-bonk story that ono is almost nshameil 
to rc)ioat it. 

()|>jiosiU' Kuropa Point, on the coast of Barbary in 
Africa, is Cciita—a town c\o^q under a rocky liill (Mount 
Abyla) wbicli forms a pendant to the rock of Gibraltar, 
and represents tlio second pillar of Hercules. Near it is 
a much higher, grander, black-looking, cniggy, pnn*ipitoue 
bilK known ns the Ape’s Hill, which also claims, and with 
more apjiarciit justice, to represent the other pillar. From 
this mountain at some primeval period came the tailless apes 
which to this day linger on the rock of Gibraltar like wild 
aborigines, hopelessly struggling to hold their own against 
civilized settlers. Eighteen apes are still left, nlid every 
one of them is known and held inviolablo. To kill or oven 
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injure any one of them would bo an unpardonable ofFonee. 
Ceuta })cloii«^ to Spain, and is used by the govermneiif as 
a j)enal settlement. It is a most unpleasant j)laoe <'t' resi¬ 
dence, convicts being- allowed to roam about loose. They 
cannot escape by land, as, once out of the town, the\ would 
certainly be killed by the Moors, between whom and the 
Spaniards inveterate eninitv subsists. I believe some oc- 


centric person, or persons, once started the idea that it 
would be well for England to restore Gibraltar to Spain 
and take Ceuta in exchange. 

On landing at Gibniltar we lost no time in making our 
way to Europa Point, passing the Alameda—a name given 
to a kind of public scpiare, or esplanade, planted w ith trec.s, 
which is an institution in all Spanish towns, and treated as 
consecratetl ground by the inhabitants. The drive led up 
a hill over the low'er slope of the rock, which on the tow-n 


side is much less steep than towaids the Spanish frontier. 


The vegetation i.s quite tropical. Prickly l>ears. caetuse.s, 


and pe])per trees .appeared to he gr<Aving luxuriantly, and 
aloes were im plentiful as blackberry bushes. Eurojia Point 


commands an uneqiuilli-d view of the Straits, the coast of 


Africa, and Gibraltar Jlay. The rock itself li-om this j)oinl 
reminded us of the Ibistei in the district called Saxon 


Switzerland, near Dre.-^den. 


Ketuming to the town under a royal salute which 
announced the landing of II. II. II. the Duke of Connaught, 
we found it no easy matter to thread our way through the 
long principal street—crowded as it was with a motley 
multitude of Moors from Fez, Arabs, Negroes, .lews, 
Seorjjions (or natives of Gibraltar familiarly so called), 
Spani.sh ])easants, muleteers, English soldiers and »iilors. 
The neutral ground on the northern side, opposite t!)e 
Sjianish lines, aflbrds a striking view of the celebrated 
galleries which perforate the rock—here most precipitous. 
M’e could see the muzzles of monster guns protruding 
through innumerable port-holes. This, of course, would be 
the direction of an attack in case «*fa war with Spain. The 
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woiulcrfnl cotistnicti<m oT iho g:;illoncs thomsolves, wliirli we 
aftiTW;ircl' \ is ton well kiKiwn to need <le'‘Cri|'tion. 

As we st4atiir<l Milt of the Hav the eastiTii siile of the 
roi k, wliieli is nineli wiMer and more era^yy in appearniicc 
than tlu‘ town '-ale, show id it-elf to <>reat fulvantofje. Hero 
a steamer pas-ed us, erowdeil with llayis, or |)il<;riins from 
^feeea, hMutid for 'rambler. Tluw were all dressed alike 
in e. ar^e yrivv ;,Mruu nls. with eowls on tlieir heads, and 
well* p;K ki d eloM ly toj^etluT like sheep in a ])em It is 
alley;ed that lin y m*ver have the deck, lie down, or change 
tlieir ilfithes fmin tin* iiuMuenl they <juit Mecca till they 
reach Inane. Next, the j^rand range of the Sierra Nevada, 
with its shar|i serrated out line, came into view on our left. 
T helievi* its priiieipal inountain is little short of 12 000 
feet liigli. Ahoiit noon on the sixth day all<*r leaving 
Ihiglaink we \ nssed Cape Tenc?. on the coast of Africa. 

At sunset the whole western sky was on tire, while the 
serrated line of the Alriean inoniitaius seemed to he cut 
<iut of tlu* glowing heavens, as if with a sharp knife, and 
painted jet Idnek. When night fell we were opjjosite the 
Pay ol AlgiiTs, nnd could distinguish the lights of the 
town. Thence to Malta little of interest marked the ship’s 
course. W e j>assiHl Zemhra, a tine rocky island (occasionally 
resorted to for coal) on one side of the Ihiv of Tunis, and 
ahuut twelve miles west of Cape lion. The latter is a noble 
headland on the African coast, with a lighlhimse more 
than half-way down its precipitous sides, rantollcria, the 
ancient (?ossyrn, carne in sight—a grand volcanic island 
eight or ten miles lung and thirty in circumference, wild 
to he rcinnrkahh‘ for a lake of unfathoniahlc depth at the 
top of its liighosfc mountain, nnd two caverns, one intensely 
hot nnd the other intensely cold, and hot springs in other 
parts. The town consists of a hmg line of storing white 
houses, with a large church and detached villas dottcil at in- 
te^^'aIs over the slopes. I believe the island now belongs to 
Italy, and, until recently, was used as a convict settlement. 

On the eighth day utter leaving England wo passed Oozo^ 
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an island twelve miles lon<> (called Gnulos by the Greeks), 

lyin^F to the north-west of Malta and close to it. beinq- onlv 

separated from the main island by a narrow channel, in fii'c 

centre of which lies a much smaller island, called Comino. 

Soon afterwards we anchored in the cpiarantine harbour of 
Malta. 

Early in the morning we took one of the boats that 
crowded round our vessel (in form ratlu-r like W-iutian 
gondolas) and landed at Valctta, the princii)al town of 
Malta, built in ij66 by La Valette, the grandmaster of 
the Order of St. John of Jeru<yilem, to which Order the 
Emperor Charles V of Germany made over the whole island 
in 1530. The town is regularly built on an elevated pro¬ 
montory just behind the fortre.«s of St. Elmo, which, with 
a lighthouse, occui>ies its extreme i)oint. 

On one side of the promontory is the quarantine harbour 
for merchant ships and steamers. On tlie other is the 
great harbour for ships of war, commanded at its entrance 
by the fortress of Ricasoli. and in.lented with numerous 
inlets or creeks, each foiming a small separate harbour, 
and the whole capable of being swept by the fortress of 
St. Angelo, bristling with gun.s on a promontory in the 
middle. In fact, the entire line of coast on the northern 
side of the island is hollowed out into creeks by the force 
of the Mediterranean currents. It is a kind of Connemara 
on a small scale. One considerable inlet, formino- quite a 
harbour, is called St. Paul’s Bay, because, according to 
tradition, the ship which contained St. Paul and his fellow- 
pri^onerfi was cast on shore here. 

On landing we found it impo.ssible to shake off a swarm 
of importunate natives, either vendors of the produce of 
the island or would-be guides, who followed us about like 
tiresome flies intent on settling on us. We visited the 
cathedral of St. John, where the knights are buried under 
a beautiful Mosaic floor; the governor’s palace, where 
there is some celebrated tapestry and a fine armoury, 
interesting from a well-arranged collection of tho armour 
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of the Knifflits of St. John; :in(l the gardens of San 

Antonio, five miles in the interior. 

Tlie liouse< of Malta arc all of white stone, with flat 

roofs. Tluir architecture has a half Italian, half Oriental 

character. The >treets are built on each side of the rocky 

% 

promontory in panitlel lines, so as to join at right angles 
.a long central main street, which forms a sort of back¬ 


bone along the summit of the ridge. One or two are 
asccndeil by picturesrpie tiers of steps. The whole island 
appears to be one vast rock and stone (juarrj'. Instead of 
hctlges, lines of white walls intersect the interior in every 
direction, one rising above the other like terraces, with 
sqnare look-out towel's at intervals. Here and there the 
dull monotony of the stone terraces is relieved by tnflts of 
dark foliage, doited about promiscuously in every direction, 
'riiese represent the tops of well-grown trees, which rear 
their heads above the walls, ns if to bear witness to the 
fertility of the soil in the ganlens underneath. It is 
difliieult, indeo<l, to under.'tand how any giirden can be 
productive when nothing but rock is visible around. The 


explanation, I believe, is that rich soil is transported in 
small vessels from Sicily, and kept together by the walls. 
The Maltese are very industrious. Their commercial in¬ 


stincts are certainly developed by their brief and fitful 
intercourse with their Anglo-Indian vnsitors, and notably 
exhibited in the sums asked for the products of their small 
island. Swanns of petty traders, not content with pes¬ 
tering every passenger who lands for a few hours, hover 
about the decks of the steamers offering lace and coral 
ornaments at four times their value. The knowing pur¬ 
chaser waits till the steamer is just starting, and then bids 
a fourth of (he first price asked. I saw a black lace shawl 
reduced in this way from lo*. to 

The population mnltiplies so rapidly that the island is 
quite inadequate to support its iiihnbitantB. Numbers 
emigmte and spread tbemselves over the Mediterranean. 
No less than 10,000 Maltese are said to be settled in 
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Tunis. Their own peculiar vernacular tongue is a corrupt 
form of Arabic largely intermixed with Italian wortls. 
No one wlio has seen tlie position of the noble haib()\ir> 
on the north coaf.t of the island, can have anv d<>ul)t that 
so long as we possess India and remain the greatest mari¬ 
time power of the world, Malta must bo held and its 
garrisons maintained by us in full efTieicncy ro« 7 ey/«’//'c'CKV<, 
Proteck-d by the guns of St. £liuo and Ricasoli, Tigne an<l 
St. Angelo, almost any number of our men-of-war and mer¬ 
chant vessels might find a safe anelun'ige. Strong north- 
east<‘rly gales are the only winds that can affect them. 

After leaving Malta we saw no land till we aj>pioaelied 
Port Said. Tlie whole stretch of sea is, I helieve, 900 
miles long. Here would lie the danger to our eoinniercc 
in case of any great naval power commanding the Black 
Sea and the coast of Syria. On Sunday the .■»hip’s company 
was mustered on deck heforc |)rayer-time. Fii-st. on llie 
port side, ap[)carcd a line of twenty-two stewards and 
waiters, extending from the centre of the ship, every one 
in characterLstie uniform. Next, on the same side, came 
eight or ten black, thick-lipped African negrots, connnonly 
called Sidls or Sidi boys, from tlie neighbourhood of Zan¬ 
zibar. They were dre.sscd in snow-white garments quite 
out of kecjiing with their occupation, which consists in 
shovelling the coal into the furnaces, and contrasting 
curiously with their glossy coal-black countenances and 
dark tliick woolly hair. They arc a hapjiy smiHng nice, 
always in exubemnt spirits, though exposed to roasting 
heat, drinking nothing hut water and nourished hy a 
vegetable diet. They may he seen sleeping as soundly 
on the iron gratings of the engine-room as on a bed of 
ilown. Then came the Ag-walils—men einjiloyed about the 
engine and fires. These were described to me as Kimkani 
Musalmans, from the neighbourhood of Bombay. 'fhey 
were also dressed in peculiar white costumes—picturesque 
and inun^CAiJately clean. This formed the line on the port 
side. At the stern were the English officers of the sliiji, 
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and nearest the stern, on the starhnard side, a few English 
quartornuisters or superior Eiigli>h sailors. After them 
came the loti" line of Laskavs (or, as they call themselves, 
Khalasis, ‘ free,’ vulgarly Klasees), marvellously transfigured 
in apjiearance, and quite helying their own identity, in 
spotless dresses, enibroidercd turbans, and scarves. 

The word Laskar is derived from the Persian hihliar, 
an army. The name is somewhat sarcastically applied to 
a crew of Indian sailors who, in their onlinar)’ work-day 
aspect, have nothing whatever about them suggestive 
of military smartness or efTcctiveness. To the uninitiated 
passenger these Laskars appear a very miseiable squad, 
and no one can look at them without conjuring up 
fearful pictures of disaster to the ship in the event 
of cyclones and other possible emergencies. Yet the 
captain declared that, though comparatively inefiicient in 
a cold climate, they do better than English sailors under 
n hot sun; that they are more tractable and docile, and, 
what is more iiin>ortaut, that they never get drunk. They 
arc, of course, Musalmilns ; for Hindus even of the lowest 
caste have an unconquerable religious antipathy to voyages 
on the ‘black waterh’ In fact, the lower the caste in 
India the more tenacious are its members of caste-purity, 
and the more pride docs each man take in protecting him¬ 
self from what he believes to be contamination. Nothing 
is more essential to the preservation of caste purity than 
unpolluted water, and nowhere is it so difficult to keep 
water ceremonially pure as on ship-board. As to the Musal- 
man Laskars, the best of thorn come from Kathiwar (more 
correctly written Kuthi-uwad, the abode of the Kathi tribes) 
and the neighbourhood of the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman. Their wages arc, of course, less than those of 
English sailors, but if the Comjiany save in this way, a 
per conlra outlay is incurred, because more men are r&- 


' To nin<tQ«tAiiI, pdni. Thla phnso b now commonly labtUlutod 
for tbo mom prupor oxprecdon iTAJrdpdnl, ‘mU wtUr.’ 
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quircd to counterbalance the want of muscular power in 
each iinlividual. 

I asked tl.e captain about their food, and whether tliev 
wouhl eat moat. ‘ Ves,’ ho said, 'we sometimes, wliilc iii 
harbour, give them a sheep, which they kill in their own 
way. On the voyage they generally eat dried fi>h, rice, 
and dal, and are not very particular about it. Though 
they are Muhammadans, they will even sometimes Jlit 
liork if we have nothing else to give (hem. lliey adc 
no incouvenient questions, but tie the forbidden auiinal— 
sliiughtered, however, accortling to the most orthodox rules 
of Islam—on to the end of a line, and drag it after the 
shij) for an hour or so; after which one of their nurnher 
hauls' It in, calling out with great solemnity as if he were 
using a formula of consecration, Juo H/ar idhar ao machchl 
“ away, pig; come hither, fish.''’ ’ 

The regiment of Laskars was headed in the muster hy 
the Sarang—a title corrupted from Sorhaug, the Persian 
word for a general, and humorously applied to the native 
boatswain, who, in his turban glittering with gold em¬ 
broidery, and attended by his two TIndals, or boatswain’s 
mates, would a.ssuredly have been mistaken for an Indian 
prince if he could have been transjilanted into the middle 
of a London crowd. 

Conspicuous among the Asiatics was one Chinaman— 
the ship B carpenUT—in a broad straw hat. The whole 
company would have w’cll illustrated a lecture on the 
ethno ogy of the world. At any rate, they formed a 
faitigularly picturesque and interesting line of 122 speci¬ 
mens of the human species, methodically arranged for in¬ 
spection round the quarter-deck of the ship. Hjc mixed 
crowd of i,assengcrs-8ome lolling lazily and apathetically 
... the central space, others standing up to gaze with Ian- 
gmd curio.s,ty or serene self-complacency on the miscel- 
aneous assortment of their fellow-creatures, ranged round 
them like animals in a zoological show—otlered quite ns 
curious an exhibition of diversified humanity in their own 
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wav. while the captain and first officer walked round with 
an air of calm iirofes>ional assunmee. easting critical 
glances of ajiprecialiou or depreciation at each inemher of 
the ship’s company, and receiving respectful salutes in 
return. Then at a given signal the Sarang sounded his 
whistle, the whole circle of unbelicver.s melted away in an 
instant, leaving tlie crowd of believing Christians in the 
centre to settle down for Divine Service. 

We reaclmd Port Said at 6 a.m. on the I2th day after 
leaving Kngland. Tlie llrst sight of Kgypt excites no 
emotions of any kind. The town of Port Said—called after 
the late Viceroy—is a collection of mushroom buildings 
wliicli liave sprung into existence since the commencement 
of the Suez Canal. It is now lighted with gas. 

Nor is the entrance to the Canal at all imposing. 
Tlie adjacent cwist for miles is apparently below the sea- 
level, making the approach to the harhour almost iinpos- 
.sible except by daylight; hut a lofty lighthouse, which 
wsis cleverly constructed by erecting wooden moulds one 
above the other and tilling them with concrete, stands on 
a pier on the right, and gives out a flashing electric light 
visihh* at an immense di.'lancc. There are also two long 
breakwaters, one lower than the other, constructed of huge 
i)loeks of concrete, running far into the sea on either side 
of the harhour, which efleetually prevent the si\nd from 
drifting inside and choking the mouth of the Canal. 

We entered very cautiously at dawn of day, and moored 
our ship to two buoys. Two British ironclads—the ' In- 
vineihle’ and ‘ Pallas'—wore already in the harbour, and 
another fine steamer, the ‘City of Venice,’ was waiting 
to make the passage after us, while the ‘Sempis’ had 
recently passed on ahead. In half an hour we hod paid 
the dues, which I believe amountt*d in our case to about 
£1500, and had entered the Canal, the cntranco being 
merely a continuation of the harhour, without lock-gates 
of any kind. Here, on the right, there is a narrow strip 
of land covered with slieds, owned by the British nation. 
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I was informed that wIumi the works comineneed, this 
land was olfered to our Government for ,€8co, and was 
declined. It is said to have heen recently puicli.iM'd hy us 
for £26,000. This story will not appear incredible to any 
one old enough to reincmher the view Lord Palmerston 
took of tlie French engineer’s great project. 

Although the course of the Canal for the first thirty 
miles is as straight as an arrow, every mile of it ahomuls 
with interesting objects. The firet thing noticed is an 
immense lagoon stretching for miles beyond the right 
bunk, while on the left lies a trackless desert of sand, with 
here and there patches of what appears to be water, but 
is really nothing but the mirage protluccnl by heated 
vajiour. Tlien there are the natives on the bank in their 
picturesque costumes, the sturdy, half-naked Arabs at 
work in the water, the strings of camels uith their 
hurdcus, the feluccas in the lagoou with their lateen 
sails, the myriacls of water-fowl, and in the liorizon long 
lines of llainingocs extending literally for miles, and 
standing motionless, like regiments of soldiers in white 
uniforms, liut the one ahsorbing sight of all is the 
Canal itself. Such expressions as ‘ One of the wonders 
of the age,’ ‘a triumjdi of engineering skill,’ give an 
iuadeciuate idea of the magnitude of the work. It must 
he seen to he estimated at its right value. 

Captain Methveii, the commt*tlore of the Peninsular and 
Oriental llect, who watclied the progress of the Canal from 
its commencement, and was one of the first of our fellow- 
countrymen to predict its success, favoured me with many 
interesting particulars which may be relied upon lor accu¬ 
racy. The lower platform at tlie base of the eentnd channel 
is almost everywhere fully 70 ft. wide, and as the sides shelve 
oil' at an angle, there is generally a width of about 100 ft. 
at the surface of the water, the extreme depth of which is 
27 ft., with a margin of 10 ft. or 12 ft. of shallow water 
on each side. The rule first made was that no ship drawing 
more than 26 ft. should be allowed to pass through. The 
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ships in which I made the passaj^e only drew about 22 
of water, and now it is found that any vessel drawiti”- more 
than 25 It. is likely to conic to grief. Two large steamers 
(the ‘ Hibernia' and ' Seine'), laden with submarine cable, 
had just aeconiplishcil the passage. One of them, however, 
drawing 24 ft. 7 in., scraped her keel all (hrnngh the 
Canal, and was obliged to steam at full speed to bring her 
through. The only dilTerence in the level of the sea at 
the Mediterranean and Ked Sea extremities is caused by 
the dilferenee in the tides, the variation at the Mediter* 
r.itican end being 18 in. in Spring tides, and that at the 
Ked Sea end about 7 ft. or 8 ft. The elfect of this dif- 
fercnce is to cause a eurrent at both extremities, and ol 
course a tolerably strong flow from the lied Sea towards 
llio great bitter lakes, situated near the centre of the 
Canal. 

Every six miles there is a station-house (called by the 
French and siding with signal-posb, fitted with black 
balls, by means of which the trafiic is workwl on the block 
system. As a rule, no ship is allowoil to take less than one 
hour in sU-aming from one station to the next. 

Two ships advancing towards each other in opposite 
directions are never allowed to meet while in motion. One 
is compelled to draw off to a siding while the other passes. 
This happened to us at a station called KanWra, where wo 
wore made to shunt, while the ‘ Diomed,’ a Liverpool 
steamer, passed us. Here a road—once the great high¬ 
way between Egypt and Palestine, and still a high road 
between Cairo and Syria—leads over the Canal by a kind 
of flying bridge. A large caravan from Jerusalem, with 
hundreds of camels and a motley crowd of way-worn 
travellers—men, women, and childrcn-werc waiting to 
pass over close to our siding. It was a strange and in¬ 
teresting sight, which made us think of the going down 
of the Children of Israel into Egypt, Thence wo glided 
on without interruption, but with the disagreeable ac¬ 
companiment of an Egyptian plague of flies, passing on 
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the right a statue of Lieutenant AVaghorn, the pioneer 
and first organizer of the overland route in 1835. 

At considerable intervals steam dredging-machines— 
four or five of which are now suflieient to keep tlie bed 

clear_were seen in active work. One was of monster 

proportions, and api)eared to be ingeniously constructed 
for raising the sand from the bottom and delivering it 
on an inclined plane over the bank. The deceit is oeca- 
sionally dotted with patches of a kind of scruhhy hush, 
the only merit of which is that it serves to relieve the 
intense glare, and to furnish food for camels. Here 
and there high hanks of sand hid everj-thing from our 
view. At 4 in the afternoon (having left Port Said at 
7 in the morning) we emerged into the fii-st hitter lake, 
called Lake Timsah, and steamed at increased speed close 
to the new town of Isinailia, named after tlio present 
Khedive. Here there is an oasis of gr.cn vegetation, 
and a ])rincipal station of the railway between Suez and 
Alexandria. De Le.eseps himself has a house here. There 
is also a palace built by the Khedive for the sole purpose 
of receiving the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor of Austria, 
aud other royal personages (hut no repre.sentative from 
England) during the festivities at the opening of the 
Canal in November, 1870 L 

On we steamed through the lake, and thence through 
a culling to the second or great bitter lake, where we 
anchored for the night soon after sunset. These two 
remarkable lakes had nearly dry beds before the making 
of the canal. That happened to them which is now going 
on in the Dead Sea. The water had evaporated, and leil 
a deposit of seven or eight feet of solid salt. The French 
engineers foresaw that this circumstance might he turned 
to account for the deepening of the central channel. When 

• The Cnnsl wna fir*t opened for traffic in 1869, and from 1870 to 1876 
the net tonnage paasing through it rose from tons to J.096,772 

tons (the grow tonnage to 3.072.107): the recoipta from £joo,ooo in 1870 
to about .ei.aoo.ooo in 1875. Of the traffic 75 per cent, was Brilbh. 
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the waters of the Hetl Sea wore alloworl to flow in. the 
layer of salt was dissolved and nearly eight feet of deiith 
gaine<l. The climate in the nei;,d)l)«mnng districts Is likely 
to he advanlaireously affected hy the re-creation of these 
lakes. M'e had evidence ne.vt morning of an acce>sion of 
humidity which may one day turn barren ground into 
fruitful fielils, AVlicn we atteinjited to move on soon after 
daybreak, a thick mist enveloped us. and kept us stationary 
for more than an hour, ^feanwhile, our ship's stern stuck 
in the sand, hut with a little wriggling worked itself otf. 
Then we glided out of the great lake through a deep 
cutting, which extended for some miles. At one o’clock 
the same afternoon we had entered the Gulf of Suez, 
and were steaming rapidly' towards one of its spacious 
0[>on docks and <pjays (constructe<l at an immense cost 
and loss under exaggerated ideas of the future commercial 
im])ortance of a port, converted hy M. do Lcsscj»s’ great 
work into u mere ])laec of call) alm«>st before \vc beaime 
iware that- we had emerged from the Canal. Wo had 
iccoin)>lished the whole distance of lOO miles in about 
lifteen lioiirs. I was surprised to learn on good authority 
that the total cost from fii-st to last of the miracle of en¬ 
gineering skill which hat! transported our huge ship from 
one sea to the other so easily’ atul pleasantly, was only 
eighteen millions sterling. Those who are competent to 
pronounce an opinion on the re.-ult achieved hy the out¬ 
lay consider that it was cheaply done for that sum 
About two millions of tbe amount was freely given by 
the late Khedive in money and labour. 

The compulsory labour system was (Irst tried, but soon 
given up. Cholera broke out, and Knglish public opinion 
was brouglit to bear on (be matter. Then it was that the 
genius of M. de Lesseps organized a system of paid labour, 
the extraordinary success of which in a country like Egypt 
could never have been predicted. All honour to the in¬ 
domitable will and scientific ability of one man, who, fight¬ 
ing his way through apparently insuperable obstacles,— 
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physical, social, and political,—carried out one of the greatest 
projects of this wonder-workin" century. 

But in ai)prcciati»g to the full his energy and intellect, 
let us not withhold an equal tribute to the amazing tact and 
adminijtnitive capacity which enabled one man to train a 
whole army of ignorant and illiterate labourer>, and inspire 
them with something of his own ardent, energetic, and 
enthusiastic spirit. Everj’ individual, to llie smallest 
' lonkey-boy, employed on the Canal seemed to take a 
t^pride and pleasure in doing his allotted task well, and 
contributing something towards the desired end. No great 
work has ever before been etfected in Egypt with so mncli 
goodwill, cheerfulness, and activity, and with so small a 
sacrifice of human life. Tliis will appear more remarkable 
when it is borne in mind that nearly a hundred steam 
dredging-machines were in const.int operation, for tlie 
effective working of which a large number of men and 
boys with intcrdejicndent duties was indispensalde. 

And yet, after all, notwitlistanding one’s admiration of 
this great monumontof scientific and administrative genius, 
it is singular that the chief impression it leaves on one’s 
mind is that of incompleteness. Tlio simple truth I believe 
to be that before the Canal can be pronounced really 
finished the width of the central chauiiol must he doubled, 
and the banks from one end to the other lined witli stone. 
If, when the success of the project was assured, and before 
the costly plant had been sold and tbe trained labourers 
dispcrse<l, tbe principal European Powers bad agreed to act 
in concert, each contributing its quota of a few milli<ins, 
a really complete result might have been achieved, the 
capital expended miglit have been blotted out, and a Canal 
of the right dimensions presented to the commerce of the 
world. Now, the whole plant will have to be recon¬ 
structed, new workmen and labourers trained, and the 
entire process reorganized at a vast cost. Ncvertlieless, 
Englisli enterprise and capital cun do all tJiat is needed, 
and will have to do it in the end. 


r 
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So suiviy as Rus'^ia is pottin«;f her face steadfastly towards 
ronstaiitiiiopic mu't En'jland concentnite lior attention on 
Port Said, the Suez Canal, and tlie coast of Syria. The 
da\- mav he coinin'^—and perhaps must come very soon— 
wlien no cortuT of EurojHf will he allowed to sutler any 
lon;;er from the ‘ im|>olence ’ of Turkish rule. M hat then 
is to lia]>]>i'n to Kirvpt ? England’s duty will be plain. 
Wo shall have to take the Kheilive in hand ourselves, and 
peiemptorilv insist on his giweining his own eoiuitry well, 
ri;;liteouslv, and eof>nomieally’. To this end we must help 
him. not with nionev, hut with men. 

^Ve have a whole hand of Indian civilians—men like Sir 
(leorge Cainphell, Mr. Seton»Karr, and Mr. Cust—who 
have si'rved their time in India ajid yet have plenty of 
energy ielt, which they arc ready to devote to the welfare 
of tlndr follow-ereatures. Let them consent to aid the 
Khedive, and >imply do in Egr.vpt tko work they have done 
in India ns commissioners, collectors, judges, roagistmtes, 
members of eouncil, and lieutenant-governors. The Pro¬ 
vince adjacent to the Indus, commonly called Sinde, has 
been significantly styled ‘ Young Eg^ypt.’ Old Egypt 
and ‘Young Egypt’ have certainly much commimit}' of 
clmnichT and many points of resemblance. Tliosc w’ho 
have mii'lc ‘ Young'' Egypt ’ prosperous under a strong, 
righteous, and energ'^etic administration, are quite com¬ 
petent to rniso old Egypt out of the dcpth.s of misgovern- 
meiit into which she is fa>t sinking, and convert her 
Iroin a poverty-stricken into a rich and thriving country. 
1 submit that this would ho a satisfactory solution of 
the lCn.stern Question, so far, at least, as England is 
concerned. 

Soon after our arrival at Suez, a party of us took a 
Jclucca, or native boat, with three men, and sailed up 
the creek to the town of Suez, three miles distant. Tho 
behaviour of our boatmen interested mo not a little. It 

‘ Let thli bo rtad in tbo light of proiont ovenU (July, 1879). It wu 
wnttvn in tho winter of 1876* 
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happened to be the concluding day of the fa.^t of Raiiiazun 
(the ninth niontli of the !Muhuininadan year), and wlu-ther 
on this account, or because it was tlie statc-d hour of praM-r, 
one of the men washed his lace in sea-water, and (hen 
prostrated himself witli his face towards ^fecca in the how 
of the boat. Soon afterwards we knocked our keel a^jainst 
some rocks and then scraped alongr a &ind-hank, the tide 
running out very rapidly. Upon this two of tlie boatmen 
—verj' line-looking fellow.s, half-naked, with well-developed 
mu>cular limbs—started up, seized two long poles, rnslied 
towards the bow of the little vessel, applicnl the end of the 
poles to their shoulders, and ruiiniug with naked feet along 
the upjier edge of the boat’s side, wliilo they pushed the 
poles towards the stern, urged each otlier to increased ex¬ 
ertions in the strongest guttural Arabic, till they had 
driven us in thi.s manner over roiks and shoals for more 
than a mile, against a strong contrary wind, to the quay 
opposite the Suez hotel. 

Their behaviour alforded a pandlel to (he practice of 
a ccriain good Christian, of wlu.in it is recorded that lie 
prayed always as if all re-sults depended on God, but put 
forth all his energies as if success depended wholly on him- 
self. It reminded one also of a story (old of Muhammad. 
Travelling on a certain occasion through tlie desert, he 
refused to follow the example of his travelling coinpiinion, 
who, on arriving at the evening resting-place, turned his 
camel loose and then prayed fervently that God would keep 
the beast from straying; but, on the contrary, first took a 
good deal of trouble to tether his camel, and then prayed to 
God to prevent the animal from breaking loose. 

We walked about Suez for an hour. Donkey-boys 
mobbed us at every corner, puffing the merits of (heir 
donkeys with much originality, if not in the most refined 
English. ' Dis do Claimant, Sar,’ ‘ Try de Claimant, Sar,’ 

‘ Dis Sir Roger, Sar,’ ‘ Dis very superior donkey, Sar,’ 
'Dis Kenealy, Sar,’ 'Dis make loud bray, Sar." 

The town is a collection of flat-roofed ramshackle old 
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houses, mo^t of them in an advanced sta"c of decay, with 
crooked narrow iin*"!dar streets in which dirt, dust, and 
lad smells wait iijuui caeli other in close companionship. 
Manv of the ruiiUHi huilding^s looked as if they inig^ht have 
once sheltered the children of Israel, who are supposed to 
have cro>>td the Rod Sea somewhere in tlic neighbourhood. 
Our interest in everything triumphed over our disgtist, 
though it was dilTicult to say which was the strongest feel¬ 
ing when wo eJitered the Bazaar, where, in addition to dirt, 
every hole and corner harboured vast accumulations of 
cobwebs, left undisturbed for years as a standing menace, 
T .su|)pose. to swarms of irrepressible flies which settled in 
millions on the eatables exposed for sale on the open 
counters. The narrow lanes were thronged with a mixed 
multitude of turbaned men and veiled women; some 
respectably dressed and modenttely clean, threading their 
way through the crowd with calm Oriental dignity; others 
ragged and fdthy, jostling each other, and vociferating in 
genuine Suez vernaeular. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day we commeneed 
our course (h.wn the Gulf of Suez. The line of hills 
overhanging Suez, called AKCthi, looked grand, red and 
glowing, and stood out in striking contriv-st to the mar¬ 
vellous green and blue of the sea. Soon the rugged anti 
maji'stie pile of inountains of the Sinaitic Peninsula, of 
which Mount Sinai forms a part, opened out upon our left. 
This peninsula divides the Red Sea into two narrow gulfs— 
one, that of Suez down which we were steaming, and the 
navig;ition of which is extremely intricate, (he other, that 
of Akfiba which is not (luito so long^, and is seldom navi¬ 
gated at all. 

Towards evening we came in sight of the lofty range of 
Mount Aglirib, on the coast of Africa, in Egyptian territory. 
The highest mountain of the range is ollegtHl to be io,000 
foot bigh. I certainly never before supposed that Egypt 
possessed anything much higher than a pyramid. 

The time consumed in steaming down the Red Sea to 
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the Straits of Baliel Mamli-b was five (lavs. The coast is 
insufficiently Hjfhtccl, and the sea unpleasantly full of coril 
reefs, sunken rocks, and smull voleanic islands, hut the P. 
and 0 . ships thread their \vay through all obstructions with 
as much precision ns a well-<lrivcu hansom parses through 
Fleet Street. ^Ve had a steam punka in our sleeping 
cabin, besides the usual punkas in the sitlnon, but liad 
nevertheless, to sleep oa deck when the thonnomotcr rose 
to ninety. 

One evening we escaped a tremendous saruPtorin, which, 
coming from the deserts of Africa eighty miles olT, gat In rod 
over our beads in a densely black, ominous cloud. IIa|)pily 
tlic wind agsiinst which wc were steaming carried the storm 
behind us, and we saw it descend in a dark column towards 
the northern horizon. IIa<l tlic chnid burst over owr heads 
wc should have been haK^blituhnl as w^dl as smothered with 
sand, and the whole vessel so enveloped that a dense fog 
would have been less <langerous. The Only sliowers in the 
Ht d Sea are showers of sand. 

On the fourth day we passed the twelve rocky volcanic 
islands called the Twelve Apostles. In some of them coal- 
black scoria and ashes, looking as if quite recently ej<‘ided 
from crater-like c-avities, were intermixed with bright red 
and yellow roehs and shone brilliantly in the fiery sun¬ 
light 

At dawn on the fifth day we were opposite Mocha on the 
Arabian coast, and had to lake soundings. Rugged <Iark 
lines of mountains, some with siigardoaf points, some with 
serrated edges, one beliind the other, intensely arid and 
sterile in appearance, lined the coast. One long line ol 
emggy hills presented the exact appearance of an old worn- 
out taw lying with its edge turned upwards. The o])po^iU‘ 
coast of Abyssinia was now drawing towards us. It is 
fringed with dark barren mountains resembling those on 
the Arabian coast, and in the <listance was a lofty range, 
with one high peak, said to he somewhere in Abyssinia. 
The heat was intense, and the draught of air through the 
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niiiTOw channel, as the coast on each side hejfan to close in 
ujion us, ma<le it j>ene(rate more scarchin<>ly. 

Tlie small island of Porim w.as on our right as we steamed 
through the Straits of Bal)el Mandeb (Arabic iciAw't 
‘ gate of tears.’ 

The laml opposite Perim juts out into a long narrow 
promontory covered with rugged, rocky hills. Under the 
jiriiuipal rock on its barren aud burning shore the French 
have built a large square house. They had once a settle¬ 
ment here, and I believe intended converting the promontory 
into an island by digging a eanal acro.ss. H.ad they accom¬ 
plished their object, tlieir next engineering operation would 
have been a fort to balance ours at Perim. but the excitable 
and bellicose Arab tribes forcibly resisted the attempt to 
slice oil a jmrtion of their territory, and the French have 
now deserted the place. The staring house still remains, 
apparently in good repair, glittering in the glaring sun¬ 
light. Not a human being was to bo seen about, but one 
or two deserted And) fishing-boats were anchored near the 
shore. 


Kvery person who pa.sses Perim is sure to he asked whetlicr 
he has Inard the story of the stratagem hy which we took 
l)Os.M-ssion of the island. I believe the anecdote rests on a 
basis of Ihet. But whether it does so or not, here is an 
epitome of it :--A Frcneh captain was sent in a man-of-war 
about fivo-and-twenty years ago to take possession of the 
island, and touched at Aden. Of course the Knglish Com¬ 
mandant was too polite not to ask him to dine, and too 
hospitable not to ply him with good wine till he had drunk 
enough to exemply the old proverb xn vino verUaix and let 
oiit the secret of his expedition. Instantly the EnMish 
Commandant, without leaving the dinner-table, gave private 
orders for despatching a gunboat with six sappers and 
miners, and one engineer officer, who landed on the island, 
planted the British flag on the heights, and next day wore 
ready to receive the French captain and welcome him to 
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Certainly the island is in an important position, at the 
very of the Red Sea, but its utter sterility, without 
a tree or even a blade of jjrass or bush to teinjior the <;lare 
of burninjj suns and cloudless skies, make-i it even more 
entitled to be called an ICden than Aden itself—of course 
I mean on the Incus a non Incctulo ]>rinciple. It is simply 
a bare r<'ck, about four or live miles in circumference, rising’ 
to an elevation of two or tlirce hundred feet. The channel 
which separates it from theopp(»sito pfdnt of BfibiO ^^an(leb, 
and tlirough wliich we sailed, is only one mile wide; hut a 
channel of nearlv eleven miles in width on the other side 
divides it from the African coast, and on that side tlie 
island possesses a small but «let>p harbour. We have built 
a lighthouse and insijrnificant Ibrt on the hiyliest point of 
the rock, and huts near it for a detachment of Sepoys with 
one or two Europeans. Since llie erection of the lig-lithouso 
sltips Generally lake the narrow channel. 

^Ve steamed through the channel aj^ainst a strong^ hcate*l 
blast of wind which blows constantly through the straits as 
tliroiigh a funnel. In live days after quitting Siuz dock 
we w<‘re well out of the Ued Sea. and not sorry to see IVriin 
receding from our sight, and our vessel making rapid way 
eastwards through the Indian Ocean in tlie direction of 
Aden, ninety miles distant When night fell, the lightship 
at the entrance of Aden harbour began to be visible. 

By tcu o’clock at night we were safely moored to two 
buoys near the lights of the town. The dark outline of the 
great rock of Aden loomed mysteriously in the weird light; 
lamps of various colours gleamed on the shore ; native boats 
with vociferont Arabs crowdorl round our ship ; lialf-naked 
men with dusky skins swarmed over the front of tlie vessel. 
It can easily be imagined that a place where rain only falls 
about once iu two or three years must he pleasanter by 
night tlian b}' day. Yet, on the occasion of my second 
voyage, when we reached Aden by daylight, I greatly 
enjoyed a visit to the wonderful tanks three or foiu' miles 
distant, dug out of the solid rock to catch the precious 
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rain-wntor which occasionally makes up for lost time by 
pourinjf down in a clcluf;e. Tlic surrounding scenery is 
unequalled in nigyedness and sterility by anythin<> I have 
ever seen. In f:u t, the whole place may be compared to 
a congeries of <fio:m(ic cinders or heaps of colossal coke. 
Yet it has many most striking and almost sublime features. 
It is certainly the CJihraltar of the Red Sea. The principal 
rock is even higher and grander than that of Gibndfar It 
stands oji a promontory in the same way, and is joined to 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 

Among the institutions of the place are the diving boys 
—small Somali negroes imported from the opposite coast of 
.Vfriea—who gather rountl the ship in their toy canoes, 
each little eurly-lu'adcd urchin paddling his own liny coracle 
witli wo!iderful dexterity. Their knowledge of Knglish is 
lostrietetl to the one sentence ‘ I dive, Sare, I dive,’ which 
they all vociferate with great animation, till on the first 
sight of a silver coin thrown from the ship, the whole troop 
suddenly disappear feet uppermost in the water, leaving 
canoes and paddles to take care of themselves, and heedless 
of the presence of formidable sharks which usually follow 
in the wake of steamers, seeking whom or what they may 
devour. The smallest coin never escapes the lynx-sight 
of these amphibious imp-like little urchins. The fortunate 
findiT scrambles into his own canoe, first holding up his 
juizo in triumph, then stufiing it into the hollow of his 
cheek for sjifety, and then baling out the water with which 
his little cockle-shell is half-swamped, while he joins more 
energelic.ally than ever in the general chorus of ‘I dive, 
Sare, I dive,’ which is kept up with spirit os long os any 
passenger shows himself on deck. 

We left Aden on the morning of the twentieth day of 
our voyage. The endless serrated line of the hills on the 
Arabian coast continued in sight for some time. Indeed 
the whole interior of Arabia—so far as I was able to 
observe it during ray voyages—seems to be shut in by a 
barrier of ranges of dark rugged sterile mountains, one 
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behind the other—some to considerable elevations— 

which completely enclose it and serve as an ellectual bar to 
the curiosity and cupidity ol intruders. At Aden we had 
an addition of some ijitcrotin}^ iirst-class passcn!,^*rs—a 
Khoja, or Bombay merchant of a particular class, who lias 
a house of business in Zanzibar, rcturniug to India with his 
wife and family. He was a stout stalwart man, with a 
liaml.-ome countenance. 1 believe som.- of the ancestoi-s of 


the Khoja’f (a name cormptCHl from Khwaja, “noble') ecn- 
tui'ies ago were pirates inhabiting the coast of Kutcli. 
They gradually became rich, lamed r^Inslims. ami gave u|« 
disreputable practices. But. although now .Muhaminadan> 
and followers of a certain Agha Khan, they retain much of 
their Hindu character and often their Hindu names. Our 
fellow-i»afseuger told me tliat the trade of Zanzibar is 
rapidly increasing and the place becoming very pro>perous. 
The language spoken there is Swaheli (a kind ot lingua 
franca of Eastern Africa), which the Khoja speaks as well a^ 
his native tongue Kutchi, and to which he adds Gujarati, 
Ilimlustanl, aud a little English. He was accompanied by 
a Patban or Afghan from Pe.'hawar returning Innne from 
the Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca, which every true Musal- 
man endeavours to perform once in his life, the other four 
religious duties enjoined by Muhammad being prayer live 
times a day, fasting for a mouth every year, almsgiving, 
and repeating the creed daily. We took in at the same 
time a number of Baniyahs or Hindu traders, who sta¬ 
tioned tliomselvcs on the forecastle, and were to be seen 
there every evening dead-asleep, rolled up like their own 
bale.s of goods in white winding-sheets. 

The run from Aden to Bombay was accomplishe<l on calm 
seas and under bright skies in six days and a half. The 
serenity of (he Indian Ocean is rarely disturbed by high 
winds after the termination of the monsoon. 

Tlie morning of one day was spent in visiting the mail 
room and post-office. The three mail agents have to w’ork 
ten hours a day from the time they leave Suez, sorting 
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about 46.000 letters and 35,000 newspapers, and distri¬ 
buting- them in about 250 lags, ready for dispersion all 
over India immediately on the arrival of the ship at 
Bombay. The following is a specimen of the directions 
which oeoasionally tax the ingenuity of the sorters (copied 
literatim)-— 

J. Faden 
Sapper 
Engoar 

liromeday, 

'Ibis letter had been sent to three Bromleys in different 
parts of England before it was suspected that Engcar 
meant India, and Broraeday, Bombay. 

At daybreak on the twenty-seventh day after our de¬ 
parture from Southampton, the high land of the Ghats, 
near Bombay, was visible about fifty miles distant. When 
the sun rose it disappeared in the haze. A few hours later 
we entered Bombay harbour, passing the ‘Serapis’ and 
severnl fine nien-of-war lying at anchor. The advent of 
tlie Priuco of Wales had preceded ours by about two 
davs. 

w 
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Bombay, No\t.mbeu lo, 1875. 

AVe need not quote a Western poet ‘ in support of the 
trite truism t hat impression s on__tho nmid, to be deep, 
must be^ made scenes actually witnessed. 

There is an Eastern sayinj? that the distance between 
the ear and the eye is very small, hut the difference 
between hearinj? and seeing- is very ^reat. 

Much information can he gained about India from boobs 
and newspapers, and much by askings questions of old 
Indians who have spent their lives in the country, biit,| 
after all, India must be seen to be understood. 

The instant I set foot on the landiny-place at Bombay, 
I became absorbed in the interest of every object that 
met my sight—the magnificent harbour with its beautiful 
islands, secluded creeks, and grand background of hills; 
the picturesrpie native boats gliding hither and thither; 
the array of ship.'* from every quarter of the globe riding 
at anchor—every feature in the surrounding land.scapo, 
every rock and stone under my feet, every animal and 
plant around me on the shore, every man, woman, and 
child in the motley throng passing and repassing on the 
quay, from the Bhisti, or water-carrier, who laid the dust 
by means of a skin slung ou his back, to the boy who 
importuned me for Bakhshish to exhibit a fight between 


^ *Scgtiiut irriUnt antmM <lcmi»iA ])or aurcin 
Quaiq quio sunt oculis subjvcU iidclibus/ 
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a snake held in his hand and a mongoose concealed in a 
basket. 

Though I was horn in India, and had lived as a child 
in India, and liad been edjicated for Iinlin, and had read, 
thought. sj)oken, and dreamt about Imlia all my life, I 
had entered a new world. 

On the esplanade, in front of the chief imblic buililings 
of n<)inb;iv, an extraordinary specLficle presented itself. 
An immense concourse of peojilo was colleetwl, waiting 
for tlie Prince of Wales, who was expected at the Secrc- 
tari.at to hold his first lev( 5 c—no dingy crowd of Londoners 
hustjing each other in a foggy, smoky atmosphere, but 
at least a huiulred thousand turbaned Asiatics, in bright 
colonrru drosses of every hue, inovinjj sedately about in 
orderly groups under a glittering sky. The whole plain 
seemed to glow and flash with kaleidoscopic comhiiialions 
of <lazzling variegated colours. Kows of well-appointed 
carriages helonging to rich Bombay merchants, some con¬ 
taining Piirsi ladies and children in gorgeous costume^ 
with coachmen in brilliant liveries, lm«I tlie esplanade. 
Oom-hesiiangled Rajas, Maliiinajas, and Nawabs dashed by 
in four-horsed cquii» 3 gos, with troops of outriders before 
and behind. 

One part of the spacious plain was set apart for 12,000 
children, from various schools—Ilimlfi, Piirsi, Muham¬ 
madan, Roman Catholic, and Proteslan^-collccted from 
Bombay and the neighbourhood. The fact that it was 
possible to bring together from a limited urea so vast an 
a^emhlagc of children, male and female, all under cduc-a- 
tion in an Eastern country, was in itself full of significance 
and interest. They wore seatc<l in rows, one behind the 
other, grouped according to the communities to which 
they severally belonged, a passage being left in the centre 
for the Prince. Every child was provided with a printed 
hymn, or poetical address to the Prince in Gujarati, to bo 
sung by the whole assemblage at the moment of his ap¬ 
pearance among them. 
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I was told that the children were mostly from t!ie 
middle mnks of the inhabitants of Bombay. Certainly 
it was diflieult to believe in the poverty of their parents, 
dressed as tliey were, boys and girls, in rich silks, s;itins, 
brocades, and velvets of all colours, from bright red and 
yellow to simple white, w’ith gold-embroidered c.aps and 
jewels of great value on their feet and arms, necks 
and ears. 

It is no uncommon thing for parents to deck their 
children on festive occasions with ornaments worth hun¬ 
dreds of pounds. Their appearance an<l hearing suggested 
an idea that Asiatics think more of beauty of dress than 
beauty of form, Europeans more of beauty of foi-m tlian of 
beauty of dress. 

That same evonthg I left Bombay and (ravelled north¬ 
wards through Gtijaiat by the Boinl)ay and Baroda railway. 
At the very first station out of Bombay, the anthill-like 
density of India’s teeming ma'ses made itself a]i)iarent. 
At least a thousand natives u'ere eolleetedr waiting for the 
train, some bound for Bombay to see tdte Priuco of Wales, 
others on their way home after having witnessed the great 
Tamasha. The vast crowd vocilbr^ed and swayed to and c' 
fro in an alarming manner. Thc^sound was like the roar¬ 
ing of a mighty oceau. We beam to think tliat a second 
mutiny was imminent, t^t our irnage would be stormed, 
and ourselves perhaps snot down on ithc spot. 

Our fears were allayed on learnl\ig that the lower classes 
^ of Hindus are in the habit of talking and shouting to each 
other at the top of their voices, in perfect good humour, 
whenever they arc congregated in crowdsNotwith¬ 
standing their apparent excitement, noisy demonstrative¬ 
ness, and overpowering numbers, they made no attempt 
(as Engli.sh excursionists would have done) to force their 
way into the first or second-class comiiartments, but sub- ' 

• Slcoman remarka (* lUmUee,’ p. 77) that the stentorian voices of tho 
nfitives are probably duo to their meeting and tlbcussing subjects connected 
witli their own interests in tbo o|>cn air under trees. 
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initfcd quite patiently and resignedly to he penned like 
sheep in tliird-ela^s carriages, some of which had an upper 
-tory. It W3< evident that no caste-prejudices interfered 
with their makinff full use of our railways. 

As the morning dawned on us in our northward course, 
sensiitions of real cold made us forget we were in India, 
till. looking out, wc were reminded of our locality by un- 
inistakeable signs, and notably by certain ominous streaks 
of cloud in the horizon, which turned out to be flights of 
millions of locusts. ^\ hen they arc seen approaching, the 
natives assemble in crowds. (Ire guns, and make hUlcous 
noises to prevent their settling on their crops. After 
l)assing Sm-at, llroach, and Baroda, 1 alighted at the 
Mehmoodahad station, and begati my Indian expericoees 
in the Collector of Kaira’s camp. 

A brief description of my first day's adventures may 
give an idea of the kind of life led by Anglo-Indians when 
camjiing out in the country during an Indian winter. 

My only room was of course a tent. It had four doors 
and no windows, and a fifth door lending into a kind of 
canvas lean-to or small annex, fitted up with a large bath. 
Happily no one need trouble himself with a portable bath 
in India, becau.se tins indispensiible convenience is found 
everywhere. The tent had a lining of brown and yellow 
climlz. and for a carpet a stout blue and white cotton cloth 
laid on flax straw. All the doors had two coverings or 
rather flaps, one of the same material as the tent, the other 
a kind of wire screen, callwl n chick, to let in air, and 
keep out as far as jiossible inquisitive intruders—not men 
and women, but luige bees, wasps, grasshoppers, wjuirrels, 
snakes, and ait manner of winged and creeping things in¬ 
numerable. For furniture there were two or llireo chairs, 
a dressing-table, and a good iron bedstead with hard mat^ 
trea«cs, woollen pillows, and musquito curtains, well tucked 
in all round. Let the reader, then, imagine me comfortably 
cn.sconced, after my month’s \oyagcb and travels, within 
my lour canvas walls, and looking forward with pleasant 
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anticipations to an undisturbcil sleep in a veritable bed — 
my first since Icavin" England. 

I go through every necdlul purificatory rite in inv 
strange lavatory, and emerge rofrcsheil from my tent door 
to peep at the scene outside and take my bearings. 1 find 
tliat we are in a large field or common, on one side of the 
Meliniooilabad station. The camp consists of about a 
dozen tents all under large spreading trees, with which 
the whole park-like country round is l)eautifully wooded. 
Most of the trees are new to mo—the ^^ango, the Eanian, 
the Pipal, the Tamarind, tlie Xim, and the Japatu'se Acacia 
with its lovely yellow flowers. No tent is ever pitched 
under a Tamarind. It is supposc-d, I believe, to exhale too 
much carbonic acid during the night-time. The Mango 
and Nim are the tent-pitcher’s favourite trees. Under one 
Mango there is a large pavilion-like erection for the 
Collector and his wife. Then there is another double 
tent, which serves as a diniug-room and drawing-room, 
ol amjdc dimensions, fitted up with carpets, tables, book¬ 
cases, easy chairs, sewing machine, and harmonium. Two 
or three others for visitors like myself; another for the 
baby and its Ayahs; another for the Portuguese butler, 
and of course a capacious tent with annexes, which to¬ 
gether serve for the collector’s Kutehery (properly written 
Kacher't or Kachuhr'i), magisterial court and other oflices. 

On one side under the dense foliage of a Banian is 
a circular canvas erection without any roof. This is the 
kitchen, where excellent dinners are cooked by means of 
two bricks and a bole in the ground. A little removed 
from the tents is the stable, an open space quite un¬ 
protected, except by foliage, where four Arab horses and 
two ponies are tethered by their heels, each atfended hv 
its man. Near them stand carriages, carts, and a curious 
vehicle called a Tonga {Tdtiga), usually drawn by two 
ponies. It has two scats back to back, suspended on 
two wheels, and is covered by an awning. Not far off 
an all-but nude Bhlstl, dark as a negro, is seen plyis>g 
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Ins occiipafion. He supplies the camp with water, bv 
means oC two water-skins slun^ over the back of a 
hulldck. Itang'iii" about the field in promistuous places 
are other bullocks, bullaloes, jfoats, sheep, jfcese, ducks. 
an<l tbwls. Tlie bullocks are for the carts, the buflaloes 
and "oafs for producin'? milk and butter. The other 
ereatiiri's come in usefully as niw material, out of which 
the excellent iliiiners before alluded to are supplied. A 
sheep ill these country places only costs, I am told, about 
four rupees, or cij?ht sliillin,"s. It is, however, a me¬ 
lancholy rcHeetion that infliction of dcatU .is cssentiaL.to 
the niainfeiiance of an Kn"lishman’s life. For life is every¬ 
where exuberant around me, ami everv livin'? thinp seems 
to enjoy itself, as if it wore certain of bein'? unmolested. 
Natives never willingly destroy life. They cannot enter 
into an Kn^lishman’s desire for vesting his high spirits 
on a fine day by killing game of some kind. ‘Live and 
let live’ is their rule of conduct towards the inferior 
creation. 

I walk about admiring every living creature, particularly 
the birds—tlie Hoojioo with its lovely crest hopping about 
near me. the doves very like those at home, the bright 
parrots, the jays, the wood|>cckers. Then little grey and 
brown streaked scjuirrels are playing all around me. They 
jump about with wonderful agility, j>oer in at the tent 
iloors, and try to secure little hits of cotton for their nests. 


The sounds arc not always meloilions. I hear a serocch- 
mg note above my head. It comes from a kind of grey 
and red Toucan seated trustfully on a hp.meh, and quite 
undisturbed by my presence. Tlien another discordant 
crj’, and a rush—a number of natives are driving away 
a troop of big, grey mischievous monkeys, some witli 
httle hahy-moukeys clinging to them. They soon repel 
the invaders, hut only by shouting in rather harsh ver¬ 
nacular ‘the monkey-people, the monkey-peoplo I * To 
shoot a monkey would bo nothing short of sacrilege. 
I venture to follow tho retreating intruders, but am 
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arrested by hedges of j.riekly ])ear. Tlicn I fall into 
ecstasies over the creepers, many of them of gigantic 
size, which twine themselves everywhere, coverin<»' hoilffcs. 
hushes, and trees with their hiilliant red, oranj^e, and 
white flowers. 

I must not omit to mention that dotted about the field 
are mounted and unmounted sepoys, with here and there 
a belte<l government servant (called a Patti-wula, or Patfa- 
wala, because diatinguislied by a belt)—all within call- 
all ready to answer instantaneously to the Sfiliib's sum¬ 
mons, and eager to execute his behests. As to the big 
Collector Sahib himself, in the eyes of the people of his 
district he is every inch a king. He speaks like one, acts 
like one, and really has the power of one. He s;»ys to one 
man ‘come,’ and he cometh. and to another ‘go,’ and he 
goeth. His title of Collector gives a very inadequate idea 
of his real duties and authority ; unless it be t aken to 
mean that in him all thcr administrative functions of the 
ilisfiict are collected and comprehended. He not only 
collects the revenue, but has high judicial i)owers, and the 
whole welfare of a small territory is commitU-d to him. 

He superintends police, civil engineering, road-making, 
rural economy, municipal goverument, sanitation, educa¬ 
tion, every eonceivahle matter. 

Bjdc. iLitViUiy. ■CollccLOJL.is.ft sm.a ll king, nvary • 

man in India is regarded as a j>ctty jrince. Ohseexuious• 
i^tives watch bis movements, and hang upon liis words. 

I try to stroll about, but as I circle leisurely round 
the compound, attendant satellites hover about my path. 

I am evidently expected to develope wants of some kind or 
other in the course of my ramble. I ransack my store of jVo.>r/ 
correct Hindustani just imported from Europe for the most 
polite way of requesting to he left alone; but I feel as 
helpless as a child, and as shy as a new boy at school. 
Disconcerted and humiliated, I long for a little temporary 
obscurity, and hastily hide my head within the walls of 
my tent. But my ten^dous followers are not to he shaken 
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o^r easily. I am eonscious of Iicidjj vigilantly watcliod 
through my barrier of canvas. By way of exj)eriment 1 
utter the magical formula Qui fiai ? (A'o-t hat ?), and 
!i dusky form seems to rise out of the ground as if by 
magic. There he stands in an attitude of abject reverence 
and attention, waiting for me to issue my commands 
eithcT in the best Gujarati or purest Hindustani. But 
I do not rise to the occasion. I am not sure whether to 
be e.xhilarated by the oi)portunity of bringing my know- 
Ie<lge of Indian languages into play, or depressed by an 
uncomfortable consciousness of blank inability to deliver 
myself of any well-turned and highly idiomatic sentence 
expressive of a simple desire to know the dinner-hour. 
Just at tliis juncture I hear a commanding voice call 
out in the distance ‘ Khunsi lao.’ This is the Collector’s 
brief and business-like order for dinner. I repair with 
relief to the drawing-room and dining-room. The Col¬ 
lector and his wife, beaming with hospitality, make mo 
sit down at a well-appointed dinner-table. I have a 
French ?«r«« placed before me. I eat a dinner cooked 
with Parisian skill, I drink wine fit lor an emperor, and 
am waited on by a stately butler and half-a-dozen stately 
tvniters in imposing costumes, who move about tvith noise¬ 
less tread behind my chair, and anticipate every ccjy?n- 
Iricity of iny aj)potitc. I am evidently on enchanted 
ground, and can only think of Aladdin in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Dinner over, we sit out in the open air. Tlio moon is 
shining with a lustre unknown in northern latitudes. Wo 
recline on lounging chairs round a blazing wood fire, not 
Sony to wrap ourselves up in our warm plaids. I retire 
early to my tent and compose myself for the luxurious 
slumber I had anticipated. But I nm too excited to sleep 
immediately. With difficulty I gain the border-land be¬ 
tween consciousness ond unconsciousness. Wlrat is that 
sound, half snort, half snuffie, close to my head? I start, 
and sit up. Can it be the Brahman! bull I saw just before 
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<li.mer rnannuf; abo.it at la.-c in full enjoyment oi' ■. 
kind of mdei,en(Ienee ? Cautiou.lv and guardedly 

I open my mu^imto c-urlains. intemiing to seii-e tli'e 
aeare.t weapon of defence. Clink, dink T Clank, dank - 

im tuit, and ..uie cnou^-l, tliure ar,. Bounds of a nisi, 
and a cl,aso and a genuine t,nil's I,olio,v, which gnidnaily 
diininisli and fade away in Ihc dislanee. 

hoi'’'”",' advances hegin to 

be painlnlly an„re that a nn.nber of other strange soinnl! 

are .nte„s,fy,„g outside and inside my tentLero.k 

aqneahs grunts, chirps, hums, buzzes, whizzes, whiles 

rustles, flutters sculHes, seampers, and nibbles. Ilarmles^ 

^on„ s proeeednjg f,.om harmless creatures 1 I reason wi'tt 

m}sdf. A oad ,s attnicted by the water in my bath 

room, a rat has seented out my travelling blscnit« mu. 

qmtoes and motlis are trying to work their nay tliroierh 

y crickets and grasshoppers are making tlu-m.dvcs 
at Imme on my floor. -Quite usual, of oourso/ I ^ to 

Ah, but that lussmg sound ! Do not cobras hiss ? The 

manner. Ycdl is taken up by ydl, howl by howl Awfid 
sounds come from all directions. Surd^a numbt ol- 
peasants are being murdered in the adjoinii!g fields I .,ni 
hound to get up and rush to the re-scue. No, no 1 re- 

tret:m-n^ the cimp it 

o^austed into a troubled slumber. 1 dream of hull 
snakes, tigers, and m.lway^collisions. A sound of nul; 
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voices mingles with my pertnrbcd visions. Crowds of 
n:ifivos are collecting for the six o'clock train two hours 
before sunrise. They talk, chatter, jubher. shout, and 
laugh Ut beguile the tedium of waiting, At five minutes 
to six the station bell rings violently, and my servant 
:i])|>(ars with my cfiola hozirl, or little breakfast. I start 
up, dress quickly, remembering that I am expectod to 
iliink a cup of hot tea, and go out like a veteran Anglo- 
Indian, to ‘eat the air’ {Jiaicd khdnd), before the sim is 
well up. 

I conform to the spirit of the trite precept Si liomae 
fiirrix. liomano viviio mure; hut the Collector and his wife 
are out before me, and are seen mounting their horses and 
starting' ofl' to scour the country in every direction for an 
hour or so. I (iiul the morning breeze bite keenly, and 
am glad to walk briskly up and down the camp. I amuse 
myself by watching the gradual gathering of natives 
around tlie Kutcliery—two or three polieemon with a 
prisoner, a chccrful-looking man in a red turban and 
white gannents carrying a pajwr or petition of some 
kind ; sevenil on^aciated^>alf-nakcd villagers bowed down 
to the dust uTth the weight of their poverty and griev¬ 
ances ; a decrepit old man attended by a decrepit old 
woman ; underlings who come to deliver reports or receive 
instructions ; other persons who come to bo advised, en- 
courngrtl, scolded or praised, and others who appear to 
have nothing to do, and to do it very successfully. Every 
one has an air of quiet resignation, and nearly all squat 
on the ground, awaiting the Collector Sahib's return with 
imperturbable patience. All these cases are disposed of by 
the Collector in person after our eight o’clock breakfast. 

At cloven the post comes in; that is, a running mes- 
senger, nearly naked, brings in n pile of letters on his 
head from the neighbouring town. The Collector is im¬ 
mersed in a sea of papers until our next meal. Mean¬ 
while a visitor from a neighbouring station makes his 
appearance riding on a camel, and is received in the 
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drawin-j-room tent by the Collector’s wife. Then a <1.- 
putatioii o f ,Hralunaus is seen approacliini>. Tliev haw 
come to greet me on my arrival; some of tlieni are 
Pandits. A mat is spread for them in a vacant tent. 
The y enter without shoes, make respectful salaams, ami 
squat round me in a semicircle. I thoughtlessly shake 
iiands with the chief Pandit, a dignified venerahle old 
gentleman, forgetful that the touch of a Mleccha (Engli.-h 
barharian) will entail upon him laborious purificatory cere¬ 
monies on his return to his own house. We then ex¬ 
change compliments in Sanskrit, and I ask them manv 
questions, and propound diflicuKies for discussion. Their f 
fl^ncy in talking Sanskrit .surprises me, and certainly sur- 
passes mine. We English scholars treat Sanskrit as a dead 
language, but here in India I am expected to speak it . 
as it It were my mother-tongue. Once or twice I fimlj 
m^'self floimdoriiig disastrouslv, but tho polite Paudit< 
help me out of my dillieulties. Two hours pass away' 
Ike lightning, the only drawback to geneml liarinonv 
being that all the Pandits try to speak at once. I find 
that no one thinks of terminating the visit. Native 
visitors never venture to depart till the Saliih says plainly 
‘you may go.’ I begin to think of (he most polite 
Sanskrit formula for breaking up my conclave, when I 
am saved from all awkwardness by a call to tifiin. 

In the afternoon the sun acquires canicular power the 
thermometer rises to eighty-two. and the temperature is 
about as trying as that of the hottest day of an EnHish 
summer. Under the combined influence of tiflin, heat, 
exhilaration, humiliation, and general excitement, I ain 
compel!^ to doze away an hour or two, till it is time to 
walk with the Collector to a neighbouring Baoli, or old 
uuderg^ouDd well (called in Gujarati Waul now unused 
and falling into ruins, but well worth a visit. It is more 
hkc a small subterranean tank than a well, and the descent 
to it is by a long flight of stone steps, surrounded by cool 
stone chambers built of solid masonry, and supported by 
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li:in<]'(in)(‘ pillars In I.aslern oomilrics, hcnovnlont men 
"1)0 liavf I)(*<«iiiic noil and wisli to lu nelit tlieir follow- 
ercafiiros li«dor«’ they die, constrmf w<dls and tanks, inncii 
as wi' Ixiild liovpitals in Kmope, I rctuvn will) the Col- 
Iccfi.r (d ills latii)' as ll)«- s)in sots. 

>'■' iinnh f(.|' my first day’s experiences, whieli are so 
v:viil that I may he panlom-d for liavini^ rtcouuled fliom 
tn the present tense. 
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O.S'K of my first acts after my day’s rest in the Collector 
of Kaira’s camp was to visit a nciglibouriug; village called 
Kliatraj. 

The organization of Indian villages—meaning by a 
village not merely a collection of bouses, but a rural 
commune or territorial division of cultivable land—is a 
highly interesting ami instructive study both in its con* 
nexion with the early history of the Aryan nicos, and in 
its bearing on the present condition of rural society not 
only in India but in Europe. In no ])art of the world Iiavc 
the collection of communities which togellier make uj> the 
aggregjite of a country’s population been left so much to 
self-government as in India. Its village system is based 
on the purest form of Home-rule, which had its origin in 
the simple patriarchal constitution of society, when the 
family of brothers—joint owners of the family land—lived 
together and cultivated the soil, as co-partners under a 
paternal head- 

Eveiy Indian village is a collection of such families 
united in intimate corporate relations, And as each family 
is held together by a close interdependence of interests 
under a common father, so the members of each village 
community are united in close association under a presiding 
head-man, or chief of some kind. It must be borne in 
mind that the actual tillers of the ground in an Indian 
village constitute at least three-fourths of the population. 
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In Giijnrat these cultivators are called Kiimbi (Sanscrit 
Kutuinbi). The remaining iiiliahitants consist of various 
useful fuiu ti<>narics, artis:ins and mechanics, to he presently 
described—men of distinct castes and employments win) 
are iudispensahle to the maintenance of every society, and 
minister to its wants in diverse ways. 

Of course the detail of niral organization is not uniform 
in every part of India, nor does the system of self-govern¬ 
ment prevail with equal force everywhere. But iu every 
village there is a close intertwining of communal relations, 
so that (he separate existence and independence of any 
individual of the community is barely recognized. 

The Sanskrit name for a village commune is Grama. 
It is clear from Mann's law-book that a regular system 
of village-administration prevailed in some parts of India 
many centuries before Christ. There was first a supreme 
village-lord or governor who was called Grnmadhipati ami 
who governed looo villages, subject to (he king’s suze¬ 
rainty. Under him were the lords of loo villages con¬ 
stituting a district now called a Pnrganah, and under these 
again were the chiefs of each separate villnge-comnumity. 
Some similar gradation of administrative authority proba¬ 
bly existed long before the time of Mann’s code. But the 
interconnexion between the village system and the state, 
the nature of the links which have united the higher with 
the lower powet^ and the amount of control which the one 
1 ms exorcised over the other, have varied with each change 
in the Supreme Authority. What has remained unchanged 
has been the simple self-contained village corjioration. 
This has survived all changes, all political, religious, and 
physical convulsions—all wars, massacres, pestilences, and 
famines—in a word, all the external and internal disturbing 
forces that have swept over and agitated the country for 
more than throe thousand years. 

At present, under British rule, the yilloge-overseors, or 
head-men, have different names in different places, accord¬ 
ing to their various functions or powers. For example, 
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they are variously called Patel, Maiiilil, Desai ( = Pe'runii 
or Dcsatlhipati), Dcsinukh ( = Desa-miiklia). Malia-jaiia. 
Lambaidjir, and Mukaildani. The two last names an* 
more generally used in the Northern parts of India, Lam- 
hardar bein«f a mongrel term made up of the Kn<>lish word 
‘number' corrupted into ‘lambar,’ and the Persian word 
‘ dar,’ a holder. In some Nortliern districts a larffe villa<»e 
will frequently consist of five or six rural comiminities, 
each under a distinct Lambardilr, to whom a separate lease 
{pQ{a) of a portion of land, with a number inscribed on the 
written document, is assigned. Sometimes a villaire is 
occupied conjointly by Hindus and Muhammadans, wlio 
live very amicably and contentedly side by side. In sucli 
cases each religious conimimity has its own Lainbanlar, 
who is its own special nominee and representative. 

But the temnre under which the land is held bv Indian^’ 

% 

cultivators and landovvDcrs varies throughout India in a 
very perplexing manner. In some villages (he Ryots or 
immediute tillers of the soil, who constitute the mass of the 
population, are held to be the only here<litary proprietors. 
The land is parccllcHl out among them, and the tax assessed 
periodically by our own governmcnt-ofiicei's, all the cul¬ 
tivable ground thus divided being liable to further subdi¬ 
vision by the Hindu and Muhammadan law of inheritance, 
which gives an equal share to e.ach son. Sometimes each 
cultivator holds his own share as a distinct estate, and 
is himself responsible for the payment of the government 
demand. Sometimes all the cultivators hold their lands as 
a common estate, dividing the profits as co-partners, and 
nominating their own head-man, or accepting one nominated 
by the Government, to whom the duty of collecting' and 
paying the State assessment is committed. 

In other villages the immediate cultivators are neither 
singly nor conjointly proprietors, but hold their lands on 
lease under one or more hereditary proprietors (sometimes 
called Pati-dars) to whom the whole collective area of the 
village territory, or some portion of it, is supposed to 
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liflon''. and who arc rcsjH.nsilile to Government for tin- 
Iu>l cliary'e on the inoducc, estiinalcd at a eorfain valne 
and always! paid in s^ilvcr. Aj^ain, in some j>arts of India 
the large jiroj>iiilors of land are called Zainindari!. or land¬ 
holder!!. Such men not nnirequently have an hereditary 
right ol‘ property over areas larger than Knglish counties, 
ami in lleiigal, llehar, and Orissi the perpetual settlement 
of 1793 <“onverted them into actual proprietors who enjoy 
their estates in absolute ownership, on the solo condition 
of punetual payment of a (ixed sum to the Government 
e.^eheiiner. 

It is clear from these diireronees of (enure that the head¬ 
men of (he village are not always employed as agents ft>r 

tlu' ^■ollc’etion of the State assessment. Nor have thev 

% 

mces-arily any connexion with Government at all. Yet 
every heud-man must he a man of weight and inlluence 
among his own people. Indeeil, he is elected by the com¬ 
munity on account of some supposed superior qualiiieations, 
and is generally allowed independent jurisdiction in his 
own sphere. Freipiently he has considerable powers com¬ 
mitted to liini. For example, lie ni.ay arrange the village 
police, enforce sanitation, settle questions of ploughing and 
sowing, decide disputes among onltivators, provide for the 
onterlaimnent of travellers. llis remniicration consists 
of a cerljiin proportion of the pi*oduec, or a fixed assign¬ 
ment of eiiltivahle land rent free*. 

It must be noted that ho is required to act in concert 
with the village council, or Panchayat, of which he is the 
president. In India every village and every town has its 
Panchayat, whose functions resemble in a manner those of 
Fiiropean municipal boards. 1(n fhA_Patw.Kayn^ jg 0 
most qpfd jirnrot^^ J y ettnifc i- 
tuted in djfloronjLplnccs, It must hove consisted originally 
of live [pnucha) members, but is nowhere now restricted 
to that number. Seven or eight members ore now not 

In Bomc p.'trU of lacHa ho is Allowed on Acre in every twenty under 
oultivalioD. 
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uncommon. Id time (at K-a^t 500 years n.c ) t\v.. 

ommcils are mentioned, one of four members and the other 
of eleven *. 

Every caste, every trade, every separate association has 
its own peculiar and special Panc.hayat. At one time even 
native regiments elected their own ofRc r>, and small states 
their own rulers by means of Panehayats. Everything was 
managed and settled in this manner. A common proverb 
is current throughout India that * the voice of Go<l is ^ 
in the tive ’ { Pouch men Paramesra ra'). Happily for India, 
and for our own tenure of the country, our policy has always 
been to preserve existing native institutions as lar as 
possible intact. We encourage the t»eoi)le to settle their ^ 

own disputes among themselves in their own way . We * 

make a point of upholding the action of native Pandiayats, 
though we do not, of course, give leg-al validity to all their 
decisions. 

With regard to the other functionaries of the village, 
tlieru are at least twelve different kinds of village oilicials 
under the head-man, each paid by the cultivators in kind 
according to the value of the services he renders to the 
community, and each belonging to a separate caste, deter¬ 
mined by the nature of his employment. 

I. hirst comes the Patwari, or village accountant and 
registrar, who is a kind of Government land-steward, keep¬ 
ing the Jama-bandi or account of the lands, produce, rents 
and assessments of his village. He sometimes acts as 
Majmudar (othenvise Majumdar, corrupted into Mujuin- 
(lar) or State Record-keeper, and in some parts of Wcsiern 
India is called Talati. This functionary comes next to the 
head-man in importance and influeiice, having often inde¬ 
pendent authority, irrespective of his office as a Goverjiineut 
agent. He usually receives about half the emoluments of 
the head-man. 

* See ‘Maou,’ xii. no: ‘Any matter of law settled by a council consult¬ 
ing of ten law-abiding men under one bead, or by three such men under 
one hciui, should not be violated.* 
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Tlu*n seccuiclly (lu*re is the village chaplain, or 
domestic |iiiost (called ill Sanskrit Puiohita, and in Gu- 
jaiiiti Gor I'or (iuru)—who performs all relig'ious ceremonies 
for flic villajfors, the impuio castes only excepted. He is sup- 
porlcd hy fixed allot incuts of grain, and l»y special presents 
of food at cast<’ dinners, or by gifts of money on occasions 
of births, weddings, and other family solemnities. He 
often combines supplementary functions of a kindred nature. 
1‘or example, he may bo astrologer, almanac-maker, ami 
sehoolinaster. Furthermore he and his wife are generally 
; tlie village match-makers, arranging all the marriages of 
i the coinmunitv with careful attention to caste-usages. 

3. Next comes the Naf, or barber (Sanskrit Niipit, Arabic 
Ilaiiam, .sometimes vulgarly eallotl Warand or Wuland, and 
in Gujarat, Ghnenjo or Ghaoja}—who, with his kit of 
primitive razors and implements of the rudest description, 
does all the work expected of him admirably. No man in 
India thinks of shaving himself. Hence the barber is an 
important member of the community. His duties arc not 
confined to shaving. He cuts nails, shampoos the limbs, 
and often acts as village doctor *. In some parts of India 
ho helps to arrange marriages. 

4. Fourth on the list may be placed the Kumbhar, or 
letter (Sanskrit Knmbha-kara)—who by means of a wheel 
{chakra) of the simplest construction, makes all the earth¬ 
enware pots and platters of the villagers with a skill truly 
surprising. He generally uses a donkey to fetch his 
materials, and from his cleveniess in moulding clay into 
any shape, is facetiously called Praja|nti, ‘ the creator.’ 

5 - Fifth must bo mentioned the Sutnr, or carpenter 
(Sanskfit Sutra-dhura)—who also with the roughest tools 
does the village carpentering admimhly. He ought perhaps 
to have boon immed earlier, as he ranks high in the social 
scale, and in proof of his superior pretensions even claims 
the privilege of wearing the sacred thread like a Brahman. 


^ Hit wif« U ofUn tho viUAgd midwife^ 
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6. Then in close toin|)any with tlie oarpentor will alwavs 
he found the Lobar, or blacksmith (Sanskrit L.-ha-kara). 
These two useful workmen together make and mend all the 
village tools and agricultural implements. 

7. Next comes the Dhobi, or washerman—an important 
personage, for no family ever thinks of saving money b\- 
washing at home. This operation can only be performed 
by a man of the right caste. 

8. - Eighth in the list may be placeil the llhlsti (properly 
Bihishti), or water-carrier—sometimes called Pakhuli. He 
generally carries water in two leather-skins snspi-nded over 
the back of a bullock, or in one skin su.spen<lcd over his 
own back. 

9. Next ought to be reckoned the Darzi (often corrupted 
into Daijl) or bulor—sometimes called SCiT from his use of 
the Suchi or needle, and in the Dekkan Sipi or Simpi. 
He is not so important a j)er.son as in Europe, for the simple 
reason that an ordinary Indian’s clothes need very little 
stitching. Still such sewiiug as may be reejuired is alwavs 
done by the tailor and his wife, never by the women of tijc 
family. 

10. The tenth personage in the catalogue is the Mochi. 
or shoemaker—who repairs the shoes of the comimmitv, 
and makes the leather-work required in yokijig the hul- 
locks. Many of the villagers are content to remain shoe¬ 
less, but the cultivators require good thick soles, frerpieutly 
made of rhinoceros-hide brought from Zanzibar. 

11. Last but one, but not nearly least in importance, 
comes the Chaukidar, or watchman (in Gujarat called 

. ® or Pahari). Of these functionaries there are 
usually four, and in larger rural communes even fifteen or 
twenty. Though very poor, their trustworthiness when in 
charge of treasure or valuables of any kind is remarkable. 
In some places the watchman is also a Government oflieial, 
who receives as his pay five acres of rent-free land. In 
Orissa, according to Dr. Hunter,lie is generally allowed by 
the villagers to select the largest sheaf of corn in everj- field. 
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12. Under tlic Ittvllth head must be placed the impure 
castes \vlu) do all the dirty work of the villa^^efor ex¬ 
ample the ri.amar, or tanner (Sanskrit Charma-kara), who 
prepares ami liands over to the shoemaker all the hidc.s and 
skins of the sheep, oxen and other animals that die in the 


9 or Dher; and the Bhanfri*. These 
la^t two personarr^-s are the village menials. Their work is 
al.solutely necessary to the comfort if not to the very health 
and life of its population. They arc not only sweepers and 
scavenjjere; they do other menial work, and arc often 
trusted with the iiuj>ortant duty of carryings letters. The 
Bhangi also shows the road to travellers, carr^-ing a bamhoo 
walking-stiek with which he removes thorns and briars 
from the path. Both Dliers and Bliangj.-! are gross feeders 
They devour the flesh of cows, huffaloes, and all animals 
that die a natural death in the village. They also drink 
spirituous liquor, but rarely become intoxicated. In some 
parts of ■Western India the low caste sweeper population 
arc called Mhars. In other parts of India the name Dom 


1$ common. 


The various oflieials enumerated under the above twelve 
divisions along with the head-man, form the onlinnry com¬ 
plement ot servants and hnmlierafismen ncctlcd for the 
nmmteiinnco of even the smallest nirnl communities. They 
arc all paid by receiving portions of the groin or other 
liroduce in diflerent proportions, according to the character 
aiul extent of their services. 


Larger villages add other distinct functionaries, such as 
the C«r«, or schoolmaster; the Jo>hl, or astrologer (Sanskrit 
J^/oh»hT), who names the lucky days for sowing, ploughing, 
marriages, journeys. &c., draws out horoscopes and alma¬ 
nacs, and telU fortuucs-a most important personage, for 
nine-tenths of the people of India are slaves to astrological 
superstition; the laid, or village apothecary and doctor 
(Sanskrit Faidj/a)-, the W. or oilman (Sanskpit TniU; in 

(sliSrit'irr- i- to bo tut of bre-vking 

(baniknt bhan), to break) rwU to make ba3koU. ^ 
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?ome places c:illc<l Ghanchl)-, the A*/,Mr 7 , otlierwNe Ka-^cra, 
orbnizier; the AV?, or weaver ; the or <lyer ; the 

Itabriu, or confectioner. Theii in some villa^fos'there is 
the Gaj,nr<jan, or haiUtorm-chariner, who charms awa\ 
hailstorms liom the crops, and otlier varieties of cliarnurs. 
•sueli as the tiger-charmer, the sjiake charmer, ami above 
all the demon-charmer, who exorcises devils and other evil 

lu connexion with the subject of charmers, I ext mot a 
passage slightly abridgetl from .Vdain’s educational report 
on the district of Nattore in IJeiigal, adding a few ex¬ 
planatory words of my own here and there. 

In Bengal, he says, there is ‘a class of prctondci-s. still 
lower than the village doctors, who go under the general 
name of conjurers or charmers. Tlie largest divi.sion of 
this class are the snake-conjurers; their mimher in the 
single police division of Natfore being no less than 722. 
There are few villages without onr-, and in som- villages 
there are as many as ten. Thes.- take nothing for The 
performance of their rites, or the cures they pretend to 
have elfectcd. All is gratuitous, but they have substantial 
advantages which enable them to be thus liberal. When 
the inhabitants of a village, hitherto %vithout a conjurer, 
think that they can afford to have one, they invite a 
professor of the art from a ncighhouring village, where 
there happens to be one to spare, and give him a piece 
of land, and various privileges and immunitie.s. He pos¬ 
sesses great influence over the inhabitants. If a tpiarrel 
takes place, his interference will quell it sooner than that 
of any one else; and when he requires the aid of hU 
neighbours iu cultivating In's plot of ground or in reaping 

Its produce, it is always more readily given to him than to 
others. 


The art is not hereditary in a family or peculiar <0 any 
caste. One charmer I met with was a boatman, another a 
Cbaukidiir, a third a weaver. TVlioevcr learns the charm 
(perhaps consisting of some text from the Atharva-veda 
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or from a Tnnlra) raav practice it, brit those are heliovccl to 
]>ractico it most successfully, who are ‘ to tlie manner horn 
that is, who have heen horn under a favomble conjunction 
of ])lauets. Every conjurer seems to have a sepai-ato 
charni, lor I have found no two the same. No charmer 
olijcets to rejicat his charm. He will even consent to do so 
for the mere gratillcation of a stranger's curiosity, and will 
allow it to be taken down in writing. Neither do sucli 
oonjiirers appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily 
allowin'^ the virtue of other incantations than his own. 

Sometimes the pretended curer of snake-bites by charms 
professes also to possess the jiower of expellin" demons. 
an<l, in other cases the expoller of demons diselaims bein^ 
a snake-coujurcr. Demon-conjurers are not munerous in 
Natforej and ti^er-eonjnrers who profess to charm awa\ 
ti”'ers or cure their bites, althou;;h scarcely heard of in that 
division, arc nijmcrons in those parts of the district where 
there is much jungle infested by wild beasts. 

Distinet from the.se three kinds of conjurors, and callwl 
hy a dilferent name is a class of gifted (Sanskrit ffuni) 
persons who are believed to jwsscss the |>ower of preventing 
the fall of hail on the village crops. For this ])urposo 
when there is a prospect of a hailstorm, one of them poos 
out into the fields helonginp to the villope with a trident 
and a bunhlo’s horn. The trident is fixc<l in the pround, 
and the ‘ pifted ’ charmer makes a wide circle around it, 
running naked, blowing the horn, and pronouncing incan¬ 
tations. It is the firm belief of the villagers that their 
erojis arc by this means protected from hail-storms. Both 
men and women practice this business. There are about a 
dozen in Nattorc, and they are provided for in the same 
Way as the conjurors. 

Some of these details may appear unimportant^, but they 
help to give an insight into the character of the humble 
classes who constitute the great mass of the people, and 
whose happiness and improvement are identical with tho 
prosperity of the country. And although they exhibit 
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proofs of a most imbecile superstition, yet it is a snpen^ti- 
tion tvh.ch has Its origin in a childish ignorance of tlie 
common laws of nature, not in vice or depravity. Such 
^QJi^UUons are ne ither Hindu nor M uhamma,!.. 
cgual y reirndiated by the educate<l portioi^fCiltli'^ai^fs 

religionists. Tljef lii^^pfoFalTf autecedenrto ^ 
systems of faith, and have been handed down from time 
immemorial/ ^ 

I must, not omit to mention that one indispensable person 
in all tlie larger villages is the lianiya or shopkeeper and 
trader, who is also a money-lender and a kind of nettv 
banker. In Gujarat he is often a Marwari. This per- 
^imge makes advances to the villagers and binds his 
helpless debtors by stringent penalties. At least half the 
village ,s generally in bondage to him, and not uufre- 
quent y a great part of Ihe land pa...«cs into his possession. I 
A\ith nganl to the impure castes already alluded to 
as conrtituting one elem.-ni of all village communes it 
should be not...l that altliougl. regarded by the BnJinians 
as impure, their usefulness is not the less recognis.^. 
Ihc r services are, in fact, felt to be indispensable, and 
the treatment they receive accords with the urgency ratiier 
than with the character of their duties. No greater mis¬ 
take could bo made than to suppose that the wnditioa of 
the lovv-c^tc people of India is one either of serfdom or 

Albeit their occupation is of a mean kind they take a pride 
doing ,t well and patiently. They ar6 consequently not 
only well treated by others but they themselves have the 
same feelings of self-respect and caste-respect as the other 
e a.ssc3 of society Nay, they are often stricter in the 
obsenance of their casle rules than men of the higher 
classes The Dher is a degree higher in the scale toan 
the Bhang, and is not a Uttle proud of this superiorit/ 
He will on no account eat with the Bhangi, and they never 
intermarry. The Dhers piaeo great faith in the Kalki- 
a future incarnation of Vishnu-who is to appear on a 
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wliito liorse with a flaming sword to take vengrance oh 
s men, establish justice tbroughoiit the world, 
and restore the low castes to their proper position. Kalki. 
they say. is to marry a Dher woman, and the Dhers are 
tln-n to lake the ])laec of the Brahmans. 

And I may here remark that the Hinduism of the 
present day is hy no means a system that exists for the 
Brahmans alone. It is no rigid unbending system of 
hard and fast lines. On the contrary it possesses great 
elasticity, and delights in compromises and compensations. 
If strict in some points it is lax in others; if it gives 
power to one c;iste it gives power of a diflTerent kind, or 
at least some compensating advantage to another. 

The Bliangi, a man of the lowest caste in Gujanit, 
may he despised hy a few arrogant Bruhinans of the 
type described in Manu’s Law-book. Ilis touch, shadow, 
and very look may be avoided ; yet the Bhangi has his 
hour of triumph, if not of revenge. The Bnlliman is 
omnipotent during the day ; his blessing makes rich, 
and his curse withers; but the moment the sun goes 
down, and darkness sets in, the Brahman becomes power¬ 
less for good or evil. The tables arc then turned, and 
the power of the Bhangi of Gujarat begins. This is, 
curiously enough, displayed in some supj>osed command 
over the fords of rivers. No Gujarat Brahman of the 
strictly orthodox school will cross a ford after sunset, 
until he has asked pem\ission of a Bhangi. 

(With regard to the general character of the rural jiopu- 
lation of Western India, I may state that an experienced 
military officer, for some time Surveyor-General of the 
Bombay Presidency, recorded, about fifty years ago, the 
impressiouB he formed in the course of a minute survey 
of the country*. At that time the villagers of every 
caste Were found by him and his assistants to be ‘ simple 

‘ S« Lioat.-Coloaol Monlor WilliMOB* * Memoir of the ZilU of Brooch,’ 
p. 108. In quoting my fcther’e outhority, I may mention that hie expo- 
rienco of India extended orer twenty-four year* of unbroken active eorvlce. 
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deceiving tlio police. In point of fact we are apt to jnd-rc 
tl.c natives of India by the character they present to thi'ir 
foro-n rnlcr.s ratlicr than by that they bear t^iwards each 
other in tlieir own homes. The same men who in our courts 
oflaw have no idea of the duty of truth will in their own 
Panclnlyats settle disputes with ferfect fairness. ^ 

As (o the little villa-cof Khatraj, which I have al¬ 
ready mentioned as visited by me soon after my arrival 
• n Indm, I found its inhabitants living in a collection of 
btde better than mud huts and sheds, whose dilapidated 
ualls looked ns if they would revert to their primitive 
alluvium under the fn-st heavy downpour of rain All 
.. ^ncultural labour depends on the ox, and much 

of he f«Kl of th<- peasantry comes from cows and bufTiloes 
m the shape of milk and butter. Ilcnco in Klmlrnj yards 
fbr> cattle are intcra>er^cd everywhere with the mud tenc- 
:> monts o the inhabitants. Men. women, children, cows, 
oxen, and bufTa oes are huddled together in intimate com- 
mimion and fellowship, amid dirt, dust, and strong smells 
of and turrneric, 

o bora I afterwanls visited, was. that the walls of the 
duel in^ were daubed with nasty-looking circular cakes 
winch lookcxl like confections'of mud tnd clay mtS 
Mlh pieces of chopped straw. At first I was ^tempted 

ThT^misVr of the peasantiy were addicted 

to the mischievous amusement of pelting the sides of 

heir houses with dirt pics, which no one tS)k the trouble 
or iZZiJ'-' ' whi full 

markll „„ , T' . certoi„lT rtrike n. ... . 

doWiod-tV the ^ 

divflrfitd to the nQimaluimiit_nfLthA_«tnn 

aHment fof 
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VILLAGE OF KJfATJxAy. 

Lot no one, Lo^ever, ima^nne that all was dirt, ditapida- 
lOD coufu^on, and disorder in this typical little villa-o of 
Khatraj. On the contrary. I found an organized society 

:fre ■“ 

The plan of the village is very simple. It has one main 
regular street crossed hy two or three .side alleys. Near 
tlie centre is an open space, on one side of which is a vei v 
pninif.ve town-hall. consisting of a square jilot^f ground 
not bigger than the area of a smalUomn, slightly elevated 
and protected above by a rough roof, supported by rude 
columns. The structure, fthougl, unimp^ing, oWys tl!e' 
i^ual law of adaptation\ found to prevail everywhere 
throughout the habitable globe. The thick roof is com¬ 
pete y sun-proof and the four open sides admit, as they 
ought to do. all the xvinds of heaven. Here, on all 
needful occasions, the village Panchiiyat sits in di-ni(ied 
ad comfortable coolness-, if not in state and cere; 
tie head-man of course presiding. I„ ,omo s.Jail'l; 

VI la^s a cleared space under a large tree is the only 
mecting-pia^, and lU foliage the only shelter from sun 
and ram. On the other side of the open space is another 
smaU raised platform of rough masonry, on which ..row 
the Pipal tree and TulsI plant, the latter being held sa'cred 
as the favourite shrub of the go<l Vishnu. There L a 
all round for reverent circumamliulation, as por- 
iormed every day by the women of the community. 

Furthermore, no village in India is without its Lnlc 
or temples, though they are of a very rude kind At 
Khatraj ^thero are two shrines—one to Siva (with his son 
Gane^ lord of demons’) in his character of Father o; all 

I - Mother (othe™-11 

ailed Amba)^ the village generally identified by the 

Brahmans with some form of Siva’s consort. But it^must 

be ob^rved that the village goddess (devi) has a spS 

character and special name in every district and ^most 

every village. In Khatraj she is called Kho^yaroL 
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‘ ftrischieC,’ bocniisc she is supposed, when in an amiable 
mood, to sliield from harm. She will, however, ecpially 
cause liarm. when her temper is rumed by the slightest 
omission of any formula in the daily process of conciliating 
her favour. Thotigh euph^isticaily styled ‘ Mother/ she 
has liHle of a maternal character .about her. She not 
unfrequenf ly sends diseases. If cholera or smnll-po.x break 
out in the village, the Mother is offendeil and must 1 )q 
aj.peased with additional oflerings. She is sometimes re- 
prc>onfed by a rudely carved image, sometimes by a simple 
recumbent unworked stone. 


I soon diseoveretl that the women of India are, like the 
women in other parts of the world, more regular in the 
I'erformance of religious exorcises than the men. But 
they are also far more bigoteil, intolerant, and superstitions. 
In most places they confine their religion to a diligent 
u-.r-ship of the TulsI plant. At Khatraj, on the occasion 
ol my visit, a woman was performing circumambulation 

round this wicrod little shrub io8 times, 
her simple object being to secure long life for her husband^ 
niKl a large family of sons for herself. The right shoulder 
mu>t a ways be kept towanls the object circumambulated, 
probably with the iilea of following the sun’s course. 

Ihc men arc, however, by no means deficient in the 
practice of rehg.ous duties. On tho contra^', religion of 
ionie kind enters largely into their cveryiay life. Nay 
>t may even be said that religious ideas and aspirationsi 1 
religious hopes and fears—arc interwoven with the whole 
texture of their mental constitution. A clergyman, who 
has resided nearly all his life in India, once remarked to 

Mdlll'D ^ villager whose 

childlike trust in his god, and in the efficacy of his w- 

lipious obsor^-ances-whosc simplicity of character and 

pradj^eal application of the principles of his creed, put 
US Chnstinns -to sbamo. 

orijfinally oonneoM with Sun- 
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I asked one of flte Kliatraj Jiralinians to ^ivo me a 
specinieu of his haodwritin^p, or to write any sentence 
he liked best in the Sanskrit langua^. Thereupon he 
wrote as follows; Brahmnninulm jiarania-siikhadaia kevaluni 
juana-murinn iknm nUifnm rimalam atuhim Hnna-dhUsahAii- 
hhaiam numtrni. that is (freely translated): ‘I bow down 
before the One God, who is the only existing Being—wh.. 
IS all joy and the giver of all joy,—who is all knowTedgo— 
who is eternal, stainless, unehangeable, present as a witness 
m all eonscionccs.* Another Brahman, when asked to 
write his autogiaph, instead of his own name immediately 
^ Bhagatate namak ‘ Reverenee to God.’ Another 
complied with a similar ref|uest for his autograph by writin- 

the sacred monosyllable ‘ Om’—supposed to contain thnl 

letters symbolical of the three jiersons in the Hindu Triad 
of godjil. 

So much for rural life in India. 

My next excursion was to the neighbouring towns of 

Mehmoodubad and Kaira. The name of the first (properly 

written Mahmud-abad, (he city of Mahmud) is an iiuli. 

cation that it was founded by a Miisalman ruler. The 

latter is a mere corruption of the Sanskrit kheda, or klichi 
a town. 

More thoroughly Eastern towns could scarcely have been 
Bolecled for a first introduction to Indian civic life. They 
are both small in area—especially Mehnioodahad—but 
densely populated. In the one case about fifteen thousiind 
peoidc, and in the other twenty thousand are packed 

to^dher in spaces, which in England would not contain 
half that number. 

Of Murse self-government prevails in the native towns 
as well as m the rural communes. The native head of 
a township, corresponding to the head-man of a villus 
.6 called ,n some parts of India Nagar-slieth or Nagar-seth 
(from the Sanskrit Nagara-sreshthin). He has always 
a Panel! or council under him, which in some parts of 
Western India is caUed, 1 believe, Majan (for Maha-juna) 
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Our Government is lamlably endeavouring (o establish 

municipal institutions on Euroi>ean principles everywhere 

throughout India, but even a town Uke Kaira is as yet not 

advanced enough to bear any form of self-government 

different from that which it has possessed from time im- 
memorial, 

dirt and disease follow inevitably on over- 
erond.nfr and reassert themselves after every ellbrt on the 

M . 1 ehnaoodabad and Kaira am redolent with those 

pec I'arly Eastern odonrs that mrse fron. the ahseneo 

ail drain.i-c, and the abnndant use of asalietida, and 
Other pui^vnt vegetalde products. 

It is well known that the site of Eastern cities has boon 
ns an y shifted by despotic rulers, sometimes out of 
^oro e.apnce sometimes for the simple reason that each 

bit a traveller has only to walk through a town like Kaira 

lationsT ‘ ''i «*’ whole popu¬ 

lations from ouo place to another has often been a matU-r 

of sheer necessity. It is frequently the only metS of 

pcnping Um tUcascs engoudered bv jiialW ^^hn linp from 

33:tt-:=S^ 

improved ^iUnns „^f 

tho ohcmicl^l Lta" SToT' 

-a:d “'nZrr 

r “ ““ 

enoimlori h^n^wSl! L^^hLt 
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Its iH-autifiil wood carvings. If lias also many loftier and 
iK-fter rcsitUnces built of sun-baked bricks, sonic of whidi 
notwitbstanding, look as if they would tumble into ruins 
on very slight provocation. Here and there the walls 
ot the houses have staring bright paintings representino 
animals—generally elephants or monkeys, or the grotesque 
figures of gods, heroes, and men, and not unfrequontly well- 
known characters in the national epics, drawn with about 
as much artistic skill as niiglit be expected from a Euro¬ 
pean vill.nge sign-board painter. 

The streets are constructed with some regularity, but are 
broken up at intervals by cattle-sheds. Not a pane of 
glass )s to be seen in any jiart of the town. In the bazaars 
or streets of shops, all the houses have open recesses for 
shops—without the faintest approach to a glass-window— 
under projecting wooden caves covered with coeoa-imt 
leaves or bamboos. In these recesses all kinds of curious 
indigenous commodities-notahly strange sweetmeats and 
odd compounds of coarse siig^ir—arc exposed for ..ale by 
their half-naked owners. Here, too, artisans of an 
amusingly archaic tjT>e ply tlieir occupations almost in 
the open air. while just as in villages, beasts and birds 
mix everywhere sociably, and on the best possible U>rms. 

>th the inhabitants. Here and there sacred bull.s are 
seen roaming at largo about the streets, and insluuatin<^ 
themselves into any open door that takes their fancy 
IIoppeniDg to pass through the streets in the mornin- 

{ “'I population cleaning th^; 

teeth outside the doors of their houses. 

What struck me most forcibly was the number of 

temples, small shrines, and sacred trees. In everv Eno- 

hsh towo-not excepting our ancient city of OxfortI 

there is a public-house at every corner. Now, if Ibr every 

publ.chousc were substituted a temple or sacred obje^ 

of some kind, an idea might be formed of the proportion 


■ I am toM that in Oxford wo have one pubUchonae to oveiy 98 


penoQs, 
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}=ucli ol.joct'; bear to the other buildings of an ordinary 
u.itiso town, or course many of these shrines are struc¬ 
tures of a rougli and ready eliaraeter—often merely niches 
in walls containing perhaps nothing but a shapeless st^e- 
symbol or grotesque idol smeared with vermilion. Often 
there is no idol at all but a mere daub of red paint on 
a wall or old tree. But they are all consecrated places 
n..twithsb»nding, and the offerings of worshii)pci-s are 
always to bo found near them. 

At the very entrance to the town of Kaira there is a 
largo temple dedicated to the great hero Rama’s monkey- 
nl > ILinunian. It consists ol an extensive enelosuro 
surrounded by a Dharma-^la or kind of cloister for the 
temporary accommodation of travellers.. A rude image of 
the Ai>e.god smeared with vermilion—-the sacrwT^lom- 
coimnon to this god and Ganesim^ surroundciL with 
ollerings of oil \ occupies a central |)osition under the 
principal shrine in the centre of the enclosure, while the 

image of the god Rama, Ilaminian’s master, is placed 
quite subordinately on one side. 

Retween the two is a Dipa-malS or stone column for 
holding lamps arranged in circles, and lighted up on 
fcstivul-days. Here also in the same enclosure is an 
inmge of Ganesa and the Lingnm, or symbol of Siva, and 

a shrine to Sitaba, the goddess of small-pox, sometimes 
identified with JCaU ^iyp’c 

inquires into the meaning of this miscellaneous 
rfit^ley of god.s collcctc-d together in one locality, he is sure 
to be told tliat they ail represent different manifestations of 
one and the same Supreme Being. 

In the centre of the town, as at Khutraj, there is a 
quadrangular stone platform, on which are planted the 
Pipnl tree and the Tulsi shrub—the former sacred to 
Brahma the Creator, the latter to Vishnu the Preserver— 
with a space all round for reverential circumambulation. 


• ThoBC 1 remains of So m&tidi of offerinCT of oU 

presented to the idol of Han.imSn at a recoat fosUval in U* honour. 
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In a neighbouring street is a temple containing an iniarre 
of Vishnu as Vithoba. This is the form in which he Is 
worshipped at Pandharpur in the Delchan. The figure of 
the god is upright. It is ipiite black, and in a stan.liiur 
attitude with the arms akimbo. I saw that an offerin-^ o'!* 
flowers and food had been recently presented. Incense 

was burning and two or three lamjis were liglitcd before 
the image. 

Tlio pnest of the shrine was very’ obliging and ready to 
I'Janswer all my questions, though he dcclim-d at f.r^t to 
‘heegJe to my request that the door might he opened. 
as his reason that the gofl was in the act of tiikino- his- 
midday repast, and might not to be disturbed. 

T visited another small shrine erected to the honour of 
a Sadlm or holy man, whose name I understood to be 
Pannama and who has no large number of followci-s. 
rhero was no irnagc. but only an empty scat or throne 
(ga<li;. I was asked to take my shot’s off before ent.-rino- 

the sacred enclosure. l|ln.all Asintic-countries aman mus" 

uncover fcct..imtcaA of Ilk lmad, i ho wishes ta-JioH- 

respect . IJ 4 

Passing other temples of less importance I onicr-ed on 
an open piece of ground, where was a small public «irdon 
and a building used as a public library well stocked with 
stondard Lnghsh works. A sacred hull tvas reposing here 
close to a picturesque well. Here also was a small shrine 
erected over the ashes of a Sati, a faithful wife, who had 
burnt herself on this veiy spot with the con.se of her 
husband many years before. It contained nothing hut a 
Hat circular stone on which were her supposed footprints 
buch shnnes are revered as sacred by all sects and parties 
and are scattered over the whole of India, bearing witness 

to the former prevalence of a monstrous superstition, now 
liappily abolished ^ 

^ the practice «tu. ever univen«il 

projK-rtion of the wives of Inrfia ever becauie 
and whenever a widow had children, her children eaved her 
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-Xml wli.nt of tlio twenty th.nisaiul inhabitants? The 
«frccN are al.ve with men. women, and children, and the 
daik iec-e.--scs of the -round-noor shops are veritable hives. 
As I walked alon- I was followed by crowds of curious 
but re>p.cllul observers. They bel.aved with the utmost 
decorum, and, if they occasionally pressed upon me a little 
too closely, were all kept in check by two sepoys 

IV lar the majority of the natives in Indian towns, 

e\en m limes of plenty and prosperity, look half.fe<l and 

a(fe£iiatc<], and the old people quite emanated. Here and 

1 here one is slnrtlecl hy (he opposite extreme of abnormal , 

ob^iiity. A really fit Ilrfilimaii is a very comical and by^^ 

no means uncommon spectacle. In fact exces.sive leanness 

and Its opposite may be studied phy.sioh.-ieally to ffreat 

a.lvantafere m India. Very few men are oppressed by a 

supertluity of clolbing, while the children, up to six or 

■> i^cven years of a-o, run about as they came into the world 

\ witboiA a sinjjlc encumbrance, except perhaps a necklace 
anti a lew bangles. 

I The pieturesque costumes of (he better clothed—espe¬ 
cially as shown in the -raceful folds of their long loose 
• obes, and the vnnegaUHl colours of their turbans-the 
fflossy skins of nearly nude youthful figures, and their 
movements and attitudes in walking or standing, would 

ndndralior" “"*'**^ cestneies of delight and 

I As fur the women, those that one sees in public are very 
seldom good-looking in any part of India; but nothing 
can equal the grace and charm of their attitudes and 
I hearing when they go down in troops to the wells, cariying 
earthenware jars, or copper Iotas for water on their heads. 

1 heir method of carrpng their little children astride on 
] their hips is not equally picturesque. 

may WUMB-no-oiSSirtl' 

tho chanictor of an Tnrliftft _ 
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The.r whole costume consists of two articlcs-a simple 
bcKl.ce fitt.ngr close to the chest, and one long cloth wound 
^'raceluiy round the person, and often brought over the 
•ead. In the case of women of the higlior classes, who 
are rarely seen ,n publie except in the Maratha country 
this long robe, which is called a sari, is at least ton yards 
ong and ofUm of very costly material. Xovertheless wlmt 
the husband gams by the simi.licity of his wife’s taste in 
the matter of her two garments, is more than counter- 
balanetd by her jrendiant for expensive jewelry. /, 

And here I may observe that notwithstanding the an.' 
parent poverty of the common people of Indiar they arc 
|rarely poor to the point of discomfort. (Thanks to the 
climate they have few wants, and are very Ihrilty. How 
ever small the weekly earning.^, a little monev is sure to be 
saved, and that little is never wa>ted on .strong drinks 

Post-office Savings Ihmk. it is generally invested in jewelry 
cl t f ^nd children ol’ the f ,mil/ 

I an f fiogers, and toes covered with 

bangles and rin^, generally made of silver and not seldom 

gold It IB (.ifficult to believe in the poverty, much less 
m the alleged hankruptcy of India.) Searc^dy^ woman of 
the poorest himihes is without a noLring in one nostril 
and many of the lictter classes have also necklaces and 
earnn^. Sometimes the nasal organ is decorated with V 
sma circlet of five or six pearls sot in goh Vwth an 
y emerald in the centre. I once saw a womL iH o liv S 

She had a double row of cl.a^d gold heads round her neck' ’ 
Her nose-nng had six fine^pearls, hut she had not vet 
^ved enough money for the central emerald, which U sure 
to he procured and duly inserted a few years hence ) 

Again when I vvas at Ahmedahad. I was invited'fnto the 
boose of a man who has a large family , and who has been 
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many years. lie tt>ok rue into a private room, opened 
a (leal box in (he corner and dis[)layod the jewels worn 
In’ his wife and children on festive occasions. I believe 
I am under the mark when I say that they mi"ht have 
boon sold in Enjjland for at least .st’i^oo. 

So also one has only to go to a lailway station when 
a local train comes in to see an almost incredible amount 
of jewelry in the third class carriages. Men and women 
are packed like sheep, the sexes being kept separate, but 
scarcely a woman, except the very poorest, is without a 
nose-ring in one nostril, or an earring in one ear, or gold 
or silver ornaments of some kind. 

Again we were one day tiken by the Collector of Kaira’s 
wife to a girls’_school.' My companions were ladies who 
inspected It closely. They informed me that 35 girls wore 
assembled in the class-room awaiting their arrival with 
six women superintciidants. All the girls, however poor, 
wore ornaments of some sort or other, and two or three 
tiny children of three or four years of age, though wholly 
unencumbered with clothing, wore literally bowed down 
by the weight of thick bracelets, necklaces, and ankle-rings. 
A few, only of the poorc.st, had necklaces and ornaments 
made of straw. The teachers, too, were profu'sely do- 
corat^nl, only one poor widow in sombre attire, and 
undecorated by a single oniamcnt, stood aloof ns if 
apologizing for being present in the room, or indeed for 
being present in the world at all. 

The children sang a song in melancholy tones, moving 
round and clapping their hands. Some rend and nnsweixxl 
questions in Gujarati. Others showed their needlework 
and coarse embroidery. 

As to the boys’ schools in towns like Mehmoodabad and 
Kairn, they are often conductixl by uotivo schoolmasters 
in the open air. Wc passed one consisting of about forty 
children. The boys were repeating or rather screaming 
out the multiplication table up to n hundred times a hun¬ 
dred with wonderful energy, and kept time together with 
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such accuracy, that their combiucd voices made a piercing 
roar. I found that most of the bigger boys could iciid 
books in the Gujarati character with ease and fluency. 

(Of course the teaching of girls, whenever any teaching 
is "iven at all either at school or at home, cannot be carried 
on beyond the .age of eleven. At that age they all begin 
domestic duties in their husband’s homes. Most_of__thc 
evils, r eligious, moral, and physicn l, under which. India is 
still Bu ffering ^ a rc due to early marriag es and the igiiorance 
<ntnemale population. In 1872-73 British India had 
only 5700 girls receiving public education. 1 
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SA:\rADH, SACUIFICE, SELF-IMMOLATION. 

AND SELF-TORTURE 


Kaira Districts. 1876. 

A REMARKAIILE .ittompt nt achieving,- a kind of ranon- 
i7ation or samtslii]), by the accomplishment of an apparent 
Sainndh, occurred in the district of Kaira in Gujanit, pr^w 
s,.lcd over by Mr. Frederick Sheppard, the energetic Col- 
lector m wlH)8e camp I stayed on my first arrival in India. 
A brief account of the circumstances aftendinff the dis¬ 
covery and interruption of the attempt may be acceptable 
to an inereasinff class of readers who take an interest in 
the various phases and peculiarities of Indian religious life 
I propose, therefore, to introduce the narrative by a few 
remarks about sacrifice, immolation, and self-torture, all o» 
which were once common in India. 

In. ivlint may be eillc<l llm Briihrannical period, wliioh 
»..ccocdod the Vodio period of Hinduism, lu.mnn Lcrifioo 
pmrt have prevailed among the Brahmanical races, 'fhis 
IS bunieiently evident from the story of ^iiimhdephn in the 
Attareya-hrahniann. It is oven believed Try ‘ mVny thjt 
the sects railed ^5ktas (or TOntrihas) formerly ate portions 
.of the flesh and drank the blood of the victims sacrifleed at 
their secret orgies. Among the wild Hill tribes and pri- 
mitive racra of India, the chief idea of religion has been 
the neccraity of appeasing the malice of malignant beings 
l y oblations of blood, nnd on occasions of great emergency 
by the onlpounng of human blood. Their gods thirsted 
for blood and preferred that of men, while that of chUdrea 
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was an iiresistibW delicacy certain to put them in tlie best 
of humours. 

Very little more than thirty years has elapsed since 
the suppression of human sacrifices amonjj tlie KaiuUis 
(often written Kondhs or Khond'), an aboriginal tribe of 
Orissa. Their terrible Earth-god was supposed to send 
tarn in OS and jiestilenees unless pro{>itiatcd by blood. Ac-* 
cording to Dr. Hunter (Statistics of liengal, xix. 2^5) ‘ the 
victims were of cither sex, and generally of tender age. 
The deUnstable office of providing them formed a hereditary 
privilege of the Pans, one of the alien low castes attached 
to the Kandh villages. Procurers of this cla'^s yea riy 
s allied forth into the plains, and bought up u herd of 
promising boys and girls from the j)oorer Iliinliis. Some¬ 
times they kidnapped their prey ; and each Knndh district 
kept a stock of victims in reserve, “ to meet sudden de¬ 
mands for atonement.” llrahmans and Kaiulhs wore the 
only races whose purity exempted them from saeridee, and 
a rule came down from remote antiquity that the victim 
mu$( be houtjhl with a price. 

‘After a village had purchased a victim, it treated him 
with much kindness, regarding him as a consecrated being, 
eagerly welcomed at every threshold. If a child, ho en¬ 
joyed perfect liberty; hut if an adult, the chief of the 
village kept him in his own house, and fed him well, but 
fettered him so that he could not escape *. When the 
time of atonement had come, the Kandhs spent two days 
in feasting and ijot : on the third they offered up the 
victim, shouting as the first blood fell to the ground, “ "We 
bought you with a price; no sin rests with us.” ’ 

Our Government, by Act XXI of 1845, entirely sup¬ 
pressed these horrible sacrifices, and established a special 
agency for enforcing obedience to the order for their 
abolition. Human sacrifices were offered in the city of 
Saugor during the whole of the Maratha Government 

’ A Bimilor pnctico of feediofr, fattening, anJ |>otiiDg oousecrat^d bimiem 
victims prevailed, I believe, in Mexico. 
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up to the yenr i8co, when they were put a stop to by 
the local native Governor, a very humane man. 

1 once heard, writes Colonel Sleenian, ‘ a very learned 
Knlhman priest say that he thought the decline of the 
Governor’s family arose from this innwation. "There 
is, said he, " no sin in not olTering human sacrifices to 
the gods where none have ever been offered ; but where 
the gixls have been accustomed to them, they arc very 
naturally annoyed when the rite is abolished, and visit 
the place ami people with all kinds of calamities.” ’ 
Human sa-Tifiecs, howcver>^\veie,j)jrobabb’ rare among 
the purely Aryan _races,jvhile_the sacrj^fice of animals be¬ 
came univer^^' TfieTlrsl idea of'^crifice o^TnyTimT— 
whether of grain, fruits, or animals—seems to have been 
that of supplying the deities with nourishment. Gods 
and men all feasted together. Tlien succeeded the notion 
of the need of vit^ious suffering, or life for life, blood for 
blood. Some deities were believed to thirst for human 
blood, and the bloml of animals was substituted for that 
of men. One of the effects of Buddhism was to cause' a 
rapid diminution of animal sacrifice. It is now rarely 
scon, except at the altars of the fierce goddess of de- 
struction (Kali), or of forms and near relations of Kiili 
(such as the Grama^devatat^, ‘ village deities,’ and Mdldi, 
‘village mothers,’) and at the altars of the tu^lary deity 
Aycnar, and at devil-shrines in the South. I myself 
sjiw very few animals sacrificed even to the bloody god¬ 
desses, though I took pains to visit them on the proper 
days. 

Other forms of imn^olation were once common in India, 
The Thugs (properly written Thagit) maintained that they 
sacrificed their victims to the goddess Kali. 

Now that Thuggism has been suppressed by us, a good 
deal of d^urn-{)oisoning is practised by the same class 
of people. Not long ago, an old man and his son were 
poisoned by a gang, of these poisoners for the sake of a 
new blanket which the old man had purchased and im- 
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prudently hung on a tree near his hut. The g.'ing ap¬ 
peared to be travellers, and effected their object by 
making friends with him, cooking their dinner near him, 
and giving him a portion i)reviously poisoned for his 
own use. 

Tl >e killing of femal e infants once prevailed extensively 
‘n the Panjab and Rajputana. owing to the difficulty of 
providing daughters with suitable Iiusbands and the im¬ 
mense expenses entailed by nuptial festivities. Tliroiigh • 

our instrumentality the practice has now been discon- 
tinned, or if rare cases of female infanticide occur, they 
are perpetrated with great secrecy, 

Again, in former days, self-immolation was common. 

Many fanatical pilgrims, while labouring under violent 
excitement amounting to religious frenzy, immolated them¬ 
selves at the festivals of the God Siva (tlie proper god of 
♦lestruction), and even at the great car-festivals {ratha- 
yalrd) of the god Vishnu, voluntarily throwing tliem- 
selves under the enormous wheels not only of the ear of 
Jagan-nath {Krishna or Vishnu, as ‘ lord and preserver 
of the world’), at Puri in Orissa, but of other similar 
idol-cars also. 

I found such cars attached to every large Vishnu pagoda ' 

in the South of India, They are supposed to typify the 
moving active world over which the god presides, and 
the friezes of groUsque sculptures, one under the other, 
with which they are covered, exhibit the world’s good 
and bad, pure and impure characters in disgustingly in- 
congruo us juxtapo sition. Some of them are so large and 
lieavy that they require to be supported on sixteen wheels, 
and on a particular day, once a year, they are drawn 
through the streets by thousands of people. Every now 
and then persons are crushed under the wlicels; for a 
rather unexpected consequence of our civilisation has been 
to increase religious gatherings among the natives by 
creating facilities of communication, and the best govern- 
meat canuot always preveat accidents. 
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liuK'fd, if tlio Oris,<a devotees arc true to their own 
creed, accidental death ought to be the formal vcrjlict 
ill every case of seeming suicide at Puri. For notliing, in 
fact, is more abhorrent to the i>riiuiplcs of all Vislmu- 
worsbip than the infliction of any kind of death on the 
most insignificant animal, and to die by one’s own hand 
is a form of destruction to be shrunk from by a true 
^ aishnava with the most intense reli^ons horror. 

The Jagan-nath festival, writes Dr. W. Vi. Hunter, in 
the 19th volume of his Statistical Account of Bengal 
(l»- .59) ‘r ‘ place according as the Hindu months fall, 
in June or July, and tor weeks beforehand pilgrims come 
trooping info Puri by thousands every day. The whole 
district is in a ferment. The great car is forty-fivo feet 
in lu-ight. Ihis vast structure is supported on sixteen 
wheels of seven feet diameter, and is thirty-five feet square, 
llie brother anti sister ol Jagan-nath have separate ears 
a few feet smaller. When the saercnl images nro at length 
brought forth and placed upon their chariots, thousands 
fall on their knees and bow their foreheads in the dust. 
The vast multitude shouts with one throat, and, surging 
backwards and forwaitU, drags the wheeled edifices down 
the broad street towanls the country-house of the world^s 
lord (Jagan-niith). Music strikes up before and behind, 
drums beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from the 
cars, or shout n sort of fcsccnnine medley, enlivened with 
bioad allusions and coarse gestures, which ore received 
with roars of laughter from the crowd. And so the dense 
mass struggles forwanl by convulsive jerks, tugging and 
sweating, shouting and jumping, singing and praying. 
Iho distance from the temple to the country-house is less 
than a mile ; but the wheels sink deep into the sand, 
and the journey takes several days. After houre of severe 
foil and wild excitement in the July tropical sun, a re¬ 
action necessarily follows. The zeal of the pilgrims flags 
before the garden-house is reached; und the cars, deserted 

' Id twenty volumei. juit publi*hoJ by Measra. TrUbner and Co. 
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by llic devotees, are di-.if>;<jed along by the j)iofe?sional 
jmilere with deep-drawn grunts and groans. These men, 
4200 in number, are peasants from the neighbourin'^ 
Fiscal Divisions, who geneinlly manage to live at free 
quarters in Puri during the festival. 

‘ Once arrived at the country-house, the enthusiasm 
subsides. The pilgrims drop exhausted upon the burning 
sand of the sacred street, or block up tlie lanes with their 
prostrate bodies. When they have slept off their excite¬ 
ment, they rise refreshed and ready for another of the 
strong religious stimulants of the season. The world’s 
lord is left to get back to his temple as best he can; and 
in the quaint words of a writer half a century ago, but 
for the professional car-j>ullers, the god “would infallibly 
stiek'’ at bis countiy-house. 

‘ In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand 
men and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure 
or hard labour, and all of them tugging and straining to 
the utmost under tlic blazing tropical sun, deaths must 
occasionally occur. There have, doubtless, been instances ' 
of pilgrinns throwing themselves under the wheels in a 
frenzy of religious exeitement; hut such insbiiiccs have / 
always l>oen rare, and are now unknown. At one time 
several unhappy people were killed or injured every year, 
but they were almoNt invariably cases of accidental tramp¬ 
ling. The few suicides that did occur were, for the most 
part, cases of diseased and miserahle objects, who took this 
means to put themselves out of pain. The ofFicial returns 
now place this beyond doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be ! 
more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu-worsliip than sell- 
immolalion. Accidental death within the temple renders 
the whole place unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and 
the polluted offerings are hurried away from the sight of 
the ofleoded god. According to 6aitanya, the apostle of 
Jagan-iiath, the destruction of the least of God’s creatures 
is a sin against the Creator, Self-immolation he would 
have regjirdfd with horror.’ 
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Silf-imrnolafion, in other ways, was once extensively 

prevalent. Arrian, it is well known, describes how. in 

the tune of Alexander the Great, a man named Kalanos 

—one of a sect of Indian wise men who went nake<l_ 

liunud himself upon a pile. This description is like 

that of the self-cremation of the ascetic ^arabhanga in 

Katnayana, iii. 9. Cicero alludes to it in a celebrated 

passage: ‘ Ksf profccto tjuid<lam ctiam in barbaris o-en- 

tihiis praesentiens at<p,e divinans: siquidem ad mortem 

proficiscens Calan.is Indus, cum adseenderet in rogiim 

.ydinteni; O praeclarum disccssum, inquit, e vitft.’ ”(De 
Divin. i. 23.) ' 

There are some sand-hills in the Safpura mngc dedi¬ 
cated to Mahadeva—supposed, as Itfahakaln, to preside over 
destruction. From a rock on these hills many youths have 
precipitated themselves, because their mothers, being child¬ 
less, have dedicated their first-born sons to the god. 

According to Col. Sleeman, ‘ when a woman is without 
children, she makes votive offerings to all the gods who 
can, she thinks, assist her; and promises of still greater 
offerings m case they should gnint what she wants. 
Smaller promises being found of no avail, she at last 
promises her first-born, if a male, to the god of de- 
struedon, Maha.leva (Siva). If she gets a son, she con¬ 
ceals from him her vow till he has attained the age of 
puberty; she then communicates it to him, and enjoins 
hm. „ f„.„, i, „ M,.vos it to bo bio 
<luty to obey Ino m„tl,er's coll; and from timt moment 
considers lumself ns devoted to tlie god. Without breath- 
ng (o any bvmg soul a syllable of what she has told 
b m, be puts on the habit of a pilgrim or rcligioua men- 

Jd in dcdicatid to this 

on 1,0 Mabadeva hills, throws himself from a perpen- 
feular height of four or five hundred feet, aud isSed 

feel himself quite prepared for the sacrifice on the first 
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visit, he spends another year in pilg^rimag-cs, and returns 
to fulfil his mother’s vow at the next fair. Some have, 
I believe, been known to postpone the sacrifice to a third 
fair; but the interval is always spent in painful pil^^rini- 
ages to the celebrated temples of the god 

This motle of suicide is called Bhrigu-pata. ‘throwing 
one’s-self from a precipice.* It was once equally common 
at the rock of Girnar, in Kathiawar, and has only recently 
been prohibited. 

We have made great efforts to put a stop to these 

horrors by doing away with the fair. On one occasion 

our efforts were assiste<l by the cholera, which broke out 

among the multitude. This visitation was considered by 

the people as an intimation on the part of the god that 

they ought to have been more attentive to the wishes of 

the while men. It is noteworthy that Mahadeva is the 

% 

only Hindu god represented of a fair colour—probably 
from his connection with the Snowy Jlountains. 

With regard to the immolation of the faitliful wife, 
commonly called Sutec ( = Sanskrit Sail) who followed her 
husband in death, and burned herself on his funeral pile, 
cveiywhere in India I saw, scattered about in various 
places, monuments erected over the ashes of Satis, and 
everywhere such monuments (often enshrining the sup¬ 
posed footprints of the faithful wife) are still regarded 
with the greatest veneration by the people. 

Sometimes the poor women in their liorror of burning 
have submitted to the alternative of being buried alive 
with their husbands. The practice of Satl was for a 
long period thought to be so intimately connected with 
the religious belief of the Hindus, that our Government 
did not venture to put a stop to it. It was known to 
be enjoined in certain comparatively modern Indian codes, 
and for some time it was not discovered that the fanatical 
Brahmans, to obtain the requisite authority for insisting 
on the continual observance of the rite, liad permitted the 

' Slcenuo’a ' Ramblon and R^colltfcUons/ p. 133. 
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Pui»>{ituiion of (lie words atjueh, ‘of firt'’ for 
core, Mirst,- .t the oi.d of tl.c Rig-veda text (X. IH 7) 
thus trnnslatahlo: ‘without tears, without sorrow be- 

d. ek..d wah jewels let the wives go up to the altar 
Jirxf. 

Our Goyeruinont prohibited tl.e burning of any widow 

e. vypf under strict regulations, and except with her own 
lull consent ; luit, m consequence of our half-sanction, the 
iH.niber of widows actually returned as burnt in Bengal 
rose ,n one year to 839, while in other years the average 
«as 500. In Lord Amherst’s time the seven European 
unct.onanes charge of the seven newly-aequired dis- 

tnets, one aii.l all dcclar^l against the abolition of widow- 

u! 7 'ivT'^ a»thorities as Colebrooke and 

V I ; interference. Yet under Lord 

\\ dham IJeuGnck s administration a law was passed in 

9 (lU'ff. XMI) whieh suppressed the practice with 
entire success, and without difliculty or disturbance of any 
hind, notwithstanding all the bigotry, fanaticism, and pre¬ 
judice brought to hear 111 opposition to the measure. 

We have also prevented the hurving alive of loners and 
others atllicL^ with ineumble di.n^s. which Conc^ 

Kir ■- ““ - -- 

«■ a kind of living death. Lepers ore excluded from 
society and can find no employment. They often gave 
tlumselycs up of their own accord to be burii-d alivo,^ho 

■?'0“ performing Sa- 

maJI, (=Sunsk-nt S„«mi). The word properly Lans 

1 mten^ conconimlion of the timnghb on some holy object. 

and b„d?r'^ of all connexion betwL sonl 

and body by religious abstraction. 

The tomb of a Sannyfisi, or holy Brahman, who has 
given up all worldly connexions and abandoned caste- 
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obligtitions, is also called a Samadh { = Stimiii 1 h\). A hol\- 
man of this kind is never burnt, but buried ; and his 
entombed boJy is supposed to lie for centuries in the 
Samadh trance. Such tombs are often great places 
of i)ilgrimage, resorted to by thousands from all parts 
of India. 

Colonel Sleeman (in his ‘ Rambles and Recollections,’ 
P- 3 - 15 ) describes how he once knew a very respectable 
Hindu gentleman who came to the river Narbada, at- 
tcndt*d by a large retinue, to perform a kind of water 
Suniadh, in consequence of an incurable disease under 
which he laboured. After taking leave of his family, 
he entered a boat, which conveyed him to the deepest 
part of the river. He then loaded himself with sand, 
and, stepping into the water, disappeared. 

Sell-immolation by drowning was once very common 
at Benares. Di»hop Ilebor describes how niany >cores ol 
pilgrims from all parts of India came to llenares evorj* 
year exj»re.«sly to end their days and secure their salva¬ 
tion. They purchased two large pots, between which 
they tied themselves. Thus equipped they paddled into 
the stream, the empty pots supiiorting their weiglit. 
Then they proceeded to fill the pots with the wafer 
which surrounded them, and in this nmnner sank into 
eternity. The British Government in the Bishop’s time 
had not succeeded in suppressing the practice. Indeed, 
when a man has travelled several hundred miles to drown 
himself, it is never very likely that a police-officer will 
he able to prevent him. 

I now come to the remarkable fact that two attemi)ts 
at Samadh liave occurred in the Collector of Kaira’s dis¬ 
trict quite recently. A certain devotee announced his 
intention of adopting this extraordinary method of se¬ 
curing jicrfect abstraction and beatitude, and was actually 
buried alive in the neighbourhood of a village. His friends 
were dct<?cted by the villagers in pouring milk down a 
hollow bamboo, which had been arranged to supply the 
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buried man with air and food. The bamboo was removed, 
and the interred man was found dead when his friends 
opctied tlie grave sliortly afterwanls. 

Tlte other attempt is still more recent, and I here give 
Mr. Sheppard’s own account of it almost in his own 
words: ‘As I was shooting near my camp one evening, 
a mounted orderly came up with the news that a Bhut 


had performed Suinadh that afternoon in a neighboviring 
village, and that there was much conse«juent excitement 
there. Not having a horse with me, I directed the or¬ 
derly to ride off to the village (picking up my police 
escort as he passed through my camp), to dig up the 
l)uried man, and to take into custody any persons who 
might endeavour to oppose the execution of my orders. 

•On returning to my camp, I ordered the apprehension 
of all those who had assisted in the Sanuldli; and soon 
afterwards received a report that the man had been actually 
buried in a vault in his own house, but had been taken 
out alive. He was, however, very weak, and died the 
following morning. It was then reported to me that the 
limbs, though cold, had not stiffened ; and the people, 
ready as of old to be deceived, and always inclined to 
attrilmtc the smallest departure from the ordinary course 
of events to supernatural agemey, declared that the Bhut 
was not dead, but lying in the Samadh trance. There 
was, however, no pulse ; and as it was clear that, even 
if the supposition of the villagers was correct, medical 
treatment would bo desirable, I sent the body in a curt 
to the nearest dispensary, distant some six or seven miles, 
and in due time received a certificate of death from the 
hospital assi.stant in charge of that institution, together 
with a report of a i>ost-mortem examination of the body, 
winch showed that death had resulted from heart-disease. 

‘ Meanwhile I visited the village and ascertained the 
tollowing facts:— 

‘ llio deceased was a man in fairly comfortable cireum- 
stunccs, and with some religious pretensions. It was well 
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known tliat he aspired to a still hig^ber reputation for 
sanctity, and that with this view he had for several 
months been contemplating Samadh. The proper date 
for this rite had been finally settled after many solemn 
ceiemoiiies, and the due observance of fasting, prayer, 
and charity. 

‘ On the afternoon fixed for the Samadh he assembled 
the villagers, and told them that it had been imparted to 
him in a vision that the Deity required him to pass six 
weeks in religious abstraction, and that he felt compelled 
to obey the Divine command, and to remain in the vault 
prep-nred for him during that period. He then produced 
and worshipped a small earthen vessel containing the 
sacred TulsI plant, and afterwards carefully planted therein 
twenty grains of hurley, telling the villagers to watch for 
their growth, as it had heeti revealed to him that the 
grains represented his life. If, at the end of the six 
weeks, the grains had sprouted, the villagers were to 
un«Ierstaiid that the Bhat was still alive. He was then 
to he removed from the vault, and worshipped as a saint. 
If, on the other hand, germination had not taken place, 
they were to understand that the Bhat was dead also, and 
the vault was in that case to he permanently bricked up, 
and the Tulsi planted over the grave. 

‘ After giving these directions, the devotee recited some 
Mantras and entered the vault, bidding farewell to the 
world, and declaring his belief that his life would he 
miraculously preserved. The vault was then roofed over 
with boards, and plastered thickly with mud. About 
two hours after this event, he was removed from the 
vault by the police under my orders, and placed in the 
verandah, the house itself being locked up. 

‘ After ascertaining the above particulars, I caused the 
house to be opened, and then discovered that a gross 
attempt at imposture had been practised. The grave was 
about three feet deep, being a hole dug in the floor of the 
inner room of the bouse. The wall of the room formed 
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on.' si.k' of the v.-iuU. Tlie roof over the latter was a 
clumsy structure, and had been partly demolished to allow 
of the removal of the devotee. As usual in India, the 
only light admitted to the room was through the door, 
jmd the unsubstantial nature of the roof was not likely 
to attnict the attention of the villagers. But I satisfieil 
myself that the occupant of the vault might, with great 
east', have demolished the covering which was supposed 
to shut him olf from the world. 

‘Ihe vault itself was of course dark. I entered it in 
order to ascertain how much space had been allotted to 
the occupant. I found therein the rosary of the deceascHl, 
and tlie chaplet of llowers which he had worn helbre his 
self-immolation. There was sufficient room for me to sit 
m tolerable comfort. On one side of the vault I felt a 
small wooden plank apparently let into the wall, and on 
obtaining a light I found that a trap-door about a foot 
s.piare hud been ingeniously contrived to communicate 
with the other room of the house. The trap-door was so 
hung ns to oj.cn inwards towards the vault, at the pleasure 
ol the jumate. On going into the outer room, into which 
commnnication had thus been opened, I found that a row 
of the large earthen jars, which Horace would have called 
amphor^^ and which are used in India to store grain, had 
been arranginl against the wall. The trap-door into the 
vault was ellcelually concealed by them, and the supply 
ol lur food, and water to the impostor within thus cleverly 
provided for. The arrangoniont was neatly contrived, and 
was not likely to have attracted suspicion. Hud the Bliat 
been a strong man, and in good health, he might, without 
any danger to life, and with only a minimum of discomfort 
have emerged triumphantly after his six weeks’ Samadh’ 
and have earned a wide reputation. But the excitement 
and fasting were too much for him.’ 

As to the practice of self-torture this cannot be entirely 
prevent^ by our Government, but is rapidly dying out. 
ormerly it was possible for devotees,—with the object 
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of exciting^ a'lmiration or cxtortinj> alms, nr undor 
delusion that their self-torture was an act of reli^^-ious 
mei-it,—to swing: in the air attached to a lofty pole hv 
means of a rope and hook passed through the muscles 
of the hack. Such self-inflicted mutilation is now pro¬ 
hibited. 

Yet, even in the present day, to acquire a reputation for 
sanctity, or to receive homage and otl'erings from the 
multitude, or under the idea of aecuniulating a store of 
merit, all sorts of bodily suiTerings, penances, and austeri¬ 
ties, even to virtual suicide, are undergone—tlie latter 
being sometimes actually perj)etrj»ted out of mere revenge, 
as its consequences are supposed to fall on the enemy 
whose action has driven the deceased to self-immolation. 

Three Brahmans in a native State, who had their 
daughters forced from them by iMuhammadans hevotul 
the reach of justice, complained to the g:overuor of the 
province ; but finding no redress, they all swallowe<l poison 
and died at the door of his tent. 

The practice of sitting in Dharna was once enmmou. 
hut was made punishable by Keg. VII. 1820. It was 
thus performed: — A person who wished to compel jiav- 
ment of a debt due to him, sat at the door of a debtor’s 
house and observed a strict fast. If he died I'rom want 
of food, the consequences of his death were supposed to 
fall on the debtor, and if the person sitting was a Brah¬ 
man, the terrible guilt of Bruhmanicide was believed to 
bo incurred. 

I saw a man not long since at Allahabad, who has sat 
in one position for fifty years on a stone pedestal exposed 
to sun, wind, and rain. He never moves except once 
a day, when his attendants lead, him to the Ganges. He 
is an object of worship to thousands, and even high-caste 
Brahmans pay him homage. 

I saw two Urdhva-hahus—one at Gaya and the other 
at Benares—that is, devotees who hold their arms with 
clenched fists alxive their heads for years, until they be- 
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come shrivelled and the finger-nails penolrate through 
the back of the hands. 

Another man was prostrating himself and measuring 
every inch of the ground with his body round the liifl 
of Govanlhan when I passed. lie probably intended con¬ 
tinuing the painful process till he had completed a circuit 
of twenty miles one hundred and eight limes. 

In most of the cases I have described, the laudable 
humanity of our Government in endeavouring to preserve 
human life has given rise to fresh evils and diflieulties. 

In the first place, population is increasing upon us in 
a degree which threatens to become wholly unmanageable. 
Tlien widows never marry again ; not even if their boy- 
liusbands die, leaving them widows at the age of six. 
A woman is supposed to be sacramentally united to one 
husband, and belongs to him for ever. Every town, every 
village, almost every house, is full of widows wiio are 
debarred from all amusements, and, if childless, converted 
into household drudges. They often lead bad lives. Their 
life, like that of the lepers, is a kind of living death, and 
they would often cheerfully give themselves up to be 
burned alive if the law would let them. The spirit of 
Sati still survives. 

Only the other day in Nepal, where our supremacy is 
barely recognized, the widows of Sir Jung llahadur became 
I Satis, and burned themselves with their husband. 

Then, again, the increase in the numher of girls who 
cannot find suitable husbands is now causing much em¬ 
barrassment in some districts. Even the lepers, whoso 
lives we preserve, involve us in peculiar difficulties. These 
unfortunate creatures often roam about the country, ex¬ 
acting food from the people by threatening to touch their 
children. Here and there wc have built leper-villages— 
rows of cottages under trees devoted to their use ; and wo 
make the towns contribute from local funds to support 

thern. while charity ekes out the miserable pittance they 
receive. 
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Yet notwitlistandin" all the fresh evils which our phil¬ 
anthropic efforts have introduced into the country, no 
one will, I think, dispute my assertion when I maintain 
that the suppression of Samadhs, human sacrifices, self- 
immolations, and self-tortures are among; the greatest 
blessings which India has hitherto received from her 
English rulers. 



THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, AND THE 

PARS! RELIGION. 


Tiik Piirsjs arc descendants of the ancient Persians who 
were expelled from Persia l>y the Muhammadan conquerors, 
and who first settled at Surat between eleven and twelve 
hundred years Offo. Aeeording to the last census they do 
not number more than 70,000 souls, of whom about 50,000 
are found in the city of Bombay, the remaining 20,000 in 
diflerent parts of India, but chiefly in Gujarat and the 
Bombay Presidency, Tliough a mere drop in the ocean 
r- of 241 million inhabitants, they form a most important 
and influential body of men, emulating Europeans in energy 
and enterprize, rivalling them Tii opulence, and imitating^ 
them in many of their habits. Their vernacular language 
is Cjujarati, but nearly every adult speaks English with 
fluency, and English is now taught in all their schools. 
Their Boievolent Institution for the education of at least 
1,000 boys and girls is in a noble building, and is n model 
of good management. Their religion, ns delivered in its 
original purity by their prophet Zoroaster, and as pro« 
poxinded in the 2^nd«Ava8ta, is monotheistic, or, perhaps, 
rather pantheistic, in spite of its philosophical dualism, 
and in spite of the apparent worship of fire and the ele¬ 
ments, regarded os visible representations of the Deity. 
Its morality is summed up in three precepts of two words 
each—‘good thoughts,* ‘good words,’ ‘good deeds;’ of 
which the Pars! is constantly reminded by the triple coil 
of his white cotton girdle. In its origin the Pars! system 
is closely allied to that of the Hindu Aryans—41s repro- 
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/sentecl in the Veda—and has much in common with the 
o'j more recent Brahmanism. Neither religion can make 
proselytes. 

A man must he bom a Brahman or Pursi; no power can 
convert him into either one or the other. One notable pe¬ 
culiarity, however, distinguishes ParsTism. Nothing similar 
to its funeral rites prevails among other nations ; though 
the practice of exposing bodies on the tops of rocks is said 
to prevail among the Buddhists of Bhotau. 

And truly among the interesting contrasts which every¬ 
where meet the eye of an observant Euroj)ean traveller, 
when he first arrives at Bombay, may especially be noted 
the different methods adopted by the adherents of different 
creeds for the disposal of their dead. 

There in Bombay one may see, within a short distance // / 

of each other, the Christian cemetery, the Jfuliammadan 
graveyard, the Hindu burning-ground, and the Parsi 
DaWimas, or Towers of Silence. The>e latter are crecU^l 
in a g.uden, on the highest point of Malabar Hill—a 
beautiful rising ground on the north side of Back Bay, 
noted for the bungalows and coroi>ounds of the European 
and wealthier inhabitants of Bombay scattered in every 
direction over its surface. 

The garden is approached by a well-constructcd private 
road, all access to which, except to Parsis, is barred by 
strong iron gates. I obtained leave to visit the Towers 
on two different occa-sions, and thanks to the omnipotent 
Sir Jamsetjee, no obstacles impeded my advance. Each 
time I made my appearance before the massive gates they 
flew open before me as if by magic. I drove rapidly 
through a park-like enclo.sure, and found the courteous 
Secretary of the Pursi Pancliayat, Mr. Nasarwanjeo By- 
ramjee, awaiting my arrival at the entrance to the‘garden 
On the occasion of my first visit he took me at once to 
the highest point in the consecrated ground, and we stood n ^ 

together on the terr^ of the largest of the three SagrU I*- ' ' 

or Houses of Prayer, which overlook the five Towers of 

0 
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Silence. TIic5o Sjl”:rrs arc indispcnsaMc adjuncts to all 
PiirsT Inirial-towcrs in larjfe towns such as Bt)ml)ay, Surat, 
an<l Poona, hut arc not found attached to them in less 



important localities. They are not only places of prayer, 
they are siin ctua ries for the sacred fire, which, when once 
kimllcd and conscerati'd hy solemn ceremonial, is fed day 
and ni;,>-ht with incense and fragrant sandal by a priest 
appointed for the purpose, and never extinguishe*!. It 
is noteworthy that the wall of the Bombay Sagri has 
an aperture or apertun-s, so arranged that the light 
streaming from the sacred fire, or from a consecnited oil- 
lam]), kept burning throughout the night, may pass 
through similar ajiertures in the parapets of the towers, 
and fall on the hmlies lying in the interior. The view 
ue enjoyed when standing near the principal Sa gri can 
scarcely he sur passetl by any in the world . Beneath us 
lay the city ot Bombay, partially hidden hy eoconnut 
groves, with its beautiful bay and harbour glittering in 
the brilliant December light. Beyond stretched the mag¬ 
nificent ranges of the ghmits, while immediately arounil 
us c.xteiided a gard<‘ii, such as can only he seen in tropical 
countries. No l''ngli.-h uo'diunan’s garden could he better 
kept, and no pen could do justice to the glories of its 
llowering shrubs, cyi.resse.s, and palms. It seemed the 
very ideal, not only of n place of sacred silence, but of 
peneeftd rest. 


But what are (hose five circular structures which appear 
at intervals rising my.sterionsly out of the foliage ? They 
are masses of solid masonry, massive enough to last for 
eenturies, built of the hardest black granite, and covered 
with white ehjinam, the purity and smoothness of which 
^, J. ,.aaro disfigured by patches of black fuugus-like incjHjsta- 
(/ tmiis. Towers they scarcely deserve to be called ; for 
the height of each is quite out of proportion to its 
diameter. The largest of the five may bo described as 
an upright cylindrical stone structure, in shape and so¬ 
lidity not unlike a gigantic millstone, about fourteen 
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feet hi»-h and ninety ft-et iu diameter, resting on the 
ground in the midst of the garden. It is buiU of solid 
graniU>, except in the centre, where a well, ten feet deep 
and about fifteen across, leads tlown to an c.’ccavatioii 
under the masonry, containing f-ur drains at right angles 
to each other, terminated by holes'filled with samh or 
m some eases, with charcoal. Round the upper an.l 
outer edge of this circular structure, and completely 
hiding its upper surface from view, is a high stone 
parapet. This is constructed so as to seem to form one 
I>ieee with the .solid stoue-worlc. anil being, like it. covered 
with chunam, gives the whole erection, when viewed from 
the outside, the appearance of a low Tower. Clearlv. 
one great object aimi'd at by the Parses in the con-^tnic- 
tion of these strange depositoncs of their dead is solidify. 
We saw two or three enormous ma-sive stone.-: Ivin*:- on 
the ground, which had been rejected by the builders 
simply because they contained almo-st invisible veins of 


•lUiUdz, Uirough which it was po.ssible that impure par¬ 
ticles might find their way, and be carried, in the course 
of centuries, by percolating moisture, into the soil. K^th, 

w^r, andJiic-aic. annnrding tj> y»trmsUr,.*a«w>d-tivrobiilK 

p r^e wisdom, goodness, and omoijtotcnce of tho Deitv 
ai m diT^t never, under any circumstances, to bo defiKd. 
Espa^ll) uiiglii every cilTorT to be made to protect Mother 
Earth from the pollution which would result if putrilyin«»- 
corpses were allowed to accumulate in the ground (/««”- 
ihdad iii. 27). Hence the disciple.s of Zoroaster spare 
neither trouble nor expense in erecting solid and iin- 
pcuctrable stone platforms fourteen feet thick for the re- 
option of their dead. The cost of erection is greatly 
increa-sed by the eirciimstanoe that the Towers ou-dit 
always to he placed on high hills, or in the highest 
sUiiations available {Vaiul. vi. 93). I was informed by 
the Secretary that the largest of the live Towers was 

constructed at an outlay of three lakhs (300,000) of 
rupees. ' - 
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The ohlciit and smallest of the five was built 200 voars 
ago, when the Tarsis first settlwl in llombay, and is now 
only used by the ^Nfodi family, whose forefathers built it; 
and liere the bones of many kindred generations arc com¬ 
mingled. The next oldest was erected in 1756, and the 
other three during the succeeding century. A sixth Tower 
stands »|uito apart from the others. It is square in shape, 
and only used for persons who have sufierc'd death for 
heinous crimes. The bones of convicted criminals arc 
never allowed to mingle with those of the rest of the 

eomiminitv. 

% 

Hut the strangest feature in these strange, unsightly 
structures, so incongruously intermixed with graceful oy. 
pres>es and palms, exquisite shrubs, and gorgi'ous flowers, 
remains to be described. Though wholly destitute of orna¬ 
ment, and even of the simjdest moulding, the para}>et of 
each Tower iiossesse.s an extraordinary coping, whicli in¬ 
stantly attracts and fascinates the gaze. It is a coping 
formed, not of dead stone, but of living vultures. These 
birds, on the occasion of my visit, had settled tlienisclves 
side by side in perfect order, and in a complete circle 
around tlie paraj)et8 of the Towers, with their heads 
pointed inwards, and so lazily did they sit there and so 
motionless was their whole mien that, except for their 
colour, they might have been carved out of the stone-work,^ 
And now ns to the interior of the Towers, the upper 
surface of the ma.«sive granite column is divided into com- 
parUnguts by narrow gro^-cd ridges of stone, radiating 
like the s|)oke6 of a wheel from the central well. These 
stone ridges form the sides of seventy-two shallow oiiou 
receptacles or coffins, arranged in three conceutrio rings, 
the last of the three encircling the central well *, Tho 

* I hear from Jlr. Curaoljo© Rustamjoo Cftma (who U a gnsnt authority 
on all ]>oinU conncclcd with bla own religion) that all tho Dakhmas have 
not Mvcnty>two roooptaclea. Smaller towoia ba^w fewer reooptacloc The 
nuuiher ia not a Azod ono, but dopvnda on tho uoeda of tho place wbont a 
Dakhma ia erecfdd. 
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ridges are grooved—that is, they have nario^- clinnuels 
nmning down their whole length, which ohamiels are 
connected hy side d^s with the open cofllns, so as to 
convey all moisture^ the central well, and into the 
lower drains. The number throe is emblematical of Zo¬ 
roaster’s three moral precepts, ‘ Good thoughts, good words 
and good det*ds’ {Vand. v. 67), and the sevi-nty-two open 
stone receptacles represent the sevenly-two chaptors of his 
lasaa, a portion of the Zan(l*Ava>ta* 

Each concentric circle of open stone cofRns ha.<= a path. 

way surrounding it. the object of which is to make each 

receptacle acces.siblc to the corpse-hearers. Hence there 

are three concentric cir.iilar pathways, the (uitermo.t of 

which IS immediately helow the pampet, and the^e throe 

pathways are crossed by another conducting from the 

solitary door which admits the corpse-hearers from the 

exterior, and which must lace the east, to catch the rays 

of the rising sun. In t),e outermo..! circle of stone 

coniiis which stands for ‘good deeds,’ are placed (he hodie-s 

of males; in the middle, symbolizing - good words,’ tho.-^e 

oi females; in the inner and smallest circle, nearest the 

well representing ‘good thoughts,’ those of children. 

Each tower is consecrated with solemn religious cere- 

monies, and after its consecration no one, except the 

co^se-bearers-not even a higl.-priest-is allowed to 

enter, or to approach within thirty feet of the immediate 
jirecincts. 

The Hrst funeral I witnessed was that of a child. While 
I wiw engaged in conversation with the Secretary outside 
the Fire-temple, a sudden stir among the vultures made us 
raise our heads. At least a hundred birds, collected romul 
one of the Towers, began to shew symptoms of excitement 
while others swooped down from neighbouring- tree^ The 
cause of this sudden abandonment of their previous apathy 
soon revealed itself. A funeral procession was seen to 
be approaching. However distant the house of a deceased 
person, and whether be be young or old, rich or poor hjoh 
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or low in rank. Ins liody is always carrlwl to tke Towers 
l>y Ihe ofR. ial vorj>se-bearcrs, tlie mourners walking behind. 
Tlie cor|ise-biarers arc proi>crly divided into two classes, 
named Xasa-silars and Khfindhias. The former alone are 
privilejjed io eider (he Towers, but they arc assisted in 
earryin- the bier by the Kliandhias, and they carry the dead 
bodies of little children without the aid of the Kli.aiidhifis. 
As th<s« Nasa-sTdars are supj.osed to contract impurity 
in th.' discbarjre of tlieir duty, they are obliged to submit 
to certain social disadvantages. For instance, they are 
generally exiu-cted to eat apart from the rest of the com¬ 
munity at social gatherings >. They enjoy, however, a 

compensating advantage in being highly paid for the work 
they have to do. 

Hefore they removed the body of the child from the 
house where its relatives wore assembled, funeral prayeis 
were recited, and the corpse was exposed to the gaze of 
the sacred dog, to be afterwards described. 


Then the body, swathed in a white sheet, wa.s placed on 
a «-urve<l metal trough 2. open at both ends, and the corpse- 
hearers, «li-cssed in pure white garments, proceeded with it 
towards the Towers. They were followed by the mourners 
at a distaiiee of at least 30 feet, in pairs, also dressed in 
white, and each couple joined by holding a while handker¬ 
chief helwcen them. ■When the two corpse-bearers reached 
the path leading by a steep incline to the door of the Tower, 
the mourners, about eiglit in number, turned back and 
entered one of the prayer houses. ‘ Tliere,’ said the Secre¬ 
tary, ‘ they repent certain G.athns, and pray that the spirit 
of the deccaswl may ho safely transported on the fourth 
day after death to its final resting-place.’ 

The Tower selected for the child’s burial was one in 


' My M.lhority hero U Mr. N. J. RAtnRgnr, who ooatributod .omo 
^^^lunbJo remark, on tbi. .ubjcct to tho January number of tbo • Indian 
Antiquary • for tbl. year. 

* fonn otliu is only umJ in the case of young chUdren. Soo the 
ae*cnptioD of (bo iccouil fuucr&l wUnoMod hy me. 
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whicli other memhers of the «ime family had hefore hem 
laid, Tlie two bearers speedily unlocked the door, revc- 
reutly conveyed the body of the'child into the interior, and. 
unseen by any one, laid it uncovered in one of tlie 
stone receptacles nearest the central well. In two minutes 
they re-appeared with the empty bier and white cloth. 
Put scarcely had they closed the door when a dozen vuU 
tiires swooped down upon the body, and were rapidlv fol- 
lowed by flights of others. In five minutes more we saw 
the satiated birds fly back and lazily settle down again 
upon the parapet. They liad left nothing heliind bnt a 
skeleton. ^leanwhilo the hearers were seen to enter a 
buililing shajied like a huge barrel. There, as the Sccrc. 
tary iidbrnied me, they changedllieir clothes and wa.she<l 
tliemselves. Shortly afterwards we saw them come out 
and dejifisit tlieir cast-off funeral garmenU on a stone 
recepUicle near at lian.l. Not a thread leaves the garden, 
lest it should carry defilement into tlie city. Fresh o-ar^ 
ments were sujiplied at caeli fun.‘ral. In a fortnight, or 
at most four weeks, the .same hearers return, and with 
S-love.! hands and imiilemcnts resembling tongs, place the 
dry skeleton in the central well. There the l,oues find 
their last resting-place, and there the dust of wliolc gene¬ 
rations of Parsis commingling is left undisturbed for 
contiirieB. 

llie revolting^ sight of the gorged vultures made me tura 
my hack on the Towers with ill-concealed abhorrence. I 
asked the Secretary how it was possible to become recon¬ 
ciled to such a usage. His reply was nearly in the fol¬ 
lowing words ‘ Our Prophet Zoroaster, who lived 6 ooo 
years ago, taught us to regard the elements as symbols of 
the Deity, Earth, fire, water, he said, ought never, under 
any circumstances, to be defiled by contact with putrefying 
flesh. Naked, he said, we came into the world, and naked 
we ought to leave it. But the decaying particles of our 
bodies should be dissipated as rapidly as possible and in 
such a way that neither Mother Earth nor the hein^^ she 
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supports sIioiiM be contaminated in the slinflifest deo-ree 
In fact, our Prophet was the greatest of health ofR"cers’ 
and following his sanitary laws, we build our Towers on 
the tops of the hills, above all human habitations. We 
spare no expense in constructing them of the hardest 
inatcnals. and wo expose our puirescent bodies in open 
Slone receptacles, resting on 14 feet of solid granite, not 
? necessarily to be consumed by vultures, but to be dissipated 
in the spoc-ihest manner, and without the smallest possi¬ 
bility of polluting the earth, or contaminating a single 
living being dwelling thereon. God, indeed, sends the 
vultures, and, as a matter of fact, these birds do their 
appointed work much more expeditiously than millions 
of insects would do, if we committed our bodies to the 
ground. In a sanitary point of view nothing can be 
more perfect than our plan. Even the rain water which 
uashos our skeletons is conducted by channels into puri- 
lying charcoal. _ Here in these five Towers rest the bones 
of all the I arsis that have lived in Bombay for the Inst 
200 years. Wc form a united body in life, and wo are 
unitcMl in death. Even our leader. Sir Jamsetjoo. likes 
to feel that when he dies he will be reduced to perfect 

ecpiality with the poorest and humblest of the Parsi 
comniuiuty.’ 

When tlm Secretary had finished his defence of the 
Towers of Silence. I could not help thinking that how¬ 
ever iniicli such a system may shock our European feel- 
mgs and ideas, yet our own method of interment, if 
regarded from a Parsi point of view, may possibly be 
equally revolting to Pars, sensibilities. ^ 

The exposure of the decaying body to the assaults of in- 
numerable worms may have no terrors for us. because our 
surviyore do not see the assailants; but let it be borne 
in jn>nd hat neither are the Parsi survivors permitted to 
iMk at the swoop of the heaven-sent birds. Why, then 
should we be surprised if they prefer the more rapid 
to the more lingering operation? and which of the two 
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j svstoms, they mny ivasonuMy ask, is more defensible on 
sanitary grouiids ? 

On the occasion of my second visit to the Towers I was 
permitttH] to witness the funeral of a ^IoIkhI, or one of the 
second order of priests, whose flowing white costumes 
(supposed to be emblematical of piiritv) are everywhere 
conspicuous in the Bombay streets. I may liere imntion 
parenthetically that I believe the word Mobed is merely 
a corruption of a Zand word equivalent to Sanskrit Miiga- 
pafi, ‘chief of the Matfians.* Dastur, the name of the 
high-priest, is a modern^Persian word, the best equivalent 
for which would perhaps be ‘chief ruler.’ According to 
some the name Horbad (or Erwad)', is applied as a generic 
torm to the whole sacerdotal order. In the Zand-Ava.stu 
the entire priestly class are called Athr.avan (in Piizand 
Athornan). In the present day the re.-t of the community 
—all laymen in (act, who are not Ilerb.ida—are gt'nerally 
styled Behadin. or Bchdin, that is, ‘followers of the best 
religion.' They have al>o the name 0 ^ta. 

1 reached the garden surrounding the Towers about half 
an hour before sunset. At that time the funeral procession 
was already windin g u p the hill. The deceased man had 
died early in the morning, and a rule of the Pfirsi religion 
requires that no corpse shall ho exposed on the platform 
of the Towers, to he consumed by birds of prey, unless 
the rays of the sun can first fall on it. Eorcinost in the 
procession %valked a man carrying a loaf or two of bread 
wrapped up in a cloth. Then came the bier, which was 
flat and made of iron bars 2^ having the body of the dc- 

* Mr. Clma infurms me that ITurbad meaus Kuiiply a religious tiaclier. 
Another name for a Herbail is Nav;ir, meaning one wlio has porfoniied the 
N&var ceremony. Originally it nwy have meant a new member of the 
ecclcsiagtical fraU-rnity. Every son of a priest w a Herluid. But some Her- 
bads instead of l>eooiniag DastOrs or Mobeds adopt a secular profession, 
discarding the white turban for .a dork one. In that case they generally 
abandon the name Hcrb^, In fact, priestly denomiiiatinna have f.dlen 
into disrepute. The title DastOr is applied ironically to every one with 
a wliito turban. 

* In tb<3 caae of a child it ia a curved metal trough. 
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reascd strcicbcd oue up-iO it, covered only wifli a wlute 

slu'ct. and borne by four Khandhia bearers, accompanied by 

two Nasa-sfdars. Alter the bearers, at an interval of a 

few yards, followed a man leadin'? a white do^, and be- 

liind hill) a loni? procession of at least a hundred priests 

■n tlieir r.^bes of s[)otless white, besides relations of the 

deceased, also in wliite {?arments, walkinc? in pairs each 

conj.le tollow.n- closely on the otlier, and each man con- 

neeted with his fellow by a handkerchief held between 

them >11 (r.ken of sympathy and fellow-feeling. The jiro- 

cession advanced to a point about thirty yards distant from 

the portal ol the largest Tower. There it stood still for 

a minute while the dog was brought towards the corpse 

made to look at the features of the dead man. and then 
red with uroacK 

Moanwlnl,. all „.|,o followed the hier turned round, and 
nalked hneh to the Ky,-;, or house of prayer erected ne;ir 
the entrance to tho garden. There they chanted prayers 
while the corpso-hcarors entered the Tower with the dead 
lody and exposed it naked in one of the receptaeles on 
the stone p al form. Their appointed task beinn then 
comp eled, they instantly ipiitu-d tho Tower, and wore 
seen to repair to a reservoir of waler near nt hand, where 
they went tliroiiKh the usual process of ablution, chnns- 
Iiig all Ihcirelothes, and deposilinjj the cnst-olT gariiieiits 
m ail open stono pit, almost hidden from view, on ono 
side of the garden. And what happened in the Towef? 
Sraieely had the hearers closed tho portal ere forty or day 
vultures, before seateil motionless on tho stone ,»irapet 

oped down on Uieir prey. In ten minutes they had 
mwhed their work. The body was reduced to a skiton 
1 eforc the luoiiriiers in the S«gn had fniished their prayers. 

1 eaJe;, 'll r “>» of 

;.aicn the hones rested for three or four weeks, till the 

re^r^r ‘"^l ^'““<1 ‘Item in tho 

central well, where the skeletons of the dead, whether of 

Ingh or low degree, are lea to turn into dust together. 
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^Vllcn I enquirt'cl Jibouf tlie nicanin" of tlip ( 3 r>g. I was 
told that, according to the teaching^ of Zoroaster, dogs 
as well as birds arc rog-arde<l as sacred animals*, an<I wcmc 
formerly allowed to consume the dead bodies of Parsls. 
Accordin<» to Mr. Khambata (‘Indian Anti<|uary/ Julv, 
1878), the dog is of all animals the mo>t ilear to Par.si<, 
on account of its undeviating faithfulness. Hence they 
keep up the practice of feeding a dog as a sacretl obli¬ 
gation. In the present day a repre.sentative dog kept 
for the purpose accompanies the corpse, and is fed with 
bread as a substitute for the flesh of the dead body. 
iMoreover, dogs .are supposed to possess some mysterious 
power in preserving the spirits of men from the attacks 
of demons It is on this account that the corpse must 
be shewn to a dog, and if a proper dog cannot be found, 
any common dog taken out of the streets i.s brought, and 
the ceremony of exposing the dead body to its gaze, called 
Sag-did (from the Persian .rny, and ilhluii, to see), is per¬ 
formed some time after death. If this is not done, the 
soul of the deceased is liable to be assailed by evil spirits 
during the three days which intervene between death and 
judgment. 

I should state here that in the belief of the Parsls the 
spirits of wieked persons are supposed to hover alwut in 
a restless state for the three days immediately suceeeding 
death, in the neighbourhood of the Dakhmas, where also 
swarms of evil sjiirits congregate On the morning of 
the fourth day the soul is taken to ju<lgmont, winch is 
pa6se<l on it by Mithra and the angels. It has then to 
pass a narrow bridge called Chincat-peretum, ‘ the bridge 
where decision is pronounced.' The souls of the sinful. 

' .See randid&d vii. 75, vili. ^8; Bleock’a AvaUi, Vol. I. pp. 104-109; 
Wilwai’B Pdrtl Re\{rj\>/n, pp. 3*5-328, 330. 

* VandUldd {Bleock) *iii. 25 ; Wilson’s ParA Reli-jion, pp, 49. 251. 

• So at least says the Avosta, but accordiDg to Mr. CStna the PArsis of 
tlio prtaent doy do not bcliove in the presence of evil spirits near tbo 
D.ikbtnas. Ho informs me that the D.-ikhmos of the Avastu were sub- 
terraDeao vnulU atmI tombf, not lowers. 
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Icin? iinnMc to pass this bridi-o, imagined to be shaq> as 
a razor, fall into liell on endeavonring to cross over. The 
Zand-Ava^tii even gives the names of certain dogs be¬ 
lieved to jirotoct the souls of men from the assaults of 
evil diinons before crossing the bridge. Tlie VandUm 
(viit. 41. 42). moreover, states that a particular devil calle<l 
Nasus is fiighteneil away by a yellow dog with four eves, 
and that such a dog ought to be led along the road of a 
funeral procession three times. 

^ On this iieeaiml, as was explained to me by a learned 
Parsi, the funcnil dog is supposed to be fouiK-yed—that 
is to say, it is supposed to have two real eyes and two 
round spots like eyes, just above the actual eyes. I was 
told, too, that many yellowish-white dogs in India have 
this peculiarity, and that the Piirsis try to procim- such 
dogs, and keep them for their funeral processions. 1 
observed nntliing of the kind in the funeral dog on the 
occasion of the particular funeral I have here recorded. 
It seemed to me that the dog was a mere cur of a verv 
ordinary type; but it struck me (before I knew that the 
same idea had occuried to German scholars) that the 
singular practice of leading a white dog at the head of 
the proccs.>ion points to the common origin of the Piirsi 
and Hindu religions. For in the latter system the god 
of death, \imia, has two four-eyed brindled watchdogs 
children of Sarama >, who guard the road to his abode.’ 
and whose favour and protection against ovil spirits arc* 
.nvoked every day by piou.s Hindus when they perform 
the k.d-a.bal,, or olfcring of rice to crows, dogs, and 
animals at the end of the I'niSvaileva ceremony before the 
midday meal. The mantra recited is as follows j—iJrau 
■tvanau iijama-iabalau Vaivasvafa-kitlodbhavaii Uhh^dm puyh 

' SftmmA <8 iho doj of In-lnv. and ia rcpreacntwl in RSn-rtda X u 10 

\ 1 to tracked and «ccvoid 

1 ^ •‘“thoroM of 

|)art or ttjc X. 108a 
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mayu dafto ftikt/ie/iim palhi mam sada, '^fay the two doy^, 
(lark and brindled, born in the family of Yama, protect me 
ever on the road ! To them I present an offering of food.’ 

Having thus attempted to give some idea of the nature 
of a Parsi funeral, and of the unique an-angomeiits bv 
which the PursTs endeavour to carry out the precepts of 
their prophet Zoroaster in the disposal of their dead, it 
will not be inappropriate if I add a brief account of Pars] 
doctrines, and of the initiatpry ceremonies performed on 
admission of young ParsTs to the Zoroastrian religion, and 
on their incorporation as members of the Pars! society. 

I may first mention that according to the pure form of 
the Zoroastrian faith—as propounded by learned ParsTs of 
the present day— Ormazd (sometimp g 
contracted from t he f nl) i.Tpri»cg;/vT» iir-i i h c 

njimc .of- the Supreme. JBciug> ta.whom-Uie>r«»~Ho-iio-« 44 u], 
and .who has. no.-opponoat. It is a mistake to suppuse 
that Ormazd is opposed to a being called Ahriman, com¬ 
monly regarded as the spirit of evil. The true doctrine 
is that h-ir tii. i. UOt 116- 

cessarily antagonistic, hut simply alternating with each 
other—the one u force of creation, construction, and pre¬ 
servation ; the other a force of decay, dissolution, and 
destruction. rHin-ikst of these forces is named Spenta - 
mainv-us . wliile-tho-socopd or-destruetive power , io co m- 
ino^ly Ahrhpnn^ HarimaD,-lbr ADhra>inainyus 

(or 4 i‘kr o- maini/ita .= Sanskiii..jijiAo-uunu/u). It is inter¬ 
esting to observe the analogy between the Hindu and 
Zoroastrian systems, Vishnu and Rudra ( 6 iva) in the 
former being equivalent to Spenta-mainyus and Anhra- 
inainyus in the latter, while Brahma (neuter) corresponds 
to Ormazd. In later times the purity of the original 
doctrine became corrupted, and Ahriman was personified 
as a spirit of evil. In fact, all the evils in the world, 
whether moral or physical, are now attiih^ted to Ahriman, 
while Ormazd is erroneously held to be the antagonistic 
principle of good. 
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In ^Iiort. It, IS contended that the Pr.rrf religion, in spite of 

Its apparent dualism, is proi)erly pure Moaotheism. and that 

the ckinents and all the phenonn-na of Nature are merely 

revered as creations of the one God. and as symbolical of 
Ills JKMVcr. 

There can he little doubt, however, (hat with the ma¬ 
jority of IMrsis the elements arc regarded as simple mani- 
lestations, or rather as ilcrchjniunts of the Deity, and 
' that which IS called Moii^eisin is rcallv a kind of'pan- 
' very similar to that of Dralitnani.sm. The abs^ 

of all image-worship, however, is very refreshing after the 
hideous idolatry of the Hindu system. 

So miieli for the Piirsi creed ; and now for a few words 

as-to the form of admission into the charmed circle of the 
rarsi community. 

It is a controverted point whether if any outsider 
wished to hceome a Pars! it would he possible, oven in 
theory, to entertain the ejuestiou of his being admitted 
to momherslup by his making public confession of his 
tmth in the Zoronstrian sysU'm. As a matter of fact no 
one IS at present allowed to become a Parsi unless he is 
horn a Parsi. No provision seems to exist for the recen- 
.on ol converts, and the only form of admis.sion is for 
the ch.hlrct. of Pars.s, though occasionally the children 
of non-Pars. ,no_tliers by Pars! f..tl...r, ..... pcrmitteil to 
become members of that community. Nevertheless it is 
certain, from a particular form of prayer .still used by 
I arsi priests, that Zoroaster himself enjoined on his dis¬ 
ciples the duty of making proselytes, and had in view a 
constant accession of fresh adherents, who were all to 
he received as converts, provided tl.oy wcitj willing to -o 
through certain prescribed ceremonies. ^ 

-VVith re^rd to the children of Pars! parents, eveiy boy 
admitted to memborslnp as a disciple of the zTroas- 
tnan rehgion some time between the age of seven and 
nine, but more usually at seven years of age, in the fol- 
l-w.ng manner. Ho is first taken to onf of the fire- 
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U‘mplf>, and in a ronm outside tlie sanctuary made to 
undergo a~¥ihcrof' baptism.—tliat is t^say, l7e is plaeed 
nearly naked on a stone seat, and water is poured over 
liis hciid from a lota by a ]Mob.d appointed to i>erfbrm 
the rite. Ne.Kt, the c-hild is taken out into an oi)en area, 
made to sit on another stone seat, and retjuired to eat 

tveu!—a tr<‘^held 

very sacred by the Paisls. and always planted in the 
precincts of their fire-tcinples for ii.se in purilicaforv cere- 
nuinics {Yuina viii. 4). After eating tlic leave.s he is made 

to drink a s m?iU-quauiiU-.of the water of a-white boll ‘_ 

also kept at liro-tcmples, and held in high Cstimalinti ba¬ 
its purilying properties. This completes the first portion 
of the ceremony. The concluding act is perfornu-d in an 

apartment of the fire-teinjde, and consists in_hivestin««- 

t he chiltl w ith the sacred shirt untler-irartiTent (ealle d 
»<i<hra), aiul sacred ginlle {/.uW A. In the case of rich 
Parsis, sevenil Mohed.s, jn-e.-ided over by a I)a>fur. are 
omploy.-d in celebrating thi.s part of the rite, whi.h is 
very like the Hindu upauftynna, or iiuliiction into the 
condition of a twiee-horo man by means of the yajiiojiovl/a. 
When parents arc poor, two Slobeds may perform the 
ceremony, or even one may he suflicient, and a jirivate 
room answers all the purposes of a fire-temple. The 
Molicds sit on the ground, and the child is nlaced before 
Hiem nearly naked. The sacred shirt is then put, on 
the wlii tel^ol lon girdle fastened on around it, while the 
bo^s made Jp repeat word by_woi;d the for m of prayer 
wliich h o is req ui red to ssy eve r aft erwards, whenever the 
girdle is taken off or put on again {K/turdah-Avaslu iv) 
Tlie saered sliirt and girdle are the two most important 
outward signs and symbols of Parshsin, and an impostor 
laying claim to the privileges of the Zoroastrian religion 
would be instantly detected by the absence of tho.se signs, 

' The BuU. whoso urine is used, is cftJlwl in Gujurttl V<ir,uio, nn.i 
ftmjniiMg .\ir. KImhiLAU must bo entirely white. If a single liair of its 
body is not white, the bull is considered unlit for use ut fire-teiuples. 
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or bv his wrongs use of llieni. But they are far more than 
outward siyns,—they are supposed to serve as a kind of 
spiritual paj^ply. Unprotected by this armour, a man 
would Ije j)erpetiially exposed to the assiudts of evil spirits 
and demons, and even bo liable to become a demon himself. 
I lie shirt is made of the finest white linen or cambric. 
It has a peculiar form at the neck, and has a little empty 
la<; in Iront to show that the wearer holds the faith of 
Zoroaster, which is supposed to he entirely spiritual, and 
to have nothing- material about it. The sacred shirt has 
also two stripes at the bottom, one on each side, and each 
of these stripes is separated into thico, to represent the six 
divisions of each half-year. 


It has also a heart, symbolical of true faith, embroidered 
m front. The /•««^i,_or.4;irdle^k-nM«lo of sovonty-Awo 
interwoven \vopllcn.threads, to denote the sevent y-tw o 
chapters of the \a^iia, hut.lm the appearance of a.jong 
Hat cord of pure white wool, whioh te wound round the 
body' in throe coils. Each end of the girdle is divided 
into three, and these three ends again into two j>arts. 
J!.very P;irsl ought to hike olT this girdle and restore it 
to its proper position round the body at least five time.s 
a day, lie has to hold it in a particular manner, wjth 
both hands ; and touching his forohend with it to repeat 
a prayer in Zand invoking the aid of Orniazd- 
Maula) for the destruction of all evil beings, evil doers 
—-especially tyrannical rulers—and imploring pardon for 
evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds. The girdle 
must then he coiled round the body three times, and 
fastened with two particular knots (said to represent the 
Bun and moon), which none hut a Pars! can tie in a proper 
manner. Every Parsi boy is taught the whole process 
with great solemnity at his first initiation. When the 
ceremo ny is concl uded thn high-prioy[, pronnunaaa n henr 
diction, and. tUe^nung Pai^i is. fcom-tlmt>-Tnom6nt~4uk. 
lotted to all the righ ts and privileges of perhaps onn .^f 
the most flourishing and united communities in the ^mld. 
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AND GAYA. 


• ■ 

Whkn I corrini£iice<l my r<*s‘archos in India I was prc- 
parrd to expect much perplexinff variety in rclijfioiis and 
eocial usages, hut the actual reality tar outdid my anticipa¬ 
tions. 

On one o<;casiou, soon alter my risit to the P/iral Towers 
of Silence, I gained admission to the Hindu hiirning* 
ground on the shore of Rack Ray at Ronihay, and witnesse<l 
a curious funeral ceremony there. The body of a man 
about forty years of age had Wen burnt the day befetre. 
On the morning of my visit about twenty-four men, his 
relations, gathered ro\md the ashes to perform liis funeral 
rites and soothe his departe<l spirit supposed to he hovering 
ni-ar in a state of feverish excitement after the fiery process 
to which the body had jui-t been subjectetl. They oilered 
no objection to my standing close to them, nor even to my 
asking them qtiestions. The ceremony commenced by one 
of tlieir number examining the ashes, and carefully separat¬ 
ing any pfirtions of the hones that had not been caJcino<l 
hy the flames on the previous day. These he collected in 
his hands and carried outside the buniing-grouud, with the 
intention, I was told, of throwing them into the sea near 
at hand. This being done, the whole party gathered round 
the ashes of the pyre in a semicircle, and one of the twenty- 
four men sprinkled them with water. Then some cow-dung 
was carefully spread in the centre of the ashes so as to form 
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i\ flat circulnr cnko of ratluT more tl)an a foot in diameter, 
around wliieli ;i sfreani of cows urine was poured from a 
metal vessel. Next, one of the men brouiylit a plantain^ 
leaf, and laid it on the circle of cow-dunj; so as to form a 
kind of dish or plate. Around the of the leaf wore 

pl.'U'ed live round halls prol)ahly of rice-flour, rather 

sjualh r than cricket-halls inixcn! with some brown sub- 
stauee. Sj)rijfs of the TuIm plant and fresh leaves of the 
l)eteK with a few flowers, were inserted in each ball, and a 
coloured cotton coni loosely suspen<Ie<l between tlu m. Next, 
one of the relations covered tlie five pinchis with the nd 
powder called ^ulal. Then five flat wluaten cakes were 
jdaced on the plantain-loaf inside the circle of the five 
pindas, and boiled rico was j)iUKl up on the cakes, sur* 
mounted by a small piece of ^hi niixtHl with brown sugar. 

The funeral ceremony being so far completed the di^ia^a^d ^ 
man s nephew, or sister’s son, took an empty earthenw'are 
vase, filled it with water, and held it on his right shoulder* 
Starting from the north side he commenced circumniu* 
l)ulating the five pindas atul the five wheaten cakes, with 
his left shoulder towards them, while one of the relatives 
with a sharp stone made a hole in the jar, whence the water 
spouted out in a stream as ho walked round* On com¬ 
pleting the first circuit and coming back to the north, n 
>5econd incision was made with the same stone, whence a 
second stream poured out simultaneously with the first* At 
the end of the fifth round, when five streams of water had 
been made U) spout out fre^m five holes round the five pindas, 
the earthenware vase was dashed to the ground on the north 
sale, and the remaining water spilt over the ashes. Next, 
one of the relatives took a small metal vessel containing 
milk, and, with a betel-leaf fora I^dlo, sprinkled some drops 
over the rice piled on the wheaten cakes* After which, 
taking some >votcr from n small loK—or rather making 
another relative pour it into his hand—ho first sprinkled it 
in a circle round the pipdas, and then over the cakes* 
Finally, bending down and raising his hands to his head, 
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Tlioi'o is nnotlier wi-ll of almost equal sanctity, named 
tlic Jn:ma-v;ipi, or ‘ j)ool of knowle<lj;c,’ situated under a 
liaDdsoiiie colonnade in tlie interior of the city, between 
the n)tis<|ue built by Auranp-zlb on the site of tlie original 
^'i^.^•^•^vaI•a-n^ltll teinj>le and tlie proent Golden Temple. It 
is a nal well of some depth and not a i>ool, but tlie water 
i.> so abominably oflensive, from tlie ofl'eriiigs of flowers and 
riie confituinlly thrown into it and left to putrefy, that I 
found it imjiossible to do more than take a hasty glance 
into the inferior of the well, or even to remain in the 
neighbourhood long enuugli to note all the partieiilars of its 
siirroumlings. All the day long a llrahiuan stands near 
this Well and ladles out putrid water Irom a receptacle 
before him into the liands of pilgrims, who either lave their 
faces with (he fetid li<[nid. or drink it with the greatest 
revon-nec. llie su|)pose<) sinetity of this well is owing to 
the circumstance that the idol of Siva was thrown into it 
when the original tem]>Ie of Visvesvara-nath was destroyed 
hy the Musalmans. II«-ncc the pool is thought to be the 
habitation of Mahiideva himself, and the water to be per- 
nieatod by his essence. 

On the ghiit near the i>oo| of :\lani.knrnikri, on the day 
I visited it, a man was performiiiga Siaddlm for his mother, 
under the gnidanee of a nearly naked and decidedly stout 
Hiahmnn. The eoreinony was the Dasnina-^raddhn, per- 
Ibrmed on the tenth day after death. The officiating 
llrahman began by forming a slightly idevnted piece of 
giound with some sand lying near at hand. This was 
supposed to constitute a small vedi or alhu-. It was of an 
oblong form, hut only about eight or ten inches long by 
four or five brood. Across this niiscd sand ho kid three 
stalks of kuiftt grass. Then taking a number of little 
earthenware platljjrs or saucers, he arranged them round 
the vedi, putting tila or sosamum seed in one, rice in 
another, honey in a third, areea or botel-nut in a fourth, 
chnndana or sandal in a fifth. Next, ho took flour of hurley 
i/ava) and kueaded it into one largo rather smaller 
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tlinn a cricket-Lall, which he carefully depo^tt.! in the 
centre of the vedi, scatterin-j over it jasmine flow.-rs 
fchasU,a< an-I and i-la- in- on one side of it J 

beted-leaf with areea-nnt and a sin^jle cop,>er coin. Then 
having poured water from a lota into his hand, he sprinkled 
It over all the offerini^-s, arran<red in the nianoer I have 
de.‘^cnhe<l. Other similar operations followed Thus for 
uistanee, an earthenware platter, containinj. a li-difed wieh 
was placed near the otrerii.-s; ten other platters” were tilled 
with water, which wa.s all poured over the pinda ; another 
small platter with a li-hled wick was added'to the first 
then some milk was placed in another platter and poured 
over the p.nda. and then once more the pinda was sprinfclcl 
with water. Finally the Bnlhman joined his l.and.s to-lher 
and «lid puja to the pinda. Thu whole rite di.l not last more 
than ten or fifteen minutes, and wliile if was proeeedin- 
the man for whose m..ther it was perfi.rmed continued to 
repeat Mantras and [.rayere uii.ler the direction of the 
offieiating nral.niai., rpiite regardle.ss of much loud (alkin- 
and vociferation goin*? on around him. ” 

The eea-mony ^vas concluded l,y another ceremony called 

the feed.uff of a Bi-ahman'-that is to say. another Hr.ah- 

nan brouK-ht and made to sit down near the oblations, 

while, tiie man for whose mother the ^raddl.a was celebrated 

fed him with flat cakes, fflii, sweetmeats, vegefaldcs, and 

curds placed in a plate of paliusa leaves. I observed that 

these eatables were devoured with the greatest avidifv by 5-: 

the man for whom they were prepared, as if he had been ^ 

nursing his appetite with the intention of doing full justice 
to the least. 

I come now to the celebrated ^nlddha ceremonies per¬ 
formed in the neighbourhood of the well-known Vishnu- 
pada fniplc at Gaya. Tlie city of Gaya is most picturesquely 
Bitmited oil the river Phalgu about sixty miles south-west 
of Patna, near some isolated hills, or rather short ranires of 
lulls rising abruptly out of the plain. The town itself 
crowns two low ridges, whose sides, covered with the houses 
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of its narrow tortuous streets, slope down to an inforvenin|; 
holluw oeeiii)icd by the temple and sacred tank dedicated to 
tbe Sun. 

]?iit the most sacred temple and the g^reat centre of attrac¬ 
tion Ibr all Tlindiis who wish to perform once in their lives 
a Gaya-sriithlha for (heir fore-fathers, is the Vi>hnu-pada 
(<ini»le, .situated on one of the ridges, and built of black 
stone, with a lofty and golden p innncle . It con¬ 

tains the alleged footprint of Vishnu in a large silver basin, 
nmlcr a .silver canopy, inside an oeta^nal shrine. Piiidas 
and various kinds of ollerings are placed by the pilgrims 
insi(h‘ the basin round the footprint, and near it are open 
coh^iades for the performance of the ^riiddhas. About six 
miles from the <'ify is the well-known place of pilgrimage 
< alleil Bodh-(»aya. celebrated for a monastery and numerous 
temj)les, but chiefly for the ancient tower-like structure 
said by the natives to he more than 2.200 years old, and 
originally a Ibiddhi.st monument. It has near it other 
alleged footprint.s of Vishnu (probably once as.signe<! to 
Buddha), under an ojK-n shrine. Behind the tower, on an 
elevated stone terrace reached by a long flight of steps, is 
flu- .'acred Pipal tree, under which, according to popular 
belief, the Buddha attained supreme knowledge. The tree 
( must be many centuries old, but a succession of trees ie 
\ sc<u»od by planting a new one inside the ilecnying stem of 
/ (he old. In a chamber at the bottom of the (owcr-like 
Buddhist monument—now used as a temple—a substitute 
for (he original figure of Buddha (carried ofTby the Burmese 
about a hundred years ago) has been placed, for the sake of 
the Buddhist pilgrims who come to repeat pmyers and 
me<li(nte under the tree; and in the same place a linga has 
been set up, to winch the Hindus do pQja. When I visited 
the spot many persons were in the act of worshipping, and 
several members of the Burmese emhas-sy, who had come to 
meet the Prince of Wales at Calcutta, were to ho seen 
reverentially kneeling, praying, and meditating under the 
sacred tree. 
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Before de.^cribin;^ the Sraddhas at Gaya, 1 inav state 
that I asked several Pandits iti diUercut jjarts of India, to 
^five me the reasons for attaeliin^s special eflk-acv to the 
celehratiou of religions rites for anee.-Uirs in fl.-.t' 

The only rejdy I received was that in the Gaya-inalmtinva 
and Gaya-^raddha-j.addhati if is declared that a i)owerful 
demon naimd Gaya, formerly resided there and 

tyrannized over the inhahitants. Vishnu took eompas.sion 
on them, fought and killwl the demon, ami left a print of 
his foot t^Vislinu-pada, vulgarly calle<l Bishanpad) 011 the 
spot where the figlit occurred, ordaining that it should be 
ever after called Gaya and should be cons<‘Ciated to him, 
and that any ^nuldha performed there for fathers, Ibre- 
fatliers, and relatives should be jieeuliarly eflicaciou> in 
securing the immediate conveyance of their souls to his own 
heaven, Vaikuntha. 

It is also stat<-<l in the Gayji-mahafmya that tlie great 
Baiiia, hero of the Kamayaua (himself an incarnation of 
Vishnu), mid other heroes set the e.vample of p rformiiig 
Sia.hlhas to their fath-rs at Gayii. Brahma is also said 
to have performed an Asvaineilha there, ami to have <<,nse. 
orated the whole locsility hy this act. The plain truth 
probably is tliatL_as the Indo-Arvans proeeod^l Kniitb\v;.r,G, 
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It was on this account that the Mfiliatmyas of various 
places were gradually written and inserted in the Puranas 
Some of these additions, intended to exalt the imiiorlance 
of ].laces like Gaya, arc eomparatively nmdern, and the 
Maliatmyas of one or two tirthas, such as Pandhurpur in 
the Dekhan, are said to have been added during the last 
fifty or a hundred years. 1 was even told that Paudhai pur 
has become of late years a kind of rival to Gaya. ' Alle'^od 
footprints of Vishnu like those of Gaya are sliown. and 
% sects perform Sraddhas I here. 

Models of the Gaya Vishnu-pado are made in brass ami 
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in Mark 'fonr, ami soM for worship. Several were presentctl 
to lor. Tlie.v arc oHen )>laoe(l. like the Sata^rriim stoue, in 
the hoii-es of the natives, for domestic pfija. 

With rr;^i(l to the Snuldha ceremonies j^enenillv, there 
seems to he much confusion oi’ thou^rht and obscurity, he- 
sules jrreat ineonsisteney. in the accounts oiven by Pandits 
ol fbc exact object and efTcet of their celebration. If may 
be well to explain Unit a distinetion is made between 
Srmidh.'ts ami fmieral ceroinomes (.;;/(ye.»///i). The latter 
are ‘ inausiuclomT ivliile the former are 

'auspieious.’ understand the reason for this, it should 
be l)oinc in mind that when a man <lies his xlhnlo-ianra or 
•jfross hndy’ U burned, hut his soul (piits it with the Uufia- 
hrirn or ‘suhtile body,’ sometimes described ns iiniju.t/i(ha~ 
iin'i/rn, ‘ ol tlie size of a tluimh,' and remains hovcrinif near. 
Tile (lecoaseil man. thus_tj^luced to the condition of a"irp pl» 
in ^idual so ul invcstcd_u.-iiii -fl .imhfii.. „ 

pr^._K£. a depart^ spiriLor.ijJuial. He has no real body 
capable of enjoyin<f or sutferinff anything, and is conse- 
ijuently in a restless, unsatisfactory and unconifbrtahlu 
P*‘b;bV l\Ioreovcr, while in this con.lition he is held to be 
an impure beino-> Kurtherinore. Jf he dies away fmm his 
kindred, who alone can jierform the funeral ceremonies, 
and who perliaps are unaware of his death, and unable 
therefore to jH-rform them, he hc'-omes a pisaclm, or foul 
WHmleriii«r -host, disjHisiHl to take reven-e for its misery 
upon all living creatures by a variety of inali-nant acts. 

I lieanl it remarked not long ago by a Pandit that ghosts 
are niueh les.s common in India now than formerly, and, on 
my enquiring the reason, was told lliat communieation was 
now so rapid that few die without their deaths bi^coming 
knowTi and without having funeral rites performed very 
soon afterwards. Besides, ho added, it is now easy to 
reach Gaya by rail and by good carriage romls. The object, 
tbeii. of the funeral rites, which are celebrated for ten 
•lays after death, is not only to soothe or give lanti W 
libations of consecrated water to the troubled spirit, but 
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to rurnish the preta with an intermediate body, betw.-.-n 

the Unga or ‘subtile’ and (he Hthuhi or ‘ gross’ body_with 

a hotly, that is to say, which is capable of enjoying or 
sullbring, and which is comj.oscd of gross particles 
tlioijgli not of the same kind as those of the earthly 
gross body. 

In this manner only can the preta obtain gati, or ‘ pro- 
gre.ss’onward tbrongh the teinpurary heaven nr bell (re¬ 
garded in the Hindu system as a kinil of purgatory) to 
other birtlis and ultimate emancipation. On the first day 
after death a piiida or ‘round ball' (generally of some kind 
of Hour) is offered, on which the preta is supposed to fi-cd, 
and which endows it with the rudiment or basis of the 
requisite body, whatever that basis may be. Next day 
another jnnda is offered, whieli gives it, perhaps, liml)g, 
such as arms and legs. Then it receives hamls, feet. &e! 
This goes on for ten days, and the offering of the pinda f,n 
the tenth day gives the head. No soone r il.u..; pratu 
obtain a cumplt^te bmlv than it-Lccouios-it ptfTf.-whcn-, 

Tmpnrc7it-THtHd-tr»-hp-a'7r'rj7r*' 
or ‘deity/ and practically worsbijiped as such in the Snld- 
dha ceremonies. Hence a Sraddha is not a funeral cere¬ 
mony, but a woTKhip ilepnrteil nneator'^ ; which wt)rsbip, 
however, is something dilTerent from puju to a god. It 
is continued at stated perioils with a view to accelerate^ 

the gati, or ‘ progress/ of the pitris either towards heaven_ 

and BO through the various stiiges of bliss, called Sab)kya, 
Samipya, and Sfirupya—or through future births to 
final union with the Supreme {sugujgn). Tlie efficacy 
of Sraddbas performed at Gaya is this, that wherever 
in this progress onuards departed relatives may have 
arrived, the ^raddhos take them at once to Vaikiiuiha or 
Vishnu’s heaven. The departed relatives especially oiititlwl 
to benefit by the 6ruddha rites are as follow:—i. p’ather, 
grandfather,great-grandfather; a. Mother, mother’s father 
and grandfather; 3. Stepmother, if any; 4. Father’s mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother; 5. Father’s brothers; 
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'6. >roflicr’sl)rntlu‘rs: Fatlioi spist4?r8jJL^Tothcr s sisters; 

y. Sisters aiul luotlioi's ; lo, 

An eleventh person is sometimes added, viz. the lamily 
spintiiul teacher {giini). 

Li t no one siii.pose that the pmeess of performing 6rad- 
dli:is at (Java is eitlier simple or rapid. To secure the 
com)*lete cflicaej (if such rites, a whole round of them must 
he pcrlbrined at ahout fifty distinct places in and around 
(Java, he.sides at the most holy .spot of all—the Vishnu- 
paila teinjde—the time occupied in the process being at 
h'ast eight days, and .sometimes protracted to fifteen, while 
the money .spent in fees to the (.fli.-iatiug priests (who at 
Oaya are called Oaywiil.s= (Jaya-palas, reganled by some 
a-s an mferior order of Bnlhinans) is never less than Rs. 40. 
.-But only the i)oore.st are lot .df thus cn.sily. The Maharajai 
oyCasmif, who.i5.a. verj: s trict Hindu, and perfbri^n til 
S^dhas at (Java thu oUutt day on hi.s w ay t o Calcutta. 
rij^eiLto.lumi. distributed Rs. 15,000 to the QauKal! 
HrAh nmn s,_ 

\\ itii regard to tho SnIilcUins I myself witnosKed at Gaya, 
they were all performed in colonnades and open courts 
round the Vishnu-|mda temph*. One cxam|)le will suflice. 
The party celebrating the rite consisted of six men, who 
were of course relations, and one Gaywill. The men sat 
on their heels in a line, with tho ofTiciating Gaywal (some- 
times called Panda) j.riest at their Inwid. Twelve pinclas 
were formed of rice and milk, not much larger than the 
large marbles used by boys (called ‘allm's’). They were 
placed with 8prig.s of the sacrcnl Tills? plant in small 
earthenware platters. Then on the lop of tho pindas wore 
sintered kusa grass and flowers. I was told ’that the 
pmijas in tho present case were tynioal of the bodies of the 
twelve ancestors for whom the Sraddha was celebrated 
'Ihc men hoxl kusa gras.s twisted round their fingers, in 
token of their hands being perfectly pure for the duo per¬ 
formance of the rite. Next, water was poured into the 
palniH of their hands, part of which they sprinkled on the 
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gronnd, and part on the pimlas. One or two of tlu* men 
then took thritids off tlieir clothes and laid tliein on (la* 
pindas. wliieli act is allc^^ed to be emhlematical of predent¬ 
in^ the l>odies of tlieir dcjiarU'd ancestors with garments. 

^featiwhile Mantras, or texts, ncro repeated, under tlm 
direction of the Gaywal, and the hands were sometimes 
extended over the pindas as if to invoke blessings. W'Ik q 
all the Mantras were finished, and one or two ad.l-d to 
pray for pardon if any niimite point in the ritua l had been 
omitted, the whole rite was ennehided by the men putting 
their heads to the ground before the offieiating liralnnun 
and touching his feet. Of course the numlier of pindas 
varies with the number of ancest<.rs for whom the Snuldhas 


arc celc)»rate<l, and the size of the balls and the materiaLs 
of which they are composed differ according to the caste 
and the country of lho.se who perform flu* rite. I saw one 
party in the act of forming fourteen or fifteen jiindas with 
oatmeal, which were of a much larger size tlian large 
marbles This party was said to have come from the 
Dekhan. Sometimes the pindas were jilaced on hefel- 
leaves with pieces of money (afterwards ai>propri!ited by t lie 
priest.s), and .sometimes the water used was gradually taken 
out of little pots by dipping stalks of kn^a grass into the 
fluid, and sprinkling it over tbe balls. At the end of all tlie 


ceremonies the earthen platters emjdoyed ivere earrierl to a 
particular stone in the precincU of the temple niul dashed 
to pieces there. No platter is allowed to be used a second 
time. 


Amid this crash of broken crockery, the tedious round 
of rites, ceremonies, and vain re|)etitions, which, if tliey 
efTeel nothing else, certainly serve to enrich a goodly 
company of Brahmans, is perhaps not inappropijutoly 
concluded. 


/ 



INDIAN ROSARIES*. 

> ' 

Ho.-JARiKs scem^ti) l)e common -in- ncnrIy“-nli-TpHjytmis 

than to Uu' !>i'iritualitj,of pmy«*m It might be supposed, 
a firliiri. tli.it to no one would a rosary be more useless and 
imauitigless tlian to a Christian, who is taught when ho 
prays to enter into liis closet, to avoid vain repetitions, to 
pour out his heart before his Father in secret, and to 
cultivate spiritual intt^essinns ‘whieh cannot be uttered.’ 

\et \\c know that in sonic Christiuu countries rosaries are 
regiinlcd as indispen.sable aids to devotion. Pallad ius. who 
livitd. i.ij_tlu:.Jburth oentuQ-^ Mls_oJ^n certai n abbot wh o 
uswl to repeat the Lord’s jmiyer 300 Imicacvcrx day, iui d 
who secured a correct cuumexation of the rcjietitiims by 

dropping small iK'bbles. into his .lap., ’ 

The Kuian enjoins jmiyers five limes a day, and good 
Mnslinis are very particular in going through prescribed 
forms morning, noon, and evening. It cannot, therefonj, 
be matter of wonder that the use of rosaries (called taxhih, 
praise, and lurnislierl with tn&sels called shnmxa) is common 
among Indian Muhammadans. In all prolmbinty 

t ili o ni i nsti ii n nnt _ J ntlced, th e Indian name for a rosary 
wiJLiixpccbses its moaumg and ueo.ovim Tn'TlTi^Trr^?^ 
countries. It i8_c ailcd in,.Sanskrit Japa-mdld^ ‘mutteriug- 
c jniplc t (and ^mctuucs ■ 

Ttiin article and that on SanJhlh appeared fimt in tho Athonnntn. 
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by mvans of its beads tlie muttering of a delinit e number 
^oFj^rayers may be counted. But the pious Hindu not only 
computes bis daily prayers as if they were so many rupees 
t<rbe added to his capital stock in the bank of heaven, lie 
sets himself to repeat the mere names of his favourite 
god, and will continue doing so for hours together. 

hen I was at Benares, I went early one luorning to 
ins[H'ct the temple of the goddess Anua-purna. A devotee 
was Seated at the door, with a rosary in his liatnl, mutter¬ 
ing •Riim, Ram. Ram’ incessantly. When I had oceasioii 
to pa.ss by a long time aftei wards, 1 found biiii s<-ated in 
precisely the same position, and engaged iii precisely the 
same occupation, except that instead oi’ repeating the god's 
name he prcdxed to it that of Ids wife Sita. I have no 
doubt that the whole day was divided between Ram and 
SitiT-ram, and an accurate account kojit of the total number 
of rej>et itious. 

In this respect Hinduism is behind the most corrupt 
forms of Christianity. It has been ealeulated that about 
ninety names an<l attributes are apjdied to Ciirist in the 
Bible. But no Romanist, however ignorant and supiT- 
stitioiis, so far as I know, attaches any merit or cllicac\ 
to the repetition of the mere naiiie.s of God. 

Muhammadans reckon ninety-nine s:icrod names, or 
rather attributes, of the Deity. Some consider that the 
principal name, Alkih, must be counted sepurab-ly. Tin- 
tale is thus brought up to one Iinndred. 1 saw only 
ninety-nine names carved on Akbar’s marble tomb near 
Agra, Akbar, ‘the Great One,’ being one ol llie ninety- 
nine. (See note at the end of thi.s chaj>ler.) 

The von i n i oi it a pjw ti tu of a H ind u in any n iii t Ui e«Mi- 
Dt:ct<nl . with. xuligious--iHii>«>mt4t4<»i)—ft»F—mil4«>es—that ol 
miy other nation on Tf ono Inm/iri.fi t-WL...- 

Dd^y >Yi lI Jiiitt sfv the pint iV of an MiirntMt-mli wWl _Af»iwli ip 
nothing jihdiri. of tl.nt ntit»}}pr n^ nR■pH^^ by 11 

shike .the devotional craying.,-<>f-»n ardent Hiuju. The 
wor-shippers of Vishnu adore him by i,ooo sacred 
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iiainos, and tlie voUrii’s of Siva hy i,oo8 names. Tlie 

whole catalogue is given in Ihc Jral.a-bharata and the 
Puriinas. 

Curiously enongli among the names of ^iva occur Haya, 

•a horse.’ and Gardahha, ‘an ass' (Maba-hhumta XIII 

1149), uhi.h the Vc-dantist has no difliculty in accentino* 

as suitahle titles of the One universal Being with wlioin 

the god Siva and every existing thing in the universe is 
identified. 

It is not unreasonable to conjecture that the ori«nnal 
invention of rosaries is due to India. Tliey were ns much 
the oflspniig of necessity as wjis the invention of the 
Sutras, «,r brief memorial rules for the correct perfornnuice 
ot the coini.Iicated ritual. No other country in the world 
stands in such nce<l of aids to religious exercises. Vaish- 
navas. Saivas, Buddhists, Jains, and Muhammadans dei'cnd 
upon Uiese contrivances for si^euring the aecumte disehar-e 
of thejr daily round of inte^inahle repetitions. ** 

The rosary of n Vaishnava is made of the wood of the 
Tulasi (vulgarly nhl), or holy basil, a shrub sacred to 
Mslinu and regarded as a metaquyphosis of Iblma’s paU 
tern-wife Sila. This rm«ry should consist of 108 smooth 
bcu.ls. That worn by Saivas consists of thirty-two and 
sometimes sixty-four berries of the Rmlraksha tree (Eheo- 
carpus). These 6eo<ls are as rough as the Tulsi heads are 
smooth, and are generally marked with five linos, the 
roughness symbolizing. I suspect, the austerities connecteil 
with the worship of 6ivn. and the five lines standing for the 
five faces or five distinct asiK'cts of the god. 

Tlie Musalmnn /aJtlJA contains one hundred beads, which 
are ec«‘cmlly made of dale-stones, or of the sacred earth of 
l^riia a. They are used in repeating the hundred names 
ot God or certain words of tho Kuian, every decade of 
beads being separated by a ta^d. Some Sunnis Zi pto- 
hibiled from employing rosaries, and count by means of 
the joints of their fingers. 

It might be wearisome if I were to attempt a description 
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of the diverse uses to which different kinds of ro^iies are 
applied in India. 

y l was told hy a Grihastha, or layman of the Svami- 
Aarayan sect of Vaishnavas. tliat he was able by hcdp of 
his>y;a-w<r 7 rt to go on mnfteiiiio- Sv:lmi-Narayaii, Sviimi- 
Narayan, Svami-Nariiyan one hnndivl and ei;fht times 
with perfect pr- cision at his inorniiii^ and ovenin<> devo¬ 
tions. and that he attributed ^rcat elhcacy to the act. 

Hiyh-caste Brfihmans, on the other hand, merely nso 

their rosaries to assist them in counting up their daily 

pRiyers, esjwcially the well-knoivn Gayatri from the Ki<r. 

veda varenyam Uuri/o ^Irraiiya dhTmoTn j/tilo 

jf^naA i.ru6odayat), which is repeated five, ten. twentv- 

ciffht, or one hundre<l and eight times at the dawn and 

sumset Sandhyas. Tlie very sound of this pr,.cions rnant ra x 

(callcsl Gayatri, from the metr.- in wl.i.h it is composed) 

quite irrespectively of the sense (which may ho rendered! 

‘ Let g e adu rr M ift t ..» To «, l hu>U ^l mv.. of tl. o d iv i n e Vivi- 

fi^:_ ipay he calightcii.our uiul«i:.tanUing»’), is a mine 

of inexhaustible spiritual wealth to those favoured bein-r. 

whose second spiritual birth—conferred by invotitnre wini 

he sacred tl,read-entities them to repeat it. Mann 

{ >’ 77 ) declares that this sacred text was ‘ milkwl out ’ of 

tlie thrw Vedas and ordains that ‘a Brahman may attain 

beatitude by simple repetition of the Gayatri, whether 

he perform other rites or not/ and ‘that having rciieated 

the Gayatri three thoii.'-and times ho is delivered from the 
greatest guilt.’ 

It IS noticeable, moreover, that the proud Brahman who 
claims to he the true owner of this valuable piece of 
religious property is careful to conceal bis hand in a sort 
of bag called a Gomiikhi while cngage.I in counting out 
hiB morning and evening store of accumulated Gayatrls 
In fact, every Hindu is persuaded that jealous demons are 
ever on the watch to obstruct his religious exercises, and 
ever eager, like cunning thieves, to abstract a portion of 
their merit. This is the true secret of the universal hoinnge 
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paid tlironjjhout India to Gancsa, lord of the demon-ho<?ts. 
I have myself often seen lirahnians seated on the niar;>-in 
of KTered streams, with (lieir faces turned towards the east, 
and appaiH-nfly intently occupied in gazing on vacancy. 
On a elos« r inspection, I found that their right hands were 
iiiysferiously concealed in a red hag. Prayers were being 
repeati'd and counted U[) by help of the japa-mald, and the 
repeater, even if too protid to betray any fear of thievish 
demons, seemed at any nite to understand that the value 
of his prayers would be increased by his taking hcoil not 
‘ of iiietj.’ We must not forget, too, that a 

jt.Hindu is taught by many ol his own sacrc“d precepts that 
the merit of religioiis exercises is destroyed by ostentation. 

Nothing, however, comes up to the lluddhist’s idea of 
the eniesiey of repeated prayers. Ilis rosary, like that of 
the ^ aishnavns, consists of toH beads, wliieh in Cltitin arc 
often arranged in two rings. I never met with any native 
who eoulil explain the proper meaning of om mani padme 
hriM, * hail to the jewel in the lotus I ’ although every 
Ibnldhist in Tibet helievos that the oftener this six- 
sylhibled formula is repeated by help of rosaries and 
prayer-wheels the greater merit will accrue to the repeater. 
According to some, the repetition of the six syllables 
exercises some sort of protective or preventive indueiice 
with reference to the six Gatls, or forms of transmigration. 
In China the rejieafed pmyer is ‘Oniito Fat’ or ‘ Oinito 
F-’(for amifa Buddha, * Wiq iulinito Buddha’), or'Namn 
Amitrddia, and in Japan, ‘Namu Amida Butsu* (for nanui 
umita Jhiddhaya, ‘honour to the infinite Buddha’), 

It is not uneommon to meet Buddhists in the ncigh- 
hourhood of Darjiling who, while they are talking to you, 
continue whirling their pmycr-whccis, held in their right 
Iiands, and made to revolve like a child’s toy. The wheel 
consists of a metal cylinder on which the form of prayer is 
engraved. It must bo whirled, by moans of a handle, 
m a particular direction (I think with the sun); if made 
to revolve the other way the number of its rotations will 
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be set do^Tj to the debtor rather than the creditor side ol 
the owner’s accramt. 

A friend of mine who liad to hold a conver>ation with a 
pious Buddhist, intent on redeeming every instant of time 
for the repetition of prayers, came away fmm the inter¬ 
view untler the impression that all Buddhists regard all 
Euroiu.ans as possessed with evil spirits. The Buddhist s 
diligent gyration of his wheel was mistaken by my friepd^ 

for a form of ex<*ai'm. S '' ^ 

It is said tliat the Buddhist monJts of Ladakh have a still 
more economical arrangement, and one not unwortliy of the 
attention of monks in other monasteries—when regarded, I 
mean, from the point of view of an ingenious coutriv.ince 
for saving time and making the most of both worlds. An 
infinite number of prayers are repeated, and yet the whole 
time of the monastery is sav<-d for making money by indus¬ 
trial occupations. Long strips of the usual Buddhist pniyer 
arc rolled round cylimlers, and these cylinders are made to 
revolve, like the works of a clock, by means of heavy weights 
wound up every morning and evening. A single m"'onk 
takfcs five minutes to set the eritin- spiritual machinery in 
motion, an<l then hastens to join his brothers at their mkin- 
<^ne occujiations; the whole body of monks feeling that tin* ' 
happiness and prosperity of the coniiimnity are greatly j.ro. 
moted by the substitution of the precept ‘ lahorare esl onire,’ 
for ‘oraro cst labomre/ 

It should be mentioned that in times of emergency or 

difficulty additiomU weights .are attachctl to the cylimloi-s. 

and an additional impetus thus given to the niachiiiery. 

and, of course, increased force and cogency to the rotalon' 

pniycTs. 

aiy friend the Collector of Kaira, in whose camp I slaved 
|ur about a fortnig^ht, had oc^'sision one day to asctncl a hill 
in his district much overgrown with trees. There to his 
surprise he came suddenly ujinn an old hermit, who had 
been living for a long time without In's knowledge in tin- 
jungle at the summit. Mr. Sbciipard found the ancient 
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m-luse ID a hnt nt-ar a rude temple, eonccnle<l from oVtscrva- 
tion by the dense underwood. He was eng-ajjed in his 
evening religious exercises, and, wholly regjirdless of the 
presence of his Etiroi>ean visitor, continued turning unth 
both hands and with evident exertion a gigantic rosjiry. A 
Inige wooden roller, suspendinl horizontally from the posts 
of the slusl. supp<irted a sort of chain composed of fiftwn 
rough wooden halls, each as big as n child’s head. As he 
kojd turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
hall passed into his hands, anti whilst he held the several 
balls in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted in a low 
tone, a short pniycr to the god Rama. All the wooden balls 
underwent this^iroccss of pious inanipttlation several times 
before he desistAl. The muscular exertion and consequent 
fatigue must have been great, yet the entire operation was 
performed with an air of stqit-al inipassivencss. Then the 
devotee went into another shed, where on another cross¬ 
beam. sup])orted by posts, were strung some heavy logs of 
hanl wood, eaeh weighing about twenty pounds. Having 
grasped one of these witli both hands, he dashed it forcibly 
agiiiist the side post, and then another log against tho 
first. Probably the clashing noise thus produewl wn.s in-l 
ton<led to give incrca,sed effectiveness to the reoiUition of his 
prayers. 

Sleeman somewhere relates how he happened once to ho 
slaying in the neighbourhood of an Indian village, the 
inhabitants of which were divided into two religious parties 
—those who advocated a noisy musical worship, and those 
who atfrihuted greater effieacy to a quiet religions eorc- 
monial. The two parties lived together very amicably, 
agreeing to set apart certain hours of the day for an alter¬ 
nate nse of the village temple. When tho noisy faction had 
possession tho din was terrific. 

Id short’, almost every religious idea that tho world has 
ever known has in India been stimulated to excessive growth, 
land every religious usage carried to prepjjsterous extremes. 
Hence, if a Hindu temple has a choir of musicians, its ex- 
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cellcnce is estimated by the deafening discord it gives out 
at the morning and evening puja; and if a devotee uses a 
rosary its effectiveness is supposed to depend on the dimen¬ 
sions of its beads, which may vary from small seeds to heavy 
balls as big- as a human skulK 


w "r ftttributos of the Deity are colled by 

the Muhon.m^lon. 'The ^jloriou, n3,ne*.- Some of these «ro 

foUow :_The Lo«^ (Rabb), the Kin- (MajjJt), the Merciful (llnhm-uO, 
the ^mpa^.onnle (RnhI.n). the IL.ly (KuddtU). the Creator (Khalik) 
the &y.our (^ 5".), the Excellent CAxi*). the Omniscient {'Alim) the 
tWpotont (jAbbSrl, the Penlot.cr (Ohnfllr). the Glorioue (Majid) the 
^neficent (Karim), the Wise (Hakim), the Just ('Adil), the Beni.m 

(Itnshid). the Patient 
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Ix the course of my (ravels throiig^h some of the famine- 
districts of India I iiuide of a (ew particulars wliicli 

came under my obsj^vution^ These notes I here give just 
as they were written down at the time. 

The area of the scarcity and finiine is immense, streteh- 
ing, as it docs, from the neighbourhood of Poona, not lar 
from Bombay, to Tinnevclly, near the extreme south of the 
^fadras Presidency, But it must not be siipposiHl that the 
drought has been equally severe everywhere. Although in 
many places, where the usual rainfall is thirty-five or forty- 
live inches, only fifteen or twenty have fallen, yet other |)orts 
of the country have been more favoured. Moreover, all tlie 
belts of land reached by the grand system of irrigation, 
wliich stretches between the G<idavari, Kistna, and Kaveri 
rivers—fertilizing the soil wherever it jwnetrates, and 
forcing even haters of the English rule to admit that no 

other Raj has cQjJ^aed such benefits on India_present a 

marvellous contrast to the vast tracts of arid waste which 
meet the eye of the traveller as he journeys by the Great 
Indian Peiiiusula, Ma<lras, and South Indian Rnihvoys, 

A sad feature in the spectacle is the condition of the 
Ciittle, As I travelled from one place to another, often 
diverging from the neighbourhood of the railway to less 
iVequenled outlying districU, I saw hundreds of lean, half- 
famished kino endeavouring to eke out a doomed existence 
on what could only in mockoiy bo called herbage* When 
it is remembered that the cow is a principal source of 
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sustenance to Hindus of nearly all castes, and that no such 

animal as a cart-horse is to be found in India—all aoricnl- 

tura labour depending on the ox—some idea may he foi nu-d 

of the ternhle calamity involved in a mortality anu.no- 

J^attlo. i.ven the cows and oxen that survive will be almosi 

0 ^ ustdcss. Utterly enfeebled and emaciated, they will hav. 

Htle power left either to yield milk or to drag a plough 

through soil caked and indimitod by months of unmili.ratol 
sunshine. 

But the saddest feature of all is the condition of the 
human inhabitants of this great peninsula. I will simidv 
recount wl.at I know and testify of what I have seen with 
my own eyes in the Madras Pre^idellcy. / Only a fortid-dit 
I saw many thousands of poor famine-driven creatures 
from the vilLiges round Madnis colleete.l on the shore aiul 
on tlie Ihey were crowding round the s.icks of rice- 

gram, «,(h winch the samls for at least a mile were thickly 
covered and ahnost couceah.1 from view, the gmiu-ha-^ 

twentv f t ^‘v V'^' “* of fifteen or 

nentyfeet. Vet no onslaught was made on the grain A 

ew men scattered about, armed with canes, were guardin-r 

owned them, mid were 
..sun.eient to prevent any attempU at depredation thou-di 

here and there I detected sut^pOUfUs efforts, not so much 

in the mu(^nal which enclosed the coveted food. What 
generally happened was thisi-Very few of tl.e gmin-hags 

TrinkUir r impossihle. ami 

^rinklings of nee were thus scattered about evcrywheiv 

he knowledge of tins circumstance was the cause^of tlie 

vast ^ncourse of miserable, half-slarved, emaciated creatures 

who had walked many miles to the spot. Men and womT 
and young even cnpple^ mothers with infants on their • 
hjs, and naked cliddren-all more or less pitiable in their 
leanness and m their hard-set aspect of misery— were 

fmTthJ ‘'“f Slefimng up every gmin that escaped 

from the sacks on the pier and on the shore. Many were 
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|•^ovi(l<-d with coarse sieves, hy moans of which a few rice- 
grains wore, with infinite pains, separatod from busliels of 
sand. On the pier every crevice was searolied, and ever)- 
discoloured grain eagerly scraped up, mixed as it was with 
dirt, ijectod hotel-juice, and filth of all kinds. This is a 
hi iif and imperfect description of what I saw with my own 
cyoj5. 

And DOW it will be asked, what measures are lieing taken 
to meet and mitigate the impending calamity ? My answer 
is that, HO far a-s I have observed, the Governments of 
IVradras and Bomliay are fully alive to their duty. They 
aie organizing relief as speedily as possible. Before I leO 
Madnis, I saw thirty ships laden with gniin at anchor in 
the roads. Large surf-boats were continually plying bctwi en 
the shijis and the shore; heavily laden trucks were passing 
and repa-ssing on the pier; and dozens of huge 01^0^ 
worked hy countless coolies, were relilling the trucks as 
they returned empty. Thirty-five thousand human beings 
were daily being fed at Madras with cooketl food or supplied 
with raw rice, but of these about two-thirds were taken in 
l>and by benevolent rich natives. Kuddapah, Bellary. Kur- 
nool, and other towns were also feeding a large number; 
some a.s many as 2,000 every day. As I left Madras the 
rail was blockeil with trucks laden with gi-aiii. Indeed, all 
the districts near the railway are tolcmbly certain of being 
n<le<iuately rclievwl. But bow is it to bo conveyed to distant 
corners of the famine-strieken land? And, worse still, how 
is the ‘water-famine’ likely to ensue two or three months 
hence to be mot? There is a large tank near here which 
usually contains fiOcen feet of water, and is now nearly dry. 
Possibly partial showers of rain may yet fall in particular 
districts. At Trichinoiioly, where I have recently been 
slaying with the Collector Mr. Sewell, more than three 
niches of rain fell on Sunday and Monday last. This 
downpour will, I trust, check the cholera already gaioing 
ground there. Here at Madura scarcely any rain fell, 
while the adjoining district was being drenched. 
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It is evident, indeed, that the most severe trial has yet to 
come, and a liard task lies before the Collectors and Dej>uty- 
Collectors everywhere. They must not intervene with aid 
before the proper time, and they must by no means inter¬ 
vene too late. They have to inquire when and where and 
how relief is to be given, and they ought to provide work 
for all who are relieved. Many Collectors are at work fron> 

morning to night in their offices deciding these difficult 
questions. 

Surely, then, I may be allowed to close this imperfect 
account of the distres.sing scenes through which I have 
lately parsed by adding a tribute to the energy and devf)tioii 
of our fellow-countrymen—the rulers of this land—who are 
everywhere exerting themselves to the utmost in the prestuit 
crisis. Numbers who had a right to furlough, or were 
looking forward to a holiday at Delhi, are remaining cheer- 
fully at their jiosts. 

Indeed, my second visit to India has imjiresscd me more 
than ever with the desire shown by the Queen’s officers in 
'thi.s country to govern India righteously and to make our 
rub* a bles-sing to the iKiople. Evidences of the benetitis we 
have conferred, and are still daily conferring, meet one at 
every turn. But I crave permission to add a word or two 
of warning. In our anxiety to conciliate the natives, let us 
beware of alibiing our own officers. Let the Centra! 
Governments Wlance the scales evenly between the two. 
Our hold of India depends mainly on the personal inOuence 
of the representatives of those Governments in the several 
dislricts, and the personal influence of these representatives 
depends mainly on the degree of support they receive from 
the central siaits of authority. Every Commissioner and 
Collector is a little Viceroy in his own territory. He has 
vast responsibilities laid upon him, and ho ought to hr 
trusted by his superiors. It is right that the British public 
should be made aware that while the Queen is being pro¬ 
claimed Empress at Delhi, and the loyalty of her Li'dian 
subjects IS being evoked by the holding of Darbars aiul . 
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tlie distribution of rewards to deserving natives in every 
Collectorate. much irritation of feclin- is apparent arnon^ 
lier Euroi>ea.. subjects. Over and over again I have heard 
ol.Ie offieers exclaim, ‘ I dare not act on my own re^ponsi. 
l>dity m tins emergency. Cholera may break out; symptoms 
of serious riots may show themselves; people may be dviiig 
of tainme; instant action is needed, but I dan* not trust to 
my own life-long knowledge and experience of India - I 
must tclegi-aph for instructions.’ There can bo no doubt 
that the energy of the most successful ailministrator will 
be pai-alyzcd if he is made to feel that a single blunder or 
an act of indiscretion will be visited by a formal reprimniid, 
which IS sure to find its way into eveiy native newspiiiier 
and become the talk of all the bazaars throughout his 
district. I much fear that the benefits which have accrued 
to India from the trust reposed by the old East ludiii Com¬ 
pany in Its oflicers arc in danger of being sacrificed to the 
present mama for the centralization of antliority. 



A RELIEF CAMP 


In my previous notes on some of the famine tlisf riots 

J express^] a (loul)t as to whether any oiffani/ation for flio 

relu'i of the sufferers, however complete, would he aide to 

reach every corner of the immense area over which the 

fought and dearth extend. Now that I have travollo<l 

in various directions over a great part of the countrv from 

Bomhy to Cape Comorin, and noted with my own eves 

what is being done to sj.rcad a network of this organization 

over every separate district, so as to embrace the most 

remote places, I am bound to admit that my fi-ars were 

unfounded. Indeed, it would be difficult to use exaggerated 

language u. spe-aking of the zeal, ability, and devotion 

d^^playe^l by Indian civilians and other executive officials 
in the ]>rc8<;iit emergency* 

I have rcceatly been etayinff with the energetic Col- 
lecter of Salem (Mr. Longley), on.l early one morning I 
v,s.t«l with him one of the Relief Camps now heinw 
constructed in the large district over the welfare of which 
he presides. The spot cho.sen for this Camp is on ele- 
vated piece of ground beautifully situated near a .spring 
of excellent water, close under some chalk hills (supposed 
by the oat'vcs to be formed of the bones of the mythical 
bird Jatoyus, killed by Ravana when carrying off Situ) 
and not far from the base of the Sher%«aioy Hills—the 
sanatanum of this part of India. On this ground nearly 
twenty long huts or sheds-^ach capable of accommodating 
forty persons—had already been constructed with bamboo 
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polos, conrso cocon-nut mattings, and palmym leaves, I was 
told that, as only tliree months of the famine have passed, 
and at least four months have still to be provided for, it 
will he neces'ary to ereet loo similar huts in this one 
Camp, witli accommodation for 4,000 or 5.000 poop’ * , 

In fact, these Relief Camps may be described 
jiovnry workhouses with wards for the ohl, feeble. an<l infirm, 
wluTe the famine-driven inhabitants of outlying districts 
will take rehige, and where they will be comfortably 
h()use<l. fotl, an<l, if strong enough, made to work, till 
better timc-s arrive. 

In Mr. Longley’s camp the two cla.<ises of workers and 
non-workers into which every camp-community will be 
divided were plainly distinguishable from each other. The 
former were engaged in making new huts, breaking stones 
for a road, clearing the environ.s of the Camp, and keeping 
the whole place dean; while the non-workers were sitting 
on the ground in three rows, cxjkisihI, by their own choice, 
to the heat of a tropical sun for the sake of the warmth 
which insufficient food made necessary to them. It was 
piteous to see the emaciated old men and shrivelled old 
Women, many of them blind or crippled, whoso existence 
is being prolonged for a few months by the minimum of 
nnuri.shment they are now receiving at the hands of a 
paliTiial GoveniP -nt; but still more sad to look upon 
the unclothed okeletons of young men, boys, and little 
children with drawn features, shoulder bones standing 
out, legs like thin sticks, and ribs enclosing the feeble 
organs of their shrunk bodies, like bony cages, every bar 
of which was visible. 

^ et I was told that the great difficulty in Indian famines 
is not so much the cfTeclivc distribution of relief os the 
efreetive application of any proper method of detecting the 
vast number of undeserving applicants who ought not to 
be relieved at all. \Vc wore informed that about 300 
apjtlicants for food, without work, ovight to have been 
present on the day of our visit, but that more than half 
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run ofT during the night, citi.er l.eenuse thee di>lik,.cl 
the confmemont to winch they had hcen suhject«I or hr^ 

other iahths, and were filled with vague snsyieinna 
1 . ' Of being questioned too closely. Yet no one is 

nli.....,d to the Camp without a ticket, which i.s supposed 

seated ™ '^h ‘’'■■“7:"" o"'.' - Tho.,e who were 

seated on the ground in our presence had emptv eartheu- 

narc bowls before them, in each of which about a iiouiid 

of good boiled rice wa.s ,,laced while we looked on. This^ 

mil. another meal administered in the evening, is hehl to 

t ^n'O'ent to keep the holly and soul of a’lion-work-.u 

ogether. The workers are, of course, better fed It was 

eunous to observe the cleverness with which .some of the 

ic.|uenl.s of the dole of boiled rice quiellv pressed down 

the . agerly accepted mtioii with their hands.'hoping therehv 

to 1^ served with a little more than the due idlowanej 

..leh recipient then made a hole with his haiuls in the 

cenlic of his mess, and waited patiently till the half-pint 

of pe|.per-water (mHUiga Imir), to which every one was 

eiitilled, had been poured into the cavity. Rnally by 

stand whoT 

St nd w ho have seen a low-caste native seated on his hams 
with head bent hack, mouth expanded to *, utmost limits, 
mid all four fingers and Ihnmb converted into a eoiiveuient 
^op for introducing into the aperture as m.ieh rice as a 
human being 1, capahlo of swallowing at once, every grain 
was disposed of before our eye,_i„ most Calais wath The 
utinost avidity and ajiparont satisfaction. 

t IS Jiitciidedy I understand, that caste prejudices shall 
be, as far as pwsible. respected. Those of the same caste 

7 together in separate coin,,anies. aiul rook« 

of sufficiently high caste will be provided. Hut no g-nuin; 
Bmhman is ever likely to enter a Relief Camp. He will 
rather starve than submit to the chances of pollution 
which to him would be worse- than death. Starvino: 
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Biahmnns, who in tomD parts of the country may be 
even inoro plenfiCul tliaii starving i^udras, will have to be 
oarod for by their own richer castc-follows. I am sorry 
to have to add to this brief narrative that pestilence is 
following closely in the track of famine. At Madras 
three Europeans have recently succumbed to attacks of 
cholera, and the number of fatal cases among the natives 
is increasing every day. In some country towns and 
villages I have visited I have been cautioned to beware 
of a bad type of the disease prevalent all around. Of 
i^course, I could go into further details, but what I have 
written will, at least, give an idea of how the seven or 
eight millions of pounds sterling* which the present famine 
is likely to cost will be sjienh 

' Tho Actunl coit turnc^l out to b« thirteen milliona. 
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general impressions and notes AI’l’IJR 


TRAVELS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


IIOMBAY, M.VlJCJf 6, 1876. 


The ‘ Sonipis’ is now lyin- at aiu-lior before our eyes in 
Bombay Harbour, reminding: tliat llie Prince of W iles 

IS on his road to this port, and that En-Iand will soon be 
preparin;; to welcome his return hoim‘. The interest 
excited by Ins tour has now culminated, and special cor- 
re.spondfnts are either bound homewards or addivs.sin- 
themselves to an effective winding up of their comimr 
mcations by a telling description of the closing scene. 
hvea after the Prince’s return his doings iu India are 
certain to continue a fashion.able theme of convei-sntion 
dunng the London season of 1876, and the Session will 
assuredly be marked by a constant recurrent* to Indian 
topics. Every Parliamenf.ary oratr.r wHll drag in, rele¬ 
vantly or irrelevantly, allusions to the expedition and its 
results for the benefit of his constitui-nts. Newspapers 
reviews, and periodicals will contain trenchant articles,’ 1 
bi^ng with point, epigram, and criticism, if they do 
not enf ftm difficnlLc ^ ' ‘ ^ 

Meanwhile, I will endeavour to record 7 in plain lan¬ 
guage, a few j.articulars relative to our Indian possessions, 
which have impressed themselves on me most forcibly in 
the course of my tour in the Prince’s tnick. 


^ - - V 
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It must he confessed that the impressions of a 
traveller are not generally worth recording; but as viZ 
cumslances have given me peculiar opportunities of ob¬ 
serving the country, and mixing with the natives, after 
many years spent in studying their languages and lite¬ 
rature, some value may possibly attach to my experiences, 
which I propose to recount under distinct heads, com¬ 
mencing with a few notes on the political divisions of 
Iiiciiu. aiicieut and modern. 


Ancient Political J)ir{jrion4^ 


India has no historical literature of its own. Hence 
there are only three means of arriving at any knowledge 
of Its early history ; i. By sifting fnef. fcnn, 

narrative from |)octicaI exaggeration in its early heroic 
l»oetry, especially in its two great poems, t he Rainavatm 
an . >TalnVl,haraln ; 2. By examining the in^ripfin.,. 
rock^ jHljai^ and -monume nts, on connerplato 
land, and coins scattered in various plac es from 
Kuttack; 3. By putting together all allusions to India, 
uml observations on its condition t o be found in the li f». 
ra(urc.jdUtlK> r oou nt xks. The accounts written by two 
Chinese travellers—Fa-hian in the beginning of the fiah 
century of our era, and Iliouen Thsang in the beginning 

i> pilgrimages to all the early 

Buddhist shrines, hove done good service in this latter 


way. 

The very name Indio is partly derived from a foreign 
source. It is the European adaptation of the woid Hindu, 
which was used by the Persians for their Aryan brethren, 
because the latter settled in the districts surrounding the 
streams of the Sindhu (pr^ounced by them ITtHdAu, and 
now ^lled Indus). The firrr.ks. who probably gained 
their hret conceptions of India from the Persians, changed 

>jx / ® soft, and named the Hindn, 

(Herodotus IV 14, V. 3). After the Indo- 
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Aryans had spread themselves over llie plains of the 
Ganges, the Persians called the whole of the region he- 
tween the Panjab and Benares Hindustan, or 'ahixle of 
the Hindus,’ and this name is used in India at the pre- 
sent day. especially by the Musalman population. 

The classical mime.s for India, howev.-r. as commojily 
employed in Sanskrit literature and recognized l.\ the 
whole Sanskritic race, are An/a,aria, abode of the Aryas,’ 
and Bharala.varsha, ‘the country of king Blianta’ (a 
pnnee of the lunar dynasty, who must have niied over 
a large extent of territory in ancient times). The lormer 
name is more particularly applicable to India above the 
Vindhya mountains. 

After its occupation by the gre^at Aryan race, India 
appejirs to have yielded itself up an ea.sy prey to every 

invader. According-to.Herodotus-(IV. ^4), it. whs suh‘- 
.lugi^^a by Biitius Hystaspes- (o»ll.^} in-Per-ian Danl 
(fushtasp). Tins conquest, if concpicst it desc-rves to be 
probably, took place betwe.-n 5 7, ,.,y] 
about_tlio-timc-of- tlre-risc nf-BnddlriffrfT,-mi(I'must havj 
been very partial. It was doubtless followed by a certain 
amount of traffic between Persia and India, and to this 
^inmereial intercourse may be due the introduction into 
India of many new ideas—religious and philo.sophical— 
and perhaps also of the PlicDnieian alphabet, with which 
that of some of the Asoka edicts and inscriptions is 
thought to be connected (sec p. 129, note 1). 

The expedition of Alexander the Great (called by the 
Hindus, Iskandar, or Sikundar) to the hanks of the Indus, 
about 327 B.O., IS a well-known and better authenticated 
fact. To this invasion is due the first trustworthy in- 
formation obtained by Europeans concerning the north¬ 
westerly portion of India and the region of the five rivers, 
down which the Grecian troops were conducted in ships by 
Nearchus. 

The first reliable date in Indian History is the era of 

raiidra-gupta(=Sandrokottus)—the founderofthe Maurya 
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dyrasfy, who. after taking possession of PjTtaliputra (Pali- 
bothra. Patna) and the kin^oni of Magadlm (Behar). ex¬ 
tended his dominion over all Hindnstan, and presented a 
determined front towards Alexander's successor, Seleukos 
Nikator, tlie <Iatc of the commencement of whost* reign 
was about 312 n.c. When the latter contemplated in- 
vading India from his kingdom of Bactria, so efiectnal 
was the resistance oflered by t’andro-gupta that the Greek 
thought it politic to form an alliance with the Hindu king, 
and sent his «)wn countryman Megasthenes ns an am¬ 
bassador to reside at his court*. 

To this circumstance wc owe the earliest authentic ac¬ 
count of Indian manners, customs, and usages by an in¬ 
telligent observer who was not a native, and Mcgasthencs's 
narrative, preserved by Strabo, furnishes a basis on which 

u fair inference may be foundetl that BrMunaiiisiILJUul 
B uddhism existed side by side in 

i n the lourth ^ntury jb.c . There is even ground for 
believing that King ('niulra-gupta himself was secretly 
a lluddhist, though in public he gave homage to the 
go<ls of the Brahmans. 

dandra-gupti's reign is thought to have lasted from 

315 291 B.O., and that of his son and successor Vindu- 

sani from 291 to 263 b.c. 

f called himself Priyadarsin) the grandson 

Q >i C l ir i st i ani ly—gave an impetus to its progress by adopt¬ 
ing it as his own crec<l. Buddhism, then, became the state 
religion, the national faith of the whole kingdom of Mag- 
adha, and therefore of a great portion of India. For gm- 
dually during this period most bf the petty princes of India 
from Peshawar and KnsmTr to tho river Kistna, and from 
Sunit to Bengal and Orissa, if not actually brought under 
subjection to tho kings of Mngadha, were compelled to 
acknowledge their paramount authority. Aiokn’a reign 

‘ In tho .ocond century B.o. aomo of tho Bsetrian kian nuulo oonauoats 
in India ' 


ASOKA'S ED/CTS. ROCK IXSCRIPTIOXS. 129 

v.as rcmarkal.te for a groat limldlnst council {(Ik' tlnnl 
.mce Buddhas time), held a»,out 246 or 247 who.. 
he Trip.taka or three collections of writings in the Plli 
language (l.rougl.t from ancient Magadha. and a fhnn 
of Magadiu r.-akrit. though dillV-reut In.m Jain >rr...^dhl) 
conta.n.ng all the teachings of Buddha-who is sup.rosc.I to 
have never written am thing hin.solf—was finallv settled 
ftrorooyer, A>oka>s cdi. ts in Pali • inscribed on rocks and 
stene pillars (probably between >5, and 2.53 B.c.) furnish 

1 A? Acconling 

to Mr. B N. Cust-.ten of the most important inscrip¬ 
tions are f.mnd on five rocks and five pillars, ihou-'l. 
nnrnerons other monuments arc scattcrcl over the wl.olc 
of Northern India, from the Indian Ocean on tl.e west 
^ the B.ay of Bengal on the cast, from the .slopes of the 
\ imB.ya .-ange on the south to the Khaiber Pass on the 

i-riptioms arc tho.se on 
(l) tlie Rock of Kapurda-garhi in British Afghfinistan, 

Kha! r «'■ P^'^h-vur; (2) the Ib,..k of 

Khatsi, silnated on the bank of the river Jumna, jnst where 

it eaves the Himalaya mountains, fifieen miles we.st of tl.e 

hilbs.a ion of Mnssonrie; (3) the Rock <.f fJirnnr. half 

a mi e to the ea.st of the city of Junagurh, in Kathimvar ; 

4) the IWk of Dhauli in Kuttack {properly Katak). 

I venty miles north of Jagan-nath ; (5) the Rock of Jaii- 

gadha, in a largo old fort eighteen milc.s wost-north-west 
ol Oanjam, in Madras. 

Ihe five most important pillars are: (1) the Pillar at 
■ Th^ Inijcription., aru ia t»o ^uto distinct km.L, of wrilm.. Tl. U .t 

. p.hi»v. z 't:":, zr 
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Delhi, known as Firoz Shsih’s Lat; (2) sinotlicr Pillar at 
Delhi, which was roinovcd to Calcutta, but has recently 
been restored; the Pillar at Allahabad, a single shaft 
without capital, of poli'^hed sandstone, thirty-five feet in 
height ; (4) the Pillar at Lauriya, near Bettiah, in Bengal ; 
(3) another Pillar at Lauriya. 

The inscriptions on these monuments present us with 
the best and most intere>ting edicts of Asoka. They 
prohibit the slaughter of animals either for food or for 
snerifice. appoint ini.-^sionaries for the jiropagatiou of Bud¬ 
dhistic doctrines in various countries, inculcate peace and 
merev, charity and toleration, inoi’nlity and >elt-d(*nial. and 
what is still more remarkable, enjoin seasons of general 
national humiliation and confession of sin every five years. 

Seven Buddhist kings of the Maurya dynasty, under 
whom the kingdom of Mngadha continued to etyoy great 
prosperity (though probably not an e(pially exteiuU*d do¬ 
minion), reigned after As'oka, until the year 195 n.c. 
They were succeeded by the Sanga Kajiis, the chief of 
whom built the great Buddhist tope at Sancln about 
188 n.c„ and by another line of Buddhist kings called 
Kanwn, who reigned till about 31 n.C. An Andhra 
dynasty then acijuircd power in Magadha, 

There were of course many rival jirincipalitics existing 
ill In<lia long heforc the rise of the kingdom of ^^ngadha, 
some of which traced hack the iKuligrees of their kings to 
the ancient dynasties of the heroic period. No ono king¬ 
dom ever acquired universal dominion, though occasionally 
a single prince, conspicuous for unusual energy and ad¬ 
ministrative power, compelled a large number of less able 
ebieftains to submit to his suzeniinty, in which case he 
was sometimes called a Muhuriijadhiraja, and sometimes a 
^akravarti. 

To fix the chronological order of the most ancient 
dynasties, is of course impossible. It will bo sufficient 
to enumerate some of the most important (with occasional 
approximate dates) from tho earliest times, merely pro- 
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niisin^ that two lines of monarclis were ori^iiuillv tlonii- 
iiant in the iiorlli ol Imlia. uae of which was callcJ Solar, 
because fablo<l to have derived its oriy^ia from the ^<>il 
of the Sun, while the other, called Lunar, pretended to 
trace back its redi"rcc to the <?od of the Moon. Some 
ot the uiodern Rajput princes claim to belong to on - or 
other of these two lines. 

I bej^dn with an eiiuim ration of the chief kinjjdoins in 
Northern India*:— 

1. The ancient kiu'jdom of Knsala. or Ayodhya, the 
capital of which was Ayodhya (now Ajudhya) on the river 
Sarayu, or Saryu (now Got^ra). Here rei-fned Daiinitha, 
of the solar race, and afterwards his sou Riima, tlic hero of 
the Rainayana. 

2. The ancient kin}.nloni of ^■illeha (modern Tirhut) of 
which the first cai)ital was Mithilii. ami afterwards Reiiares. 
Rama’s wife, Sitii, was the daiijfhter of Jan:»ka, kin^' of 
this country. 

3. The ancient kingdom of the city of Hastin-ipur. 57 
miles north-east of the ancient Delhi (Indra-prastha). 
These were the capitals of the heroes of the Maha-bhanila 
and kings of the Lunar line, some of wln iii appear to have 
•Iwelt at PratishthiiJia (Allahabad). 

4. The kingdom of Avanti or Oujein (Uu^y***')MaUva, 
reigned over by the celebrated Vikramuditya, whose reigti is 
the starting point of the Hindu Samvat era, 57 d.c. He is 
saiil to have driven out the 6akas or Scythian (Turanian) 
tribes from Western India, and established his dominion 
over almost the whole of Hindustan. According to some, 
he was afterwards defeated by the very tribes he first con- 
quered. 

5 * The kin/^dom of IVfagodba :ilrc*a<lv dcsoribcil* 

6 . The ancient kingdom of Kanya-kubja or Kanauj, in 
the neighbourhood of Ondh (Panciila). It was intensely 

• A good eiinimary which I h.ivc here cotitidU-.l, will ho found in a ■ Hi*- 
lory of India for Scbould/ by Mr. E. Lotbbiidi'c. 

K 2 
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JiRlhmnnical niul always took part with tlio T 3 ni]imans 
a<rainst the T^u<l(!hists. A (lynastj- ealltHl Gujtta (supposed 
to he de-eoiuled Irom tlu* jfreat Rama) was established here 
in the second century of our era. This dynasty conquered 
the Srdi or Sinlia' dynasty of Gujarat about the middle of 
the thinl century, and founded a pow<Trui kingthun and a 
secoml capital at ^'allabhi in Kathiawar. It may be noted 
that a dynasty of Rajjuits called Rrdilor subsequently ruled 
in Kanauj IVom abt)ul 470. 

7. The Vallabhl Gupta dyna>ty. just named, which reigiu'd 
over Gujarat till about the middle of the 7th century, and 
extended its dominion intf* Illndu-^tan and the Dckhan. Its 
secoml king, Samudra-fJupta, is said to have conquered 
Ceylon. One of its monarehs, named ^iliidifva, who reigned 
in the tilth ci-ntury, was converted to the Jaina religion. Its 
last king, Tonimana, was expelled by an invasion of Per¬ 
sians. The Vallabhi dynasty then migrated to Mewiir or 
Rajputana (where it became the founder of the Rajput state 
of ]\lcwaror Udaipur). It left behind a Rajput tribe named 
riumni who became the rulers of Gujanlt, and transferred 
their capital from Vallabhi to Anhalwum, now called Patan. 
Tljcy Were sti})erse<led by the Salonkhyas, about a.d. 942. 

The Rajput state of Mewjlr or Utlaipur founded by the 
^’^allahhi Guptas from Oudh, ns described above. 

9. Tlie Chaura kingiloiu established at Anhalwam (now 
Patan) as mentioned alx)vo. 

10. The Delhi Rajput dynasty, of which the last king 
was Prithivi Raja (the hero of CItaiid’s poetrj’), who was first 
victorious over and finally conquered by itluhnmmnd Ghori 
in 1175. 

11. A Rrnhmanical dynasty settlwl at Labor, in the 
Punjrd), known by its coins, having a bull on one side and 

' Tho RAhfl or Sinhas arc thought to liavo l>ecn of Parthian origin, and 
to tiavc worshipped the Sun, A liit of ninoteon monarcha of tho dyuaaly 
ha* bcon duduood from iU ooltu, which aro marked by on imago of the Sun. 
Their capital waa Sehoro, but their away extended over nearly tho whole of 
>>*hAt is DOW tho UoxnbDy Prcaidcucy* 
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a hor.rmnn on tl.e other. Tl.e la.t wa. lihlm:.,,nl 

whose prc-Uecc-ssor Jaipul was taken prisoner hv .Mahmud of 
iiuazni. 

12. The kin^r<lom of (:anr(Oauda) or Bengal. Not much 
|.s known of Its earliest dyna>ties noticed in the Maha- 
hharata. The Pal line of kings, who were Buddhists, rei..ned 
from the 9 lh to the nth century of our era, and one of them 
was acknowledged as a Malianljadhiraja. They were sue- 
needed by the pnnees called Sena, one of whom (A.Iisvara) 

• mited live pure Brahmans to come from Kanauj to Bemml. 

JTa ""'iT’ Kr,ya>tha (writer) 

ca>tc, an, became the ancestors of the live classes of Biah- 

rn.t.r 7 o‘' 

tIT ■‘ft'^^rwards Nuddea. 

I The Pandya kingdom founded by a man named 
r^^.ndya who came from Ayodhya. Its capital wa.s Madun. 

fury a d"* ^••^'venth ceri- 

cnni'fJwas^KTaynman N,Be. Its 
npi al was Kanclupuram (Conjeveram). For a long period 

(be ween 350 b.c. and 2.4 a.d.) the Chola kin^dmn wis 

Then it”' >'"^«P^-ndent. 

rhen ,ts capital was transferred to Tunjor. In tlie four- 

eentl^century it was merged in the Maratha kingdom. 

and’welt comprising Travnnkor, Malabar 

-ntuly . ™ “> '■ 

4. The kingdom of Patnn on II,o 0 «Idva.-I in tho Dokhm, 
rnh d over by the colobmlod SslivShnoa, whoso l,i,tl, 77 
7 alter Christ is the hoginniiig of tho gaka cm. lie hh„_ 
self was prince of the Saka.s or Scylliiai, (Turanian) races 
who arriveil in fndia before the Aryans, and were the ZS 
opponents of Vikramaditya, ^ 

,5. The kingdom of a powerful tribe of Rajputs called 
Chalukya said to have come from Oudh and ostahlished at 
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fi ]ilapp oallpd Kalian in what is now the 'We‘=fpm part of 
the Nizam s territory, in 250 a.d. Its power was greatest 
(hiring- tlie fonrtli ami fifth centuries and then extended 
over the Paiulyas and Cljolas in the south, and Andhms in 
tlie cast. It hecame extinet in 1182. 

6. The Thilhlla dynasty which succpeded the Chorus, and 
ruled at Dwara Samndra in North Mysor. One of its 
Jaina kings was converted by the Vaishiiava reformer 
Hamanuja in 1133. 

7. The great Andhra kingdom in the eastern part of 
the Dekhan established at Wai-angal, to the cast of 
Ilvderfihad. 

8. The kingdom of Deogarh (now Daulatfihad) ruled 
over by n \ iidavn dynasty. It was very |>owerfnl in the 
tweinh century, and coiujuered the kingdom of Kalian. 

9. 'llie kingdom ol Orissa ruled over bv the Kesari 
dynasty from an early date till 1131 a.d., and again by the 
Gnjupati line of princes established at Katak. 

10. The llahmani dynasty which held sway for 150 years 
(from A.D. 1347 to 1526) over a great part of the Deklmn. 
It ultimately beeame divided into the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms next enumerated. 

11. The five Muhammadan kingdoms of (i) Bljapur. 
founded by .Vdil Shfih, a.d. 1489; (2) Ahmml-nagar, founded 
by Malik Ahmad, a.d. 1487 ; (3) Golkondah, founded by 
Kulb-ul-Mulk, A.D. 1512; (4) Benlr (whose capital was 
Iliehpur) founded by Falh-Allah, a.d. 1574; (5) Bjdnr 
and Galbargsih, founded by llarid Shah. 

12. The Himlii kingdom of Vijayn-nngnr (Bij/i-nngar) 
which became a strong power in the Dekhan, and was nearly 
co-extensive with the Madras Presidency. It lasted till the 
time of Akhar in 1565, and at its fall a line of Iliudu Iliyas 
maintained its independence in Mysovo against the Mah- 
mttas, the Nizams of the Dekhan and Nawabs of the 
Carnatic until 1761, when an offleor in the Ilnja’s army 

named Haidar usurped the government and became King 
of Mysore. 
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One of the princes of Vijaya-naffar was kin^ Bulcka, the 
patron of Sayanacarya, the Rig-ve<la commentator. 

I may usefully a<ld here a brief notice of the Muliamma lau 
occupation of India. 

Of course, many of the Hindu dynasties just enumerated 
were flourishing at the epoch when Muhammad, tlie Pro))hef 
of I.slam, laid the foundation of a new empire in Arabia, soon 
nltiT his flight to Medina in a.d. 622. 

IMuhainmad s successors, after occupying Damasotis for 
about one hundred years, fi.xed their capital at Bau-hdad in 
7.vO, and thence their })OWor extended into Afghanistan. 
The Arabs, however, never gained more than a Temjionirv 
fooling in India. Under the Khallf Wfdid I, in 711’. 
>ruhainmad KslMm was sent at the head of an army into 
Sindh, which was then added for a time to the Khalifato. 
but the Miuslims were ex[)elled in 750 ; and for two cen¬ 
turies and a half India was leR unmolested by invaders from 
the west. 


About tl.e year 930. wln-n the power of the Anibs beg:n. 
to decline in Asia, hardy tribes of Tartars, known by the 
name of Turks (not the Ott<.man tribe which afterwaixls 
gained a footing in Kurope, hut horde-s from tin* Altai 
niouiitiiins), were employed by the Khalifa to infuse vigour 
into their elfeminate armies. 


These tribes became Muhammadans and gradually took 
the power into their own hands. In the province of 
Afghaiii.stiin, Sabaktagin, once a mere Turkish slave, 
usurped the government. His son Mahmud founded an 
empire at Ghazni about the end of the tenth century. A 
zealous iconoclast and great warrior, he made his first of 
sixteen incursions into India in the year 1000. In one of 
his later inro.ads he devastated the shrine of Somuath in 
Gujarat and carried off the sandal-wood ga(e.s of the temple 
as a trophy to Ghazni. He was the first of a long series of 
Afghan kings who maintained a dominion in India for 500 
years. One of his successors was Muhammad Ghori, who, 
after his a.ssumption of the empire of Ghazni, defeated ami 
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to <lontl, PrithivT R 5 ja of Udhi, at the second haftlc of 
Ihancsvar. an<l hecame the first Muhammadan conqueror of 
Do hi, an<I the real founder of the Musalmiin power in 
India, I 193 A.D. Nevertheless, Kulh ud din. his lieutenant 
and successor (I206M2I0), was perhaps the first, real king 

of Delhi, as ^ruhainmad Ghori returned home after the 
i'om])letu)n ol his conqut*sts. 

During the thirteenth century the Mongol or Moghul 
Imrdes under the eelehrated JangTz Khan, overthrew the 
rnrki.h or Tartar fnl.es; and in 1398 Timur, uniting 
laitars and Mongols into one army, made his well-known 
invasu.n of India. After desolating the eouiitry then rul.‘d 
by the Afghan kings he retired, but the sixth in de.^cent 
from him, Haber conquere<l Afglmnistan, and theme 

inva.ling India about 1526, founded the .Moghul empire, 
whieh his grand.son Akl.ar(son of Humiiyun) csfublished on 
a firm basis m 1556. Previously to Akhar, however, and 
during the reign of Huniayun an Afghan chief named Shir 
Shull Sur, who had cominered Bengal, usurped, for a time, 
authority over Hindustan. He was a wise and energetic 
niler, and raised the empire to great prosperity. 

The power of the Moghuls wa.s at its height for a period 

1 S iT”?’ Akhar, Jahiinglr, 

and Slmhiahan. until it culminated under Aurang/.ib. began 

to ded.ne under Shfib Alan. (Bahadur Shah), Jahandar 

w hah and larrukli-Siyar ; and under Muhammad Shah, the 

fourth from Aurangzib, took place the Persian invasion ot 

Afghanistan and thence of Indim undertaken by Nadir Shah 

(A.I). 1738) to avenge on the Afghans their inroads into Persia. 

Hence, It appeals that in all oases the Muhammadan 

settT iTl" Afghanistan, and genemlly 

ttlc^ there IxToro proceeding to conquer the Hindus. For 

"/‘f. proximity of Afghanistan, it has 

followed that the greater number of Muhammadan immi¬ 
grants have been of Afghan blood. 

As to the development of European influence and British 
nilo in Indio, a brief account of this subject wiU be foifnd 
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in the first chapters on ‘ the pro^^rcss of our ludian Enn.Ire ' 
the end of this volume. 

Modern Pofiftcn/ TjlrivouJi, 

Let me note, for the heiiefit of those who have hitherto 

^nven little heed to the progress of our Eastern Empire, that 

the old tripartite separation of India into three Presidencies 

gives an inadequate, if not inaccurate, idea ot its present 
political dn i^ions. 

The term Presidency is still conveniently retain.d for Itoin- 
bay and Madras (whose governments correspond direetlv 
with the Secretary of State, and not through the (iov<Tno;. 
tjcneral). hut cannot now he suitahlv applied U the twelve 
divuions rnore immediately under the \'icerov, and ..encT- 
ally .supplied with olfk-.-rs from the Kongal Civil Service. 

,r’ in cu..,l.ou-}..;: on iny Tir,,.,' I. tter. .Tunc U 

77* ^^’OumcraUrJ those twelve <livj\iobs, anil r.^vc in ^ 

of tl.e [«,liUo.il .lioisions of „f whicl, 1 lioro- 'xlrZtZ 

asoful /.nd inuruot.v.., ibouch his .lc.scri|.:.,.n of wl.nt ho sUito, oucl.l «till 
U. W callosl the Bong.-d ,.^.i,„„o, ,, n^oly ,o Wwild-r .he 

chiofVr H ""''‘V'"'* l'r»yinc.. of Bon^.n! fro... Loinj: the 

ut f . ““■* Li^ ..tonunt.Govem.nc,,t, it )n^ Yox-n 

51^ .. ‘ii-'rtew U> deny tl.o existence of the Ben -..! 

I ^Hideney. on.l „,d«.J, of the Presideiioi., =au,,.elher. however lb.! 

offiemLs of Mmlru. and R..,„bay have not ,..ff. rcl any detraction fn.m 
lh...r mnk a« I re«,dencie«. the faabion which ,.rcvaiU in Caleot.a .I.., * not 

Madra. an.. Bo„Ly= and thn. 

KO far f Fort William in Bengal). 

.0 far from hav.„ij been aboli.he.l, hw boenne an lar^. W extended to 

r/:::L b ontonal ^e.[deney Zlu U. 

t ^ Governor-General o< the extend.-d PrcMdeucy to a Ido,.. 

U.nant Governor, just aa other |,arte of the l>re»idericy have been The 
^>non„ of the Bengal Civil Service- are now. therefore.^no long.-r ec'.nfined 

thr^ .’.ld3 7 r of Bengal, but are dlsen.inulcd 

t-*'‘ it A refen-nee b. the 

Iri.ba List Will prove that, aa a role, it ia .Member* of the Bengal Civil 

Serweo who arc cmployo,!. not only in (,) the Lioutenant-Gover.uncnt 

of Bcngn Pro,«r but al«, in (a) the North-Wetem Provinces (of Bengal 

(71 lh7Ii tip 7^“'^' (5) Central Indi.-v 

( 6 ) Iho t^otral J'rovince*. ( 7 ) Hy.b rabad and Bemr. (R) My«;ro and 

f^r' ^Jan'l'ur. a little •tote. e.a*t of A*.am on the 

frontier of Burmah, (i,) British Bunnali, (la) the Anduumn and Nicobar 
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It woulil I)p hotter, I think, to speak of Modern British 
India as divided into eig-ht Provinces, each under its own 
Governnuat. These are:—i. Bengal (sometimes called the 
Lnwer Provinces, ctmsisting of Bengal, Behfir. and Orissa) ; 
2. the Nortll-^^ est Prt)vinees (socalled from their jiosition re- 
laf ively to Bengal); 3. the Panjab; 4. the Central Provinces: 
.5. Biitish Bnrmah : 6. Assam; 7. Bombay; and 8. Afadras. 

Till (juite recently the j>rovinco of Oudh formed a ninth 
divi.>vion umler a sepanite Government, but is now atlaclied 
to the North-West Provinces. 

Ihen there are now ni!»e principal native territories sur¬ 
rounded by, or contiguous to, these eight British Provinces; 
:ind of course protecU-d and controlled by us through Resi¬ 
dents and Political Agents, viz. i. Rajputana; 2. Central 
India (inclu.ling the dominions of Sindia and Holkar); 3. 
the Bombay Mariitha States (especially that of the Gaikwur 
of Baroda); 4. Hyderabad or the Nizam's territory; 5. 
iMysor; 6.Travankor; 7. Nepfd; 8. Kasinir; 9. Afghanistan. 

The recent war has added Afghanistan to the list. We 
have had to settle the question whether that country should 
bo Russianized or Anglicized *. 

Most of these nine native states are independent of us 
ill r<-giird to their internal allairs, but nil neknowled-n; our 

l!> 

iBlamU. All then© distinct povenanent*. whether under Lieutenant- 
Covernom, CcminiMioncrs, Sw|K-rintondonti, or Native PriiKwi. with i»U- 
tjcal n«inn* M their advisors, aro luppliod with British officiaU of the 
avil Service, and are subject to the miporior control of the 
Cover,.or<?cncml in Council. The Presidendeo of Madra. and Bombay 
cover the reran nder of India, and have their own distinct Civil Sorvloa 
(raak.ny in aJ| fourteen groat poUtical divisions). The trij.artit« organi- 
of India Is also detennined by this foct—thnt, although there an 
fmirlecri separate governments in India. Including Madras and UonibaT. 
Uie twelve divisions of the Bengal Preaidenoy have no corrrapondenoe with 
the .S^rvtary of Suto except through the Qovomor-Qeneral. Bombay 
ftnd Mralr^ as separate Prosidencioa, rcUin that dj.stlncUon.* 

R!^ q!* Seasion (August 14. 1879) 

Sir Stafford Northoote and Mr. E. SUnhopo well pointed out what the 
ww has achieved for us: vU- absolute oontrol over the foreign relations of 
AfghRnisWn 5 tho appointment of a British Boddent (Miyor Cavagnari) at 
Kabul 5 a greatly improved frontier, both mililary and political, through tho 
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supremacy. II.V4lei:.l,ad (wln-re Ik.vo a UkumH, 

completely environed by Ihili.h te.rilorv, i.tl.e l:u-e-( -uid 

Iml n '“’iri"''‘ ' ortiK. empivo i„ 

lat.on of eleven millions, and maintains an army of ro oco 
n.en No oilier native state approaches it either in area or 
population ; Manvar (Jo.lhpur) in Ibypntana. «hieh is the 
next largest, hav.ij^g an area of only 36,000 scpnire miles, 
and a pojmlation of le>s than two millions. 

There are, however, five minor >rnhammadan states viz 
Km.rpur bordering on Sindh; Uhawaipur, eontignons to 

^ ^’"‘•“‘-'Vest; lihopal (for 

Bhupal) in Central India ; and Tonk in IMjpnlana 

Of course some of the nine principal nativ< territories 
neliide an immen.se number of .w-pa,-ate states ami i.rinei- 
palU.M f or c^^n.ple, R,y,,^ 

of ,Unci, the three chief ere {,) J„,|hp„.., >rer,vr„-, (r) 

) .ire the mesl .ancient sover.hjjiities of In,ha. rentrni 
India inelnde. the stale of Ciinlior {„ iti, more than ,5,000 
sijnarc rnile.,, a popnlation of nearly three millions, and an 
arnn of rnorc than 22,000 men), ruled hv Simlia ; and that 
o ndnre (with little more than 8,000 .square miles and hnlf 

armv If Vem, 
army of 8,500 men), ruled liv Ilolkar 

The Iloinhay M„m||„a states ineinde (hesides th.at of the 
Gaikwar „l Jiaroiha in Giijamt) a hiree numher of minor 
pnncipahlies in kathiaiviir, .and in the South, so that the 

.. 

civmiTtho ;-ir" 

« Or Maiwar. .* 5.1 u> be a contraelior. of M<vUoj,u.&r, ceDtr.il region. 
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Geographical and Phgxical Feafurex. 

It is no ])art ot iny plan to describe the physical poo- 
praphy of India. Let me merely direct attention to eipht 
principal pcoprai>hical divisions marked in the map which 
accompanies this volume thus:— 

I. The lower valley or basin of the Gnnpcs, ineludinp 
llenpil, Ih-har and Orissa; 2. the upper basin of the 
Ganpes from Patna to the Sutlej, constituting Hindustan 
juoper, this beinp the only part of India properly called 
I liiulustan ' ; the whole basin of the Indus, embracing 
the Punjab and Simlh ; 4. the Indian desert, ineludinp 
Rajputana; 5. (Jujarat, forming with the peninsula of 
Kathiiiwar or ancient Sauriishtni, a large extent of 
fertile country of a horse-shoe shape, whose area is about- 
equal to that of Great Britain ; 6. the triangular plateau 
ot Central India, including Mfilwa, and on the east Ban- 
delkhand, and in its widest sense comprehending the whole 
region hetween the Aravali and ^'indhya ranges j 7. the 
jilateau of the lleklum, or, more properly, Dakhin, that 
is to say, the South Cotmtry, including j)art of the southern 
Mni-utha country, the central ])rovinces, the Nizam’s ter¬ 
ritory and Mysor ^ ; 8. the valley of the Brahina-putm, 
including Assam. 

\S ii\i a view to clearness, the physical Ijoundaries nro 

■ The whnk- of Northern and Central India from the IIiiuula>«« to the 
Viiidhja ram-o ia Hoiuctirocs calJwl HindOnUn, to diatinguUh it from th« 
Dt'klmn. 

• Pro|KTly written KAihiAwA^, an<l mcAnintr iho aUhIo of a tribe called 
KMhi. 

• The whole trianjjular plateau south of the Vindhya mounUiiu aa far as 
Capo Comorin (Kumariii) is corroclly called the Dokhan or South Country, 
hut It would ho more in confonnity with motiem usage to say tliat the 
nver Krishna divides the south inU. two plaUaux. the Northern of which 
i» tho Dckhan proi>er, while Mysor forms the Southoni plateau. In fact, 
the map of India may ho oonvonionUy divided into throo hrood bolts, vis. 
i. the Northern boll called HindQstAn. extending from the HimlUaya to the 
^ndhya range ; 3. the upper Southern belt called the Dekhan, oxtonding 
from the Vindhya rango to tho river Kistna; 3. the lower Southern bolt 
called tho Peninsula, extending from thu Kistna to Gipo Comorin. 
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pnrposely in tin- map, and wid. tlu- .an.e 

'i— not oonoaly 

T},.. firs, noticoable feature is the vast alluvial ,,Iai,. 
nhiel, bends round in an innnense curve from Ibe .n'utbs 

hmv ,1 "■<■ n.ou,l,s of tbe fiauKes. Tl.en, ob-erve 

l>o« tbe g,j,u,„t,c Ilnnfilayas (ibe abo.le of snow') curve 
round as ,1 to form a s,u,,endous rintt-fcnce ,„„ar<ls tbe 

”n 4 V ’ 

nn^es, travers.ns tbe centre of tbe country, l.ave aetd as 

in, r , fcntral .X„r,bern 

Imba, and Ilindustan from tbe table-land of tbe Debban 

Sr:;:s“ =;■ Lr;c 

S S5= "'S--s:;ss 

vali ■' ran,.l " "‘c A,a- 

off r,.ni fi;2"''’fr.. 

Ma.„a-.j™m .. 

compare the condition of India'in tb,^ r p T dtb 1 i' 
of e pen.nsu a of Arabia, n bicb has not 'a si„”ic n'vi 
o S iiam, It will not surprise us that riveis. Idee every 

divta. puavtjiz 

I ‘H U, Uivide. 

• Mal\£xi, or more properly if&Java - Jl/n #; 

JiaadMhanil^ the o,unt,y of tlio Bamlc-ta ^ • 

From Samtkpt am, a polut, anti .Itali a line. 
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other ol.jcrt in nature from xvliieh groat henofits ariBC, aro 

iKT^onificl and woivliipped by the Hindus as actual di- 
viniticiJ. 

Ahno-^t all the rivers ju India have signinoaiit Sanskrit 
names. The Indus is properly in Sanskrit Siwihu. It 
has a special interest of its own, because it gives its name 
to India, the fl.>.t settlements of the Indo-Aiyans havin.r 

been on its banks. Like the llrahma-putra it has a course 
of al-oiit 1800 miles. 

Hut 1lu‘ fir>t in importance, though not in length—its 
course being only 1514 miles—is (he Ganges, the 'great 
goer, its name in Sanskrit being Gauga (from the root 
gum, to go). It has numerous important tributaries, such 
as the Jumna (Sanskrit y,i>»tfvd), the Chambal, the Gandok 
(Sanskrit G.nul.iki) and (he Sone (Sanskrit &ma). 

Hoth the Indus and the Gangc-s through taking ojiposite 
eourses to the sea, have their sources, along with that of 
the Hrahma-putni, at no great distance apart in the snows 
ol the Himalayas; ami. it may be noted, that the Gan-es 
»iid Hralmia-putra, flowing in the same direction, though 
on opposite sides of the vast mountain range, have deltas 
whieh run into each other and become intermixed in the 
])hiiiis around Calcutta. 

Of the other prineiiial rivers those which flow, like the 
Indus, into the Western or Arabian Sea. the Narbada *— 
«oo miles long—is perhaps the next most sacred river 
after the Ganges. Hence its proper Sanskrit name is 
^an,,a.f^a,or ‘bliss giver.* Almost every river, however, 
rivals the Ganges in being held by those who live near it 
to have more sanctifying jiowcr than any other river. 

The Tapti, 400 miles long, on which Sumt is situated, 
takes Its name from a word fapaa\ derived from the 
bansknt root ^to bo worm/ 

riv’ofT** ■* of nhrJgn.I«oh») i. on thii 

UwVA) auirounoA the aourcoi of UiU river* 

* More properly topaiUI, heaUog, hot, worm. Another name for it U 
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T!,c- LmdP, h-ii.f. u-tu-oc-n it nm] the Indus, muv lx- so 
called from Its saline ( 4 /rx««) i,i-ojM..i-tie.s. The Sill,ham,atl 2 
!=» said to be so named from Sanskrit Sf,bhramafl, but is 
more probably from ^vabhraiiiati, ‘having holes/ (Sru^ri 
being' • the hole of an animar). 

Then come those rivers whu-h flow like the (Janges into 
the E.astern Sea, or Bay of Bengal, viz., the great Itnil.rna- 
Ut a (rnean.ng m Sanskrit - Son of Bi-ahnnV) who^e course 
IS chudly tue other side of the Himalayas: ami the 
Maha-nad, (or 'great river’). 520 miles long. Then tho.so 
winch descend from the water-shc.l of the western glclts 
such as the Go-davari^ (meaning ' water-giver’j «i(|, 
^ng cour^ of 898 miles; ,I,e Kisfna (corrupted lro,„ 
Krishna) 800 , and the Kaveri \ 472 ,„iles long. TIuto 
are three smaller rivers nearer to the months of ,he 
Ganges called the Suhanrekha (for Sanskrit 

r'’'!r ‘ and tlie Bi-nlimani (re- 

Kss important streams, sm 1, as the Pumiar and the \*ai.ra 
may be noted in the south. * 

ExU-nsive „.u,ks l..xve l,ce„ Kuccc^.rullv o.-.rri..,! 

out m oouncefoa xv.th tl.o Oo-Jr.vari, Ki.tua, u„,i Kr,v 
mere. TIkso .ore ,1 mc to tl,.- skill and onorgy otSir Arll.ur 
Cotton and are of mealculabla benefit to the eountn- In 
times of dicugbt and famine. Tbe tbreo districts waterrxl 
id iirigated by these rivers, especially the Delta of tlie 

(, nd total ol faniino-stneken people during the recent 

rrX.l::/s;zr4- - j -X= 

• hor Vanarat.l, the name of» fobuleue river iu the infernal re-^W 
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famine, poured millions of bushels of ifrain into the starv- 


iD" remons. 


A study of the most prominent physical features of 
India makes it less difficult to comprehend how the Indo- 
Aivan settlers elaborated out of their own imo<jinations 
the sin<;ular, and to us ridiculous, system of geojjraphv 
recordod in their Puriinas. ICxtending their immigrations 
first southwards anti then towards the east and west, and 
surrounded on all sides either by the sea or by vast rivers, 
which in the rainy season spread themselves out like seas, 
they imagined India to bo a flat circular continent, 
bounded on all sides by a ring-shaped ocean, to which 
tliey added six other rlng-slinped continents*, each sur- 
roinitled by its own ring-sbnped sea. Far off in the 
horizon the va.st pile of the Himfilayas toweretl upwards 
into the sky. Hence they believed the furthest ocean 
to he eneirclo<l by an imp.nssable mountain wall, which 
formed the boundary and limit of the universe. Beyond 
this barrier neither land nor sea existed, and the light 
of the sun could not penetrate. All was blank space and 
total darkne.ss. 


And, in truth, this .self-contained peninsula of India 
presents the students of physical geography, as woH as 
every other student of nature and overy admirer of scenery, 
with an epitome of the world. AVhere can be seen more 
wonderful contrasts, where such amazing variety? Mono¬ 
tonous plains, sandy deserts, noble rivers, fertile fields, im¬ 
mense districts wooded like English parks, forest, grove, 
ami jungle, gentle undulation, hill and dale, rock, crag, 
precipice, snony peak—everything is here. The one ex¬ 
ception is lake sccncrj'. India has nothing to offer like 
the pie(uros<juo lakes of Europe. 

But the grand distinctive feature which impresses a 
traveller most is the sublime range which, stretching from 


Tho Indioiu wore oot so far wrong in their notion of eeron continents, 
for America may fairly bo reckoned as two continent^ and a seventh conti¬ 
nent is sui)|>osod to sumiund tho South Pole. 
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the oast towards the west, blends with other ranees north 
''ards, and surrounds the whole upper mrt nr*T» r / 
le Alps surround Europe) with a uiight/^atural ran'in-ir? 

fnde content of Asia and’ 

•ndecd. from the rest of the world, except from t^; Tea‘ 

It IS true that constant incursions have taken nine f 

course of the Brahma-putra ; and the later iMuham^ 
madau invaders ha%-e bad little difficulty in followiiK.'the 
Mmc route; but all these invasions occurred before the 
existence of steam-navies. ironclads, railroads, and ut 
graphs. A great aggressive power like Russia may hem- 

n»rl7hTlfti.;d“ttoT^^^ 

axtenid thL^"Lt tic A"ln“ 

.poets "‘■■f ^ - 

climates of all coul L "" “>» 

to he more salLou: :i:al't:a'r:M.-.:'’|" p" 

:ii'‘;::;i,li:LmTrs„r^^ 

the eyes, cannot fail to oxhilalte "tlTspltt d'htefi: 

crenla, m i8;6, auJ may be ivad in the light of recent 
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the health. iVrany invalids, who habitually resort to Italy 
to escai)e the damp and f>loom of our English climate, 
would do well to devote a winter to India. The facilities 
now ofTercd by the Suez Canal, and the beautiful weather 
prevalent in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean from No¬ 
vember to April, make the passage itself not the least 
delightful part of the expedition; and if English tourists 
would oRener turn their steps towards our Eastern pos¬ 
sessions, the present lamentable ignorance on Indian sub¬ 
jects. amounting in most cases to Cimmerian darkness, 
would be replaced by a better appreciation of the character 
of the country. 

Would, too, that a few more students of astronomy 
could be induced to wend their way towards India I I in¬ 
quired in vain for professional astronomers, and only came 
across one amateur during the course of my travels in 
Northern India. The sight he gave me of the planet 
Saturn through his well-appointed telescope at Allahabad, 
will remain indelibly impressed on my memory. How is 
it, then, that there are not more telescopic batteries di¬ 
rected against the heavens in'an atmosphere unequalled 
for clearness, stillness, and all the conditions favourable 
to new conquests in the field of astronomical research ? 

Nor can I refrain from expressing my surprise that 
zoologists and botanists do not resort in larger numbers 
to India and revel in the rich fare—the endless variety 
spread out in every direction, and asking to bo appreciated 
and enjoyed. For my own part, I would rather sec 
them abound than sportsmen, of whom, indeed, there is 
no lack at all. It must be confessed that the omnipresent 
insects which most people execrate as the greatest pest 
mcident to an Indian climate, are a little too demon¬ 
strative for the ordinary traveller and resident. Various 
appliances may temper extremes of heat and cold, but what 
can repress the irrepressible mosquito, or check the un- 
plc.nsant exuberance of every form of insect life? * If I 
could get £aoo in England,’ I have often heard irritated 
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IS not the least of them. But one man’s plao-ue imiv 1... 
anoUier man’s prize. To an entomolo-ist^ the stud'y tf 
Indian ants alone would be an inexhaustible subject of 
Merest, while to the ordinary amateur what can lx- more 
attractive than the whole hutterdy world of India. I well 
einember hovv. walkm- in a secluded lane, I was s.nl 
deniy surrounded hy a flight of at least a hundred . 

ffeous specimens of this form of insect life Ho«. * 

^en that I looked in vain for entomologists and hutterfl.l 

collectors m my travels ? w siuutrn)- 

Ii<ica Qful Ijonguafj€9 

s'iES- 

Riiinuts Tnd • 1 ■‘^Oan in the Bnihinaus and 

ivajputs, and Semitic in the Arab« •_ii,« ■\r i- 

- - ,j.;;; J:::-jj" 

uut u must be admitted thnf • 

blood, “ *“> Kwat admixture of Arab 
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the map. Two of (hese are by tjio passes of the North¬ 
west, and the third by the I3rahma-putra valley ou the East 
info lh‘ii"al. 

Few invaders have entered India exeept through the long 
and (liflicuU passages eonstitnting these gateways. Both 
Turanians’ and All ans came one after the other through the 
(wo North-western passes, some through the Khaiber Pass 
info the Panjfih, some through the Bolan Pass into Sindh. 

The ludo-Turaniaus, whose original home wa.s probably 
somewhere in Northern Turkestan, were nomad races who 
passed into India at different times and were the first to 
occupy all the Northern and Central regions. 

The Aryans, who were half nomad, half agricultural, 
came from the more southerly districts of Centnil Asia and 
Turkestan—probably from the Pamir plateau and the region 
surrounding the sources of the Oxus. They, too, entered 
India by successive waves of immigration, but their incur¬ 
sions did not begin till sonic centuries later. 

The more peaceful Aryan immigrants finding the Tura¬ 
nians already in possession of the country .settled down with 
them on the soil, and in conjunction with them formed the 


great class of the Vaisya or agricultural population*. 

Other incursions of the Aryan race follow’wl, and those 
who were intellectually superior took advantage of that 
growth of religious ideas which generally nc'companies 
political growth, and formed themselves into a bo<ly of 
religions teachers, afterwards called Briilimans,—while the 
more warlike tribes (afterwards called Kshatriyas), odvan- 
enng southwards, drove the more independent and less sub¬ 
missive of the 'rurauians towanls the Southern Peniusub. 
Ihere these Turanian races retained their own languages, 


‘ Tliia tom i* proj.crly only applicablo to tbo people of Turkestta, 
lhou«h It ia nomctimea loo«ly npplioil to the omnium-ffatbenim of«ll nccs 
not Aryan or Semitic, 

* Even now the great man of tho HindQ population are agrioulturuta, 
but tlioy aro no longer callwl Vaiiyas or ‘letUora on tho •oil’ (ftom the 
root 1*). thii name being nj.pllvd to tnden. Tho pure V^iya caato do 
ton^r oxiflU. 
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acqiiircfl an independent civilization, and were called hy 
a distinct name — Dravidiaus • — though they ultimately 
amalgamated to a great extent with the advancing Aryan 
immigrants and became Aryanized in religion, literary 
culture, and social usages. 

The Druvidians of the South were the Rakshasas, or 
powerful demons of Indian Ejjic poetry. The non-Aryan 
and non-Dmvidian races (consisting of the Kols, Santals, 
Juangs, &c.. of Chota Nagpur, and neighbouring districts) 
are now usually called Kohirian, Some of them may be of 
Tibetan origin, while others are rude aborigines whose origin 
cannot be tracc<l beyond their present locality, and who have 
a manifest affinity with Negritos and Australian savages. 
Tlie Tibetan tribes probably entered India through *the 
EasU*rn gateway long before either Indo-Aryans or Dravi- 
dians. These non-Dravidiau and aborigiiiiil tribes were 
the monkeys of Indian Ejiic poetry. 

As to the Muhammadan invasions of India, they were 
really little more than further incursions of Tartar (Turkish) 
races who ha<l become convertc-d to Islam, and who over¬ 
ran Sindh, Gujarat, and the Panjub, after first settling in 

Afghanistan and fusing to a certain extent with the 
Afghans. 

The Parsis represent a remnant of the ancient Persians, 
who, when the Khalifs conquered Persia in the 7 th and 8 th 
centuries, retained their own religion, settling first at Yazd 
in Persia, and afterwards, to escape persecution, cmi<'Tatin» 
to the Western coast of India. ^ 

It is clear, then, that India has been continually overrun 
by successive immigrants and invaders from time imme- 
moruil. And of these immigrants the best fitted by physical 
energy, character and habiU to achieve ascendancy were the 
Aryan rac^. In poiut of fact, these races have continued 
dominant in moral and religious inlluencc, thouo-h political 
power has long since passed out of their hands. They may 


• Properly Dravi,jah. from DrSvi^, the name given to the 
bogth or Tamil part of the Peninsula. 
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be crtlled by the general name Indo-Arj-ans to distinguish 
them from the Aryans who spread themselves over Euro|>o, 
ami difierences distinguish them as great as those which 
divide European Aryans. 

Indeed, from their admixture with the Tumnian and 
aboriginal races it is difficult to find pure Brahmans*, 
Kshatriyas®, or Vaisyas anywhere. A purely ethnical 

arrsingement of the people of India is now practically 
impossible. 

Reckoning, however, Aryans and non-Aryans, and faking 
ditrerencc of speech as marking and perpetviating separation 
of populations, though not as necessarily determining dis¬ 
tinction of race, we are able to distinguish sixteen separate 
peoples in India, constituting what might almost bo called 
sixteen separate nationalities. 

First come eight divisions of the Indo-Aryans. all of 

whoso languages are more or less Sauskritic in structure us 
well os in vocabulary. 

I. Hind}, which we may calculate as spoken by about one 
hundred million persons in Hindustan proper, including 
the High Hindi and the Muhammadan form of it called 
Hindustani, and the various dialects, called Brai, Knnauii 
Mewiiri, Old Purbi, Awadhi, Bhojpuri, and Marwarii 
the last being particularly deserving of notice as spoken 
throughout Jodhpur, the most extensive of all the Rajput 

a. Bengm, spoken by about thirty-seven millions in 
Bengal, a little more than half of whom ore Hindus and 
the remainder Muhammadans. 

3 . Mara\hi^, spoken by about eleven or twelve millions 
chiefly Hindus, throughout Maharashtra or the Marfitha 
countiy in the Dekhan, part of the province of Bombay 

* The northern divirion of BrJlhmani in HlndmUn deltn to be of pore 
deecent. eepecially tho KSoynkubja »tid Sftraivata BrSfamnn*. 

* The ItAjput* of RjljpuWiia cirim to be poro Kriutriyiu. 

* Mr. Bcamea oonridora th*t M»r*jhl hM boon fotmod by the Mlndhl 
nnd baurascnl Prftkrite quite m tnuoh as by the MahXrtibjrl. 
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aiHl the Central Pro%-inces. inoludiu- a dialect in tl.e Knn- 
i^u, known as Konkani. 

4 . G.Jaran spoken hy about seven millions in Gujarat 
and regarded by some as a mere dialect of Hindi 

Panjab of whom one half are :\Iuhammadans. It is real!; 

a mere dialect of Hindi. really 

6 . a sister lang-ua-e of Hindi, spoken fwith 

ogn, a dial^t ot Panjabi) by nearly two millions in the , 
kingdom of Kasmir. According to Dr. IlUhler there are ' 
three vanet.es of Ka^miri. The KaJmiri Pandits are amon-. 
t^e finest types of the Aryan race. ® 

7 - spoken by about two millions in Sindh „t 

whom one fifth only are Hindu, the remainder bei„!, 

Muhammadan Dr. Trumpp has published a scientific 
grammar of this language. lentiiic 

in 

dif?r?rf^ non-Aryans, we have eight other mce- 

fitrcnces, which we may also mark by the names of ei-ht 

-nguages. In the first place, six D^Ividian races fn.rm- 
ering nearly forty-six million persons), as follow 

I. spoken by about fifu>en millions throughout an 

extensive region, beginning with the northern portion of 

the South of Travankor, and what is called the Karnatic^ 
that .8, along the southern part of the Coromandel coast to’ 
about a hundred miles north of Madras* 

fon“r' “ dialect of Tamil, spoken hy nearly 

M t^rMlbrn anutliern^ort J 

3- Telusii, called from its softness the Italian of India 
spoken hy nearly sixteen millions thronghont f rein 
■ Wginmns ftom a line about a hundred liles north of 
Madras, and extending along the northern part ^f th' 
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Coromandel coast, or Northern Circars, and over part of 
the Niz.am’s territorj'. 

4. Kanarcse, spoken by rather more than nine millions 
in Mysore, in the southern portion of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in Kanara, and part of tlie Jlalabar Coast. 

There are also two semi-cultivated Dravidian dialects 
seaicely <Ie.«crving eniimemtion, viz : 

5. Tuht, spoken in a small district of Kanara by about 
300.000 persons, and 

6. Knorff or Koifaffu, spoken by only 150,000 persons in 
the hill di'-trict to the west of Mysore. 

Tlton comes the chief uncultivated Driividiau language, 
viz :— 

7. Oou(i\ spokeji by nearly two million persons, divided 
into clans, some of whom are almost savages, while others 
are eomi)amtively eivilized,inhabiting (jondwana(for Gonda- 
vana, the forest of the Gonds) in the Central Provinces. The 
language of the Gond race has been lately systematized and 
exjtressed in Deva-nagari characters. 

The other uncultivated Dnividian dialects, viz :_Onion, 

Rajmahal, Khond, To<la and Kota, belong to insignificant 
tribes rather than to races. 

Lastly come the wholly uncultivated and barbarous non- 
Aryan and non-Dravidian dialects, called,— 

8. Kohrian, belonging to wild tribes inhabiting the 
plateau of Cliota Nagpur and some adjacent hills*, and 
numbering more than three millions. They speak about 
seven rude dialects, of which the best known are those of 
the Kols, the Junngs (the most primitive tribe in ail India), 
the Santals, the Mundas, and the Hoa. 

In the above enumeration arc not reckoned the languages 

' G<hi^ msy bo ft comiptioa of OoHnda, a oow honi. Thofto triboa 
Btragglo soathwanli into tho Tntnll country na for aa tbo latitudo of 
Madma. They havo adoptod many Tamil worda. 

* Tho Kola aro found not only at RRnchl but alao at Sambbnlpui-, and 
In bills belonging to tho SAtpura range, and even at NSgpnr, Kllcbpur, and 
itill further south at K&Iahandi. Hie Bhlla are probably DrSrldian. 
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%vhich belong, so to si>eak, to the outer fringe of India 
proiK., e.g^ the Pash.u or Pakhtu of Afgha-nistan! u" 
Nepali or Nepalese of Nepuk the Assamese of Ass:im the 
inmese of British Burmah, and the Sinhalese of Ceylon ■ 
besides an immense number of dialcK;-ts spoken by tribes 

(fane oi^f, "f Bl'utan, and As»;n„ 

of thorn com.np- „ndor the ninnllayan family, and 

mnny of them more or loss connooled n-ith Tiholan). inakin- 
ahon two hu„dr«l languages and dialeets, cultivated and 
unculfnalod, in the whole of India. 

the' ° TI'’ “'I ‘l>= principal races of 

world are represented in India, so also are all families of 

Perlmnf''^'“1°' r .""‘i' (Turanian). 

Perhaps the chief bond of union between the races is 

religion. A 1 who believe in the -W-da and the Brahnianieal 

system, whetber they be Aryan or non-Arvan. may b" 2 ^ 

;ndus provided it bo clearly understood iha/the term 

H nd.i has no real ethnical significance. Similarly all who 

that ttv m it being understood 

at they may hayc originally belonged to Ilindii races 

bonds-San.skrit'and 

and Greek. It ,s to the Hindus what Arabic is to tl e 
Musalmans. The one is the language of the Veda tL 
other of the Kuian. Wherever the Hindu religion prevails 
here Sanskrit is cultivaU-d and venerated, ft is a de-id 
hing^ge like Latin, but is still spoken fluently by 1122 
men throughout India as Latin onl was thnmghou 2 rop. 

utmost vrtuhty. It hves and breathes in the eight Arran 
duleets already enumerated, which are merely spoleu f„™s 

As to Hindustiini, it is simply a modern modineation of 

French in Europe. It is a highly composite laoguagolnd! 
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like English, roflects the composite character of the people 
who speak it. In fact, Hindustani scarcely existed as a 
tlistinct language till the time of the Emperor Timur— 
about tl^e year 1400 of our era—when it was finally formed 
in liis hrdu^, or camp, by the blending of the Arabic and 
Persian of the conquering Muhammadans with the San¬ 
skrit and Hindi of the conquered Hindus. Hence it has 
an Aryan stock, but has adopted a vast number of Semitic 
wonls, and is now taking English words largely from us. 

how languages have a greater power of assimilating foreign 
vocables. 

I have heard it asserted that English is likely to supplant 
Hindustani as a general lingua franca for the whole jiopula- 
tion of India, I see no signs whatever of tins. On the 
contrary, English has scarcely made its way at all among 
the masses of the jHJople. Nevertheless, the cultivation of 
the language of the ruling race is becoming increasingly 
common at all the principal towns. It is taught at all 
Government and Missionnrj' Schools and Colleges, and even 
at nil larger native schools. Everywhere I found it both 
cultivated and spoken fluently by most educated Indians— 
to the neglect, I am sorry to say, of their own vernacular 
languages. Not that English is often studied for its own 
sake, but rather, I fear, from purely interested motives, a 
knowledge of it being an indispensable qualification for 
Government situations. 


^ Character of the People. 

I have found no people in Europe more religious—none 
more p.itiontly persevering in common duties, none more 
docile and amenable to authority, none more courteous or 
respectful towards age and learning, none more dutiful 
to parents, none more faithful in service. . Superstitinn 


.U* OMDp. of TurkiBh origin, »nd ii ofUm appUod 

tbo HindQstAnt ^ 
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W hilo on this subject, let me notice a few leadin.^ L 
ticulars as to creeds and religious usages. ^ 


lUdgiotts Creeds. 

stricted to the niirelv • 1- " ^ opinion, be re- 

idolatrous system evolLd^ by ’tlL^'ur'T 

partly monotheistic^ t out of the 

religL expressed in M, ^ Partly pantheistic 

work following on the V / ovolopod jn a still later 
Josophy. vrere it i. d ‘he Vedanta phi- 

of the unity of all beim? ISTmi ' 

ev„ app^,, to e.i,t indepeodaot^ wfth'tM 

is - 

.teooo, tbo u,t.„to eod“ “ oT^r.^rlS 
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be to attain complete reunion with the one Eternal Self 
in entire ^ell-annihilation. A Brahman, who holds this 
doctrine, thinks the relijjion of the Christian, who is con¬ 
scious oi severance from God, and yearns for reunion with 
Him. and yet does not wish his own sclf-consciousness 
to be nicro-ed in (iod. a very selfish kind of creed, cora- 
jKired With Iris own. It is evident, however, that there 
may be more real selfishness in the self-anuihi!atin<f creed. 
For whatever may be siiid about the bliss of complete 
union { with the Supreme Spirit, the true aim 

ot Brahmanism, pure and simple, is not so inuci) extinc¬ 
tion of self, as extinction of personal existence for the 
sake of release from the troubles of life, and from the 


consequences of activity. 

Ihe term Hinduism, on the other hand, may be used to 
express Brahmanism after it had dey;enerated—to wit, that 
complicated system of polytheistic doctrines and caste- 
usa«rc8, which has gradually resulted out of the mixture of 
Briilimnnism, first with Buddhism and then with the non- 
Aryan creeds of Dravidians and aborigines. This system 
rests on the whole scries of Hindu sacred writings—the 
four ^ itlns with their BrTihnianas and Upnnishads, the 
Sutras, the laws of Manu, and Kiimsiyana and Mahu-bha- 
rata, the eighteen Puranas and sixty-four Tantras. Hence, 
Hinduism is something very different from Brahmanism, 
though the one is derived from the other. It encourages 
idolatry—that is to say, worship before the imt^cs and 
symbols of Vishnu, the Preserver, and Rudra-Siva, the 
Destroyer and Regenerator (the highest manifestations of 
Brahman) and other deities, os a help for weak-inindt'd 
persons ; and every enlightened Brahman admits that the 
nnthmkmg and ignorant, who ore by far the majority, 
adore the idols themselves. 


In fact, Hinduism is like a huge irregular struoturo 
which has had no single architect but a whole series, and 
bM spread itself over an immense surface by continual 
additions and accretions. The gradual growth of its con- 
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genes of heterogeneous doctrines is exactly reflected in 
the enormous mass of its disjointed sacred writings wljich, 
beginning with the Rig-veda. about the time of the com¬ 
position of tlie Pentateuch, extend over a period of 2500 
vears. It is perhaps the only religion in the world wliich 
has neither any name derived from any single founder, nor 
any distinct designation of any kind. \Vc may call it 
nrahmanism and Hinduism, but these are not names 
recognized by the natives themselves. Its pri*sent aspect 
IS that of an ancient overgrown fabric, with no apparent 
unity of design—patched, pieced, restored and enlarged 
in all directions, inlaid with every variety of idea. and. 
although looking as if reatly at any moment to fall intci 
nuns, still extending it.«elf so as to cover every hole and 
comer of av.ailable ground, still holding its own wifli great 
jicrtinacity. and still keeping its position securely, because 
sui.ported by a hard foundation of Rrfihmanism and ca«te 
It IS only, however, by the practice of a kind of universal ' 
toleration and receptivity—carried on through more tl.an 
2000 years —that Hinduism has maintained its ground 
and arrived at it.s present condition*. It has been -is- 
sc-rted that Hinduism is unlike Buddhism in not bein- 
a mii^ionary religion. Certainly Buddhism was once a 
proselyting system (though its missionary spirit is ex¬ 
tinct), an.l It is very true that a Brahman iUiocitnr „on fit 
but It 18 ecjually true that Hinduism could not have 
extended itself over India if it had never exerted itsedf 
to make pro.<=clytes. In ,>oint of fact, it has first borne 
with and then accepted, and, so to speak, digested and 
a.ssimilatcd something from all creeds. It has opened 
Iks doors to all comers—and is willing to do so still—on ( 
the two conditions of their admitting the spiritual s«. 

* JW in hb -Panthoon- (p. klb that a PanJit one. 

oteorved U. b.u. that th, Easliat. w«ro a now people, and had only th 
^nl of one AvaWn.. but the IlIndQ, were an ancient people, and llL 

wouM probably he found to record the incarnation of Cbriat, ^ 
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premaey of the Brahmajis, and conforming to certain caste- 
rule;? about ftHKl. intermarriage, and professional pui-suits. 
In this manner it has adopted much of the Fetishism of 
tlio aborigines of India ; it has stooped to the practices 
of various primitive tribes, and has not scrupled to ap¬ 
propriate and naturalise the adoration of the fish, the 
boar, the serpent, rocks, stones, and trees ; it has borrowed 
ideas from the various cults of the Dnlvidian races; and 
it may even owe something to Christianity. Above all, 
it has assimilated nearly every doctrine of Biuldhism ex¬ 
cept its allteism, its denial of the eternal existence of soul, 
and its levelling of castc-distinctions. 

Buddliism originated in India about ,<^0 D.c. It was 
a reformation of Rnihmanism introduced by a man named 
Gautama (afterwards called Buddha, Mhe Enlightened’) 
of the Sakya tribe, whose father was king of a district 
situated under the mountains of Nepal. 

It is noteworthy that the images of Buddha—which are 
probably, like the pictures of Christ, merely i*leal—gene¬ 
rally represent him with features and hair of an Egyptian or 
Ethiopian tyi>e, and with the cvirly hair of a Negro*. He 
is usually describixl as a Kshatriya, or man of the kingly 
and military class. Acconling to some, it is not imjiossiblo 
that the tribe to which he belonged may have been of 
aboriginal extraction, or even Mongolian. 

Buddhism was originally no new religion, but a mere 
modification or reconstruction of Bnihmanism, and even 
now has much in common with it. But the Buddha, in 
opposition to the Brahmans, reftised to admit that the 
doctrines of a supreme eternal Spirit, and of the eternity 
of the human soul were susceptible of proof, and repu¬ 
diated the authority of the Veda, caste-distinctions.“sa- 
enfices, and sacrificing priests. His own doctrines were 
aflerwnitls collected in the saered writings called Tr\-pi\aka 
or ‘ Triple-eolleetion' (written in Pali, the ancient lan- 
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gnage of the Magadha district closely allied to Sanskrit). 
He maintained that the only deity was man himself, when 
brought to a condition of Buddha-hood or perfect wisdom, 
and he made Xirrana, ‘ extinction of all being,’ take the 
place of Sa^ujya, ‘ identification with one solo Being of tlie 
Universe/ as the great end and object of all human efiort. 
His doctrines soon spread to Ceylon, Burmah, and other 
countries, but pure Buddhism does not exist any longer 
anywhere. In India it first co-existed with Brahmanism, 
then met with some persecution, and finally lapsed back 
into Brahmanism about the ninth century of our era. 

Jainism, the home of cold indifferentism, even more un¬ 
worthy to be called a religion than Buddhism, is now the 
only representative of Buddhistic ideas in India proper. 
I believe that, according to the last census, the number of 
Buddhists under our rule in British Burmah amounts bi 
about two millions and a half. The Jainas or Jains, in 
India proper, only number about 380,000, at least half of 
whom arc in the Bomb.ay Presidency. They congregate 
most thickly in the districts round Alunedabad. 

The Jainas maintain that tlieir system originated earlier 
than Buddhism, and from an independent source. Recent 
researches tend to show that there is ground for this as¬ 
sertion. Jainism and Buddhism probably represent two 
parallel linos of philosophical inquiry. One thing is cer¬ 
tain, that Jainism has much in common with Buddhism, 
however it may differ from Buddhism in various ways. 
Perhaps the chief point of difference is that the Jainas 
retain caste-distinctions, but this again may be a later 
innovation. They are divided into two sects—the 6ve- 
tambaras, * clothed in white/ and the DIg-amharas, ‘ sky- 
clothed’—which the latter sect was probably the earliest. 
The doctrines of both sects rest on sacred hooks, called 
Agamas (divided into Angas, Upangas, &c.), many of 
which are common to both. They agree with the Bud¬ 
dhists in rejecting the Veda of the Brahmans. Formerly 
the Dig-ambaras, who are now the least numerous, were 
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forbidden to wear clothing, and even to the present day 
they are said to eat naked. 

The principal point in the creed of Jainas (as of Bud¬ 
dhists) is (he reverence paid to holy men who by long 
discipline liave raised themselves to a kind of divine per¬ 
fection, Tlie Jina. or ‘conqjicring saint/ who having 
con<piered all worldly desires reveals true knowledge, is 
with Jainas what the Buddha or ‘perfectly enlightened 
saint' is wdth Buddhists. 

(Jreat numbers of the Marwaris and Baniyas. or traders 
of estern India, who claim to be Vaisyas, arc Jains. 
If a Jain wishes to acquire religious merit, he either builds 
a new temple to hold an image of one or all of the twenty- 
four Jina saints, or a ho^pit.al for the care of worn-out 
animals. No one thinks of repairing the work of his 
predecessor, though it be that of his own lather. At 
Palitjina, in Kathiawar, there are hundreds of new temples 
hy the side ol' decaying old ones. 

Jainism, like Brahmanism and Buddhism, lays great 
stress on the doctrine of transmigration, or repeated births. 
Hence Jainas carry their respect for animal life—even that 
of the most minute infusoria—to a preposterous extreme. 
Their only worship, like that of the Buddhist, is adoration 
of human perfection. Though they dissent from tho Veda, 
they regard themselves as Hindus. 

I have olready (p. 93) described the religion of the ParsTs, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Zoroastrianism^ It represents 
the religion of ancient Persia imported into India by a 
small l)ody of Persian immigrants, when driven out of 
Persia by the Muhammadan invaders, and rests on certain 
sacred writings called the Zand-Avnsta—attributed to the 
projSifjt Zoroaster about 500 b.c.— which have suffered 
more from the inroads of time than any of tho other re¬ 
ligious books of the world. I may hero add that the 
religion of the ancient Persians had n common origin 
with that of the Hindus, and that Parslism, like Brah¬ 
manism, is based on a kind of Monotheistic Pantheism. 
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It lias not, however, advanced beyond the stage of regard¬ 
ing Fire, Sun, Earth, and Sea as principal manifestations 
of the one Supreme Being, called by the Parsis Ormazd 
(the creator of the two forces of construction and destruc¬ 
tion, Spentainainyus and Ahriinan). It has never lapsed, 
like Brahmanism, into gross and degrading idolatry. 

The Parsis arc certainly near relations of the Brahmans, 
but they have kept themselves separate from the other 
races of India, and retained much of the natural vigour 
and energy of the Aryan character. 

And now a few words on the subject of Hindu religious 
services and ritual. Of ancient Vedic sacrificial cere¬ 
monial and public religious worship very little is left. 
Nor is congregational worship performed in temples. The 
priests in charge of the idols decorate them and batlie 
them with saered water on holy days, and do them homage 
(P'V'O lights and a rude kind of music at stated 

periods, genemlly both morning and evening. Jloreovcr, 
offerings of flowers, grain, fruits, &c., are presented to the 
idols of the most popular gods (practically to the priests) 
by lay worshippers, and inantrat or texts are repeated with 
prostrations of the body. Common prayer, in our sense, 
there is none. 

The religion of the mass of the people—much of which 
is probably aboriginal and pre-Aryan—resolves itself, I 
fear, into a mere matter of selfish superstition. It is 
principally displayed in endeavouring to avert the auger 
of evil demons and in doing homage to local divinities, 
supposed to guard their worshi])per3 from the assaults of 
malignant beings, and believed to be specially present 
in rude idols, trees, rocks, stones, and shapeless symbols, 
often consecrated with daubs of red paint. In place of 
public worship, however, great attention is given to pri¬ 
vate religious usages and to the performance of domestic 
ceremonies at births, marriages, funerals, &c., conducted 
by Brahman priests, who have nothing whatever to do 
with temples or with worship performed in temples. More- 
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over, homnffo to ancestors and to tlie spirits of deceased 
futliers, ^rarnifntluTs, and great-{frandfathei-s, enters largely 
into the religious rites of the Hindus as into those of the 
Chinese. 

All those observances vary with caste, and caste is now 
so divided and subdivided that even the Brahmans are 
l>rol>on up into in numerable cla>8es and tribes, one claiming 
siiperioritv over the other. Some of these are little more 
than groups of families bound together by peculiar usages. 
In other cases, caste is only another name for an associa* 
tion of mo a unitinl by common occupation in a kind ot 
trade union, every such combination being cemented in 
the same way by the jiractice of distinctive religious 
observances. In fact, caste in India is an essential part 
of ivligion. It is no longer to the same extent as it 
once was, a bond of union among large bodies of men. 
Its action lends to vsplit up the social Ihhric into numerous 
independent communities, and to prevent all national and 
patriotic combinations. In the present day the fumily- 
ixrnd {bhiiUhaml) appears to he stronger than that of caste. 
CcrUinly both these ties operate fur more powerfully in 
India than in Europe, because they arc both intimately 
associated with religion. I fear, however, that other tics 
are pro|>ortionatoly weak, and that Indians, as a rule, have 
few sym])athies and little disposition to co-operute with 
others beyond the circle of their own families, and none at 

V 

all beyoud tho limits of their o\Yn immediate castes. 


Intiian Muhammadanism. 

Turn we next to a brief consideration of Indian Muham- 
tnodiinism. Tho position of Islam, with reference to the 
idolatry of India, is very similar to that ouco occupied by 
Judaism relatively to tho idolatry of Egypt and Canaan, 
and very similar to its own original position relatively to 
the Sabcanism of Arabia. In fact, Islam may be regarded 
as an illegitimate child of Judaism born in Arabia in tho 
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seventh century. It xvas a protest agninst the Saheaiiism. 
idolatry, and fetish stoue-worslii)) prevalent in that eountrv. 
and a declaration of God’s Unity made hy Miiliamniad in 
supposed cr.ntiniiatioii of the original revelation transmitted 
hy Abraham through Ishniael, rather than through Isrjac 

Indeed at one time it seemed likely that the religious 
reform preached by Aluliamniad would develope luto a sect 
of Cliristianity, and had not the corrupt Christian doctrines 
with which iliihammad came in contact prevented his per- 
ceiving that the statement of a Trinity in Unity is also tlie 
strongest assertion of a Unity in Trinity, we might have 
had another Eastern Church in Arabia answering to those 
founded in Egypt. Syria. Armenia, and Constantinoidc. 

The name Muhammad i.s simply the passive participle of 
the Arabic verb hamuda, ‘ to i.r..ise.’ and no m.ue admits of 
any variety of spelling llian our word ‘praised,’ nor can I 
see why the numerous arbitrary violations of orthography 

to which tlie false jiropk-t’s name has given rise sliould he 
perpetuated any longer. 

It should be noted (hat although Muhammad was a self- 
deluded enthusiast, he did not put himself forward as the 
founder of a new religion, and would liave indignantly for¬ 
bidden the use of such a U-rm as Muliammadani^m. Accord- 
iDg to Ills own views he was simply the latest of four 
prophets (the others being Moses, Elias, and Christ), wlio 
were all followers of Abraham, the true founder of the 
doctnne of Islam, and were all Muslims because all preaclied 
the Unity of God and submission to His will 2. In this 

1 ITt' u “1 ^ temple of Mcccs, » suppwo.! lo Imva 

Uto built by Abmiwm {who i. caUud by Aluhruninsd tbo Muidii,.) 

Z im T !!" r* tosacrifico Ishamcl. Tho wcruduuM of 

! K once provnlent m Ambin. AbmliW,. b sumK^cd 

to have stood upon thw stono when ho built tho Ka^a. * 

In the Kurin, the Old ToiUment and the Gospel arc s,K,krn of with 
of heS But Z K “ 
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rcsprct he was like the other preat religious loaders— 
Zoroaster, lluddlia, and Confucius. 

In the end. however, the necessities of his position 
obliged him to break away from both Jews and Christians, 
\\ilh whom at first on his flight to Medina (.v.D. 622) he 
contemj'lafed an alliance. Nor did his doctrine, like that 
of lluddhism, win its way anywhere in the world by per¬ 
suasiveness, except on its first propagation. It is true that 
Muhammad at the commencement of his career fought his 
way through the idolatry around him with no other 
weapons hut argument and persuasion, hut when he had 
eollocted sufTieient adherents, the force of circumstances 
compelled him to adopt a more summary method of con¬ 
version. Ilis conversions were then made at the point 
of the sword, Muhammad became a conqueror and a ruler, ^ 
and Islam became as much a State polity as a religion. 

About forty-one millions of the inhabitants of India 
are Muhammadans. Indeed, one of the unexpected facts 
brought out by the lust census was the vast increase of 
Indian Muslims. Great numbers of them ore the descen¬ 
dants of Hindus convorU'd to Islam by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, and are much Hinduized in their habits and 
ways. In some places the lower classes of Musalmans do 
homage to the Hindu goddess of smallpox, and take part in 
the Holi festival. It is certain that numbers of low-caste 
Hindus formerly became Muhammadans with the sole object 
of raising themselves in the social scale. For all Muslims 
arc theoretically equal, and since there is no equality, nor 
even any real citizenship, in a Muhammadan State for those 
who are not Muslims, it has often hnpiJened that whole 
communities have adopted Islam merely to place themselves 
' within the pale of State protection, patronage, jurisdiction, 
and authority. 

Unhappily, however, the Indian Muslims do not imitate 
the Hindus in their toleration of each other’s sectarian 
divisions. 

There are, as most people know, two principal sects of 
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Muslime, called Sunnis and Slii'as. The Shi'as donv that 
the three immediate successors of the prophet—Abiibakr, 
Omar, and Othman—were true Khalifas. They declare 
that All, Muhammad's son-in-law, was his first rightful 
successor. The Turks and nearly all Indian Musalmans, 
exec-pt those connected in any way with Persia, arc Sunnis. 
All Persians are Shi'as, and the animosity between the two 
divisions is even greater than between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. I have heard it humorously said that, 
besides the Shi’as, there arc seventy-two subordinate sects, 
each of which 'considers that the Other seventy-one will 
asaiiredly go to hell. 

1 observed in my travels that the mass of Indian Mu¬ 
hammadans, who are ignorant and uneducated, have a 
tendency to deify either ^luhaminnd himself, or his son-in- 
law Ali, or the innumerable Muhammadan saints (P/r.r), 
whose tombs are scattered everywhere throughout Hindu¬ 
stan and the Dckhan. Many regard them as mediators. 

Moreover, the Isliim of India apjwars to have borrowed 
something not only from Hinduism but from Buddliism. I 
saw relics of Muhammad, including a hair from his head, 
preserved as sacred -objects in Delhi and Labor, and the 
impress of his foot is -revered much a^ the Hindus and 
Buddhists revere the footstep of Vishnu and Buddha. 
When Islam thus lapses into too great exaltation of Mu¬ 


hammad, it may fairly be called Muhammadanism.': 

The attitude of a Muhammadan towards Christianity is 
far more hopelessly hostile than that of a Hindu, and it is 


generally believed that, although Indian IHiislims in some 
parts of India are more active and intelligent than Hindus, 
t l^e tea ching of the Kuraii has a tendency to make them 
more intolera nt, more sensual and ii^eriorjn moral ton e. 

aro porfainly more proud ap <] jjiften . 

lel ^bcliin d by llie llmdus tor the simple_reasou tliat t hey 
refuse to a vaiTTKeml^ves in the same way of the"eduea- 

nilynnlii^WrwP-nflVi-- " 

With regard to Christianity, I have no hesitation in 
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dec-InHn? my conviction that it has more points df contact 
with Himh'iism (notwithstanding the hideous idolatry cn- 
couragcl hy (hat system) than with Buddhism, Jaiuism, 
or even Islam. For esampIe-Hindus are willing to con¬ 
fess themselves sinful. They acknowledge the necessity ol' 
sacrifice. They admit the need of supernatural revelation, 
and fh.w have a doctrine of inspiration even higlier than our 
own. Their sacred scriptures are not the work of one mind 
hko the KurAn, but represent a jirocess of gradual accretion 
and progressive expansion like the sixty-six books of our 
own Holy Bible. They are familiar with the ideas of a divine 
trinity, of incarnation, and of the need of a Saviour, how- 
ever perv.-rted these iileas may be. Their G.ayatri, a prayer 
repeated morning and evening by every Brahman through- 
mit India, might with slight altemtion be converted into 
f Christian prayer. They believe in the ‘vanity’ of all 
earthly concerns. They affirm that the Supreme Being is 
n Spirit, omnipotent and omnipresent, and their dogma that 
V God IS existence, thought, and bliss,’ is only inferior to the 
^hristian .as-^ertion that ‘God is love.’ 

C- With regard to the progress of Christianity in India, I 
will only at present record my opinion (hat the best work 
(lone by the missionaries is in their schools. In some im¬ 
portant pbecs, such as Benares, the missionary schools arc 
more popular than those of the Government, although the 
Bible IS read and religions instruction given in the former, 
and not in the latter. Education is. indeed, causing a great 
upheaving of old creeds add superstitions throughout India, 
and the ancient fortress of Hinduism is in this way beino- 

grradimlly undormined* The educated classes look with con^ 
tein|)t on idolatiy. 

In fact the present condition of India seems vciy similar 
to that of tlm Roman Empire before the coming of Christ. 
A complete disintegration of ancient faiths is in progress in 
the upper strata of society. 

Most of the ablest thinkers become pure Theiste or Uni- 
toriaus. In almost every largo town there is a Sam^, or 
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society of such men, wlioso creed would be well oxpre<eed 
by the first part of the first Article of the Church of Eng^ 
land. They retain the name Brahma as applicable to the 
Supreme Being, but they regard him as a i)ersonal god. to 
be addressed by prayer as well as pniisc. No sooner, how* 
ever, is a Samaj formed than, as is usual in India, it splits 
up into subdivisions, some founding their theism on the 
Veda, others partially appealing to it, and others rejecting 
it altogether. Even great leaders like Keshab Chantlra 
Sen, of Calcutta, are unable to unite all Indian Theists into 
one body. 

Christianity has made most progress among people of low 
caste and with some of the aboriginal tribes, and will pro¬ 
bably gradually work its way upwards as it did on its first 
propagation by our Lord and Ilis disciples. The religion 
of conquerors is never likely to be pojmlar with either the 
higher or lower classes, if it offers no political or social 
advantages; and controversial discussion, though it may 
convince the head, will not touch the heart. It should 
always be borne in mind that, unlike the ^luhainm.ndans 
and Roman Catholics, we have abstained, as a conquering 
government, from enforcing our religion by government 
influence and authority. Hence conversions to Christianity 
bear no adequate proportion to the teeming millions of 
India (a.s indeed the Indian Bishops themselves allow in 
their circular of November a7th. 1873). Nor will con¬ 
versions, in my opinion, be more common until our religion 
is presented to the Hindus in a more Oriental form,—that 
is, in a form more like that which belonged to it on its first 
foundation at Jerusalem; and by more Orientalized mission¬ 
aries,—that is, by men who will consent to live ami>ng the 
natives and become themselves half Indianized. It is even 
a question whether certain castc-customs might not be 
tolerated among Indian converts. 

At any rate, an Indian ought not to be expected to have 
less caste-prejudices than a European. He ought to be 
allowed, as a convert to Christianity, to retain such of his 
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castc-ciistoms as may not be inconsistent with his suh. 
mittinj' to the test of l)aptisin, and meeting other converts 
on terms of perfect equality at the communion table. 


Our AtJmin'isirallon of the Country. 

No oj)e can travel in India and shut his eyes to the 
benefits conferred on its inhabitants by English rule. In 
fae^ our subjugation of the country- affords an exemplifi- 
cation of the now trite truth that the conquest of an in¬ 
ferior race hy a superior, so far from being an evil, is one 
of the great appointtnl laws of the world’s progress and 
amelioration. 

We are sometimes accused of governing India in the in¬ 
terest of England and English coinmerce-of making India 
the I'orjius vile of political, social, and military experiments, 
of thinking more of what is called the maintenance of our 
prestige than of the welfare of the country. Yet the travel¬ 
ler has only to look around to sec everywhere conspicuous 
monuments of the good intentions, integrity, and efficiency 
of our admini.stration. I believe that in no part of the 
world is so much work done, and so well and conscientiously 
done, and with such a single regard to the discliarge of 
duty, as by the Queen’s servants in India. Even men of 
inferior energy and mental calibre, who, in England, would 
do htlle to benefit society, are, by the circum^(ances of 
their position in India, dntwn out and developed into useful 
officers and able administrators. 

And what are the results? The picture once presented 
to our view was that of a country devastated by intestine 
wars, oppressed by despotic rulers, depopulated by famine, 
and left to succumb unresistingly to the attacks of pesti¬ 
lence or to the destructive energy of physical forces. In¬ 
stead of which, what do wo now find ? The same forces 
tamed and controlled, steam and electricity made to sub¬ 
serve the purposes of traffic and intercourse, good roads, 
canals, and waterworks constructed, rights of all kinds 
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secured, justice impartially administered, education actively 
promoted, and everywhere a thriving, law-abiding, ra]»idly 
increasing jiopulation. 

Yet our very anxiety to do all we can for India may 
sometimes lead to our doing too much. Tlie extension of 
the telegraphic system has necessarily caused greater cen¬ 
tralization of Government authority at Calcutta. But 
India is a collection of countries which differ so essentially, 
and require such varied treatment, that each would probably 
be better governed by carefully-cbosen men of strong will 
and judgment, if more power of independent action were 
conceded to them. 

And now, again, submarine telegraphy has led to further 
ccntmlizutioii, so that India is at present more governed 
from the central terminus of Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
than by those who are at the Indian end of the wires. 
Formerly the ignorance and apathy of Parliament were of 
little importance; now its interposition may often compli¬ 
cate our difficulties. 

Moreover, the possibility of conveying a message back¬ 
wards and forwards between the ludia Office and Calcutta 
in a few hours fosters a forgetfulness of \he enormous 
distance dividing the Western from the Fostern Empire, 
and of the vast gulf separating the condition of England 
and of English society and habits of thought from those of 
India, Hence it is often supjiosed that Western ideas may 
be suddenly transfused into an Eastern mind, and English 
instituti-ms abruptly transplanted to an Indian soil, w’hen 
neither the one nor the other is prepared to receive them. 
It may certainly be questioned Mhelhcr we are not prone to 
too much aud too frequent legislation, and whether, in 
many places, we are not fifty, or even a hundred, years too 
early with some of our laws aud regulations, with our civil 
courts and trials by jury, with our appeals to supreme 
tribunals, and our modern municipal institutions. 

The Collector of a large district assured me that, as 
chairman of a municipal board in a large town, he could 
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make n.nfivc members vote in any way he chose to direct. 
Clearly that town is not advanced en< U|^h for the rate- 
payers to elect their own municipal authorities. Yet India 
has for centuries l.ecn accustomed to a form of municipal 
seir-^'(>vernmcnt in its village orporations. What is wantetl 
»s a wise and cautious progress, a zeal according to know¬ 
ledge, a discreet adaptation of legislation to varying con- 
(litions of time and place. 


0}ir Conncct\on wUh the Native States. 

Few jlersons are aware that the mimher of native States )j 
and Prmopalitics still remaining in India exceeds 460. 
They cover an area of about 600,000 square miles and are ^ 
u.habitcd by about 50 million persons. They arc certainly 
nistruinentnl in preserving the distinctive nationalities of 
the separate races of India which are apt to melt into each 
other or lose the sharpness of their definition under our rule. 
Some frontier countries, like Nepal, merely acknowledge 
our supremacy; others pay us tribute, or provide military 
contingints. Some have powers of life and death, and 
most of them are obliged to refer capital cases to English 
Courts. Nearly all are allowed to adopt on failure of heirs. / 
and their continual existence is thus secured. In fact, we 
arc bound by treaty to maintain them, provided they 1 
jrovci-n well. Some think that in case of a rising in our 
own torntones, the native States will increase our risks and 
weaken our position, instead of becoming havens of refuge 
and sources of strength. No doubt, in such a ease, most of 
the Maharajas would be individually eager to aid us, be¬ 
cause they know that their own existence is bound up in 
ours. Few of them would survive the anarchy that would 
inevitably follow if we were cruel enough to leave India tc 
govern itself. Hence they would strive to help us. But 
very few have sufficient personal authority and influence 
with their owu people, and even with their own troops, 
to control their hostdity to us. I fear that the people 





goj^eralIy_prefev maladministratioD and a limited amount 

of oppression under their own rulers to good government 
under ours. 


I ought here, however, to remark that it is naturally 
considered rather surprising that we only employ an army 
of 190,000 men (65,000 Europeans and 125,000 Natives) 
for the government of the 190 millions of people under om 
own direct administration, while native states with a popu- 
lation of only fifty million are allowed by us to employ 
armed men to the amount of nearly 315,000.* Of these 
men the troops of the Nizam and of Sindia are the best 
disciplined ; and in case of a mutiny among our own native 
army they would probably add very seriously to our diffi¬ 
culties instead of helping us out of them. 

Granted that of the others some troops would he con¬ 
trolled by loyal chiefs and ministers, as the Nizam’s soldiers 
formerly were. Granted, too, that a vast number would be 
simply contemptible either as allies or as opponents Yet 
the expediency of permitting the native feudatory princes 
to organize and equip, at the expense of their impoverished 
people, unnecessarily large forces, is certainly a matter which 
has not yet awakened the attention it deserves. 

The external and internal security of the native states is 
giiaraateed by our administration; and all they need is an 
effective police force, the maintenance of which would not 
dram the resources of their territories as standing armies do. 

I believe that the gross revenue of all the feudatory 
states subject to our rule is about sixteen millions, and that 
out of tliat amount a sum of only three quarters of a million 
sterling is annually contributed towards the Imperial admi¬ 
nistration which guarantees to them complete immunity 
from foreign invasion and from internal rebellion. Surely a 
portion of the money now wasted on needless armaments 
and senseless military show, might reasonably he compelled 
by us to flow into channels which would improve and 


* Col. Mollewn enumerate, the fighting men of the native rtate* thui: 
foot Boldiera, 64.17a cwalcy. 9,320 Iramed artillerymen. 5,352 guni. 
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enrich the condition of the people. In this manner each 
particulur state would be enabled to make an adequate return 
for the protection it receives, both indirectly and directly— 
indirectly by au^mentinf; the general prosperity, directly bv 
p.aying an equitable contribution to the Imi>orial Treasury. 

At Calcutta, and other places in India, during the Prince’s 
tour. I liad unusual opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the principal Maharajas, and occasional interesting 
conversations with them and their Ministers. Some are 
enlightened men, Jlany have been brought »ip under our 
su|erinfcndcnce with great care. But I fear the truth 
about many of them is this. On coming of age they are 
allowed to manage their kingdoms, under the eye of our 
Residenf.s and political Agents, who watch them without 
direct interference. At (irst they give grcjit promise, but 
soon become surrounded by designing Ministers, who, to 
serve their own interests—which are better promoted by 
bad government than by good—encourage the young Rajas 
in a life of dissipation. Very few resist the evil inllucncos 
of their surroundings for any length of time. By degrees 
they succumb and degenerate. In the end they fall into 
excesses and become debilitated in body and mind. Then 
their feeble sons, if they have any, generally die early, and 
an heir is adopted. 

Ilap])ily, (here are remarkable exceptions to this rule, and 
cxnini)les might be given of good native princes who devote 
themselves to the welfare of their territories. 

As an illustration I may state that, when I was at Cal¬ 
cutta, I accepted the invitation of the Maharaja of Kosmir 
to pay him a visit at Jammu. He is a son of Gulah Singh, 
a Rajput chief who served under the Sikhs, and to whom 
we made over the Dogra district, of which Jammu is' the 
capital, and Kniinir, of which Srinagar is the capital, for a 
stipulated sum of money after the first Punjab war. frhe 
present Maharaja is most desirous of pleasing us, Jand 
opens his kingdom to our travellers for eight months in the 
year, providing them with accommodation at his own^cx- 
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pense. Tie Iiimsolf prefers livin" in tlie town of Jammu 
(probably nameJ from the Jambu tree common in the 
neighbourhood), bec-ause it commands the entrance to his 
territories, which altogether cover an area larger than Eng¬ 
land. The town most picturesquely crowns one of the 
undulations which, rising abruptly from the Panjfib plains, 
are succeeded by wave after wave of higher ranges till they 
terminate in the white crests of the Ilimrilayas. From the 
King’s palace a gnind view of the lavi ^ alley, shut in at 
the further end by snowy ranges, may be obtaineil. Another 
palace, very like a large railway station, was built tlio other 
day for the occupation of the Prince of Wales at an alleged 
|Cxpense of j£:“6o,oc50. 

The Maharaja, whose appearance is handsome and soldier- 
ike, is unwearied in his royal duties. He rises early, is 
,trict in his devotions, and temperate in his habits, and 
very morning for several hours may be seen in a room 
iverlooking tlie courtyard of his palace, surrounded by able 
visers, and diligently superintending tlie all'airs of his 
ngdom, Wliat chielly deserves mention as distinguishing 
ijim from the generality of native Si)vcreigns is his en- 
Durugeincnt of literature. H o i s tli o A ii g t t^ u»-of Indian 
s. Not only has he established the best native 
'bools I have scon in India for the teaching of Sanskrit, 
rabic, Persian, and English, but he has also set up a 
tress, with a type foundry, and keeps around him a large 
Ituff of Pandits and other learned men who are constantly 
igaged in translating the best European w’orks into the 
ialccts of the country. Tliis dialect is u modification t»f 
injabi—called Dogra, as belonging to the Dwigarta dip- 
t|ict, between the Ravi and the Chenab. Translatioijs 
ive already been made of works on grammar, histor|', 
!Ography, mathematics, surveying, architecture, medicine, 
id several of the physical sciences. A dictionary has also 
:en commenced in six languages. Moreover, a standard 
Iphahet has been constructed with much skill by em- 
tloying the Devanagari to improve the imperfect graphic 
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/system formerly current in the country. The King's zeal 
Nor learnin«r was rather curiously exhibited for my benefit. 
He had a detachment of soldiers mana-uvred before mo that 
I mifjht listen to the woitls of command, which were all in 

spread of education and knowledg-e in the 
Maharaja s dominion during the last ten years is most 
remarkable. 

There are other cxam]>les of well-governed States, notably 
“tiiat of the Mahfiraja of Travankor; but the description of 
one nmst here suiliee. 

Our KilueaCwn of the People, 

It is commonly alleged that if we go on educating on 
our present plan we shall soon lose India. No one will 
dispute that whatever the consequences may be our duty is 
to continue educating. Whether, however, our systerh^is 
altogether wise, admits of question. I can certify that a 
vast work has been efiected and is still proceeding. Every¬ 
where there arc schools—primary, intermediaU*, middle, 
and high—besides Colleges and Universities—and every 
year witnesses an increasing mimher of scholars and stu¬ 
dents. At llombay I saw la.ooo children—all under 
cduention—assembled to greet the Prince of Wales. I also 
saw 1,263 candidates being examined for matriculation, 
and among them some young Princes. At Calcutta I saw 
even a greater number, and the standard of proficiency 
seemed higher than in England. Yet we have merely 
penetrated the outer fringe of society. Veiy little impres¬ 
sion has yet been made on the masses of the people, and 
the chasm separating the educated from the uneducated is 
enormous. India cannot bo said to possess a real middle- 
class, so that any middle education like that in England is 
impossible. Even in tho case of those supposed to bo 
under the higher form of education, I fear tho work 
elfected is rather information than education—rather in¬ 
forming tho mind than forming the character and raisin«> 
its tone. ® 
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This sort of education is, in some cases, better than 
nothing, but too often inflates young men with conceit, 
unhinges their faith in their own religion without giving 
them any other, leads them to despise the cjilliug of their 
fathers, and to look upon knowledge as a mere stepping- 
stone to Government situations which they cannot all ob¬ 
tain. I heard it stated (possibly with some exaggeration) 
that not long ago there were 500 applications for a muni- ^ 
cipal post at Kurnoul, worth only Rs. 15 pvr month. Those 
who are unsuccessful in gaining appointments will not 
turn to manual labour, but remain discontented members 
of society and enemies of our Government, converting the 
little real education they have received into an instru¬ 
ment to injure us by talking treason and writing seditious 
articles in native journals. I believe the defects of our 
present system are beginning to be acknowledged. Many 
think we shall be wiser to educate the generality of natives 
in their professions and callings rather than above them— 
to make a good husbandman a better one, a good mechanic 
more skilful in bis own craft—and only to give higher 
forms of education in exceptional cases. 

With regard to female education, although its hearing 
on the moral and intellectual and even physical progress 
of India can scarcely be overrated, little impression, I 
fear, has yet been made on the mass of the population. 
Scattered efforts are prosecuted with much energy and 
some success, but too often show signs of languishing. 
The truth simply is that, before we can raise the women 
of India, we must first raise the men. We must do more 
than inform their minds—we must form their whole cha¬ 
racters and cast them in a higher mould ; and if we 
cannot convert them to the dogmas of Christianity, we 
must instil into them Christian ideas and ways of thinking. 
When we have thus elevated the men, we may safely leave 
the women to their keeping. The women will then be 
raised to the level of the men by the act of the men 
themselves without our interference. At present Hindu 
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women are tjoncnilly faithrul wives and devoted mothers, 
and liave "roaf influeiieo with their families, but they are 
grossly ignorant; and to their ignorance, bigotry, and 
subjection to the Ilrahmans, the maintenance of super¬ 
stition and idolatry, which would otherwise ra[>idly lose 
ground among the men, is, I suspect, mainly due. 


Disposition and Altitude Natives toirardi us 

and our liule. 

Ill the first place, how are they disposed to us per¬ 
sonally? 1 am sorry to say that my travels in India 
have revealed to me that between the ruler and the ruled 
in India there is a great gulf fixed, which, since the 
Mutiny, has widened and is becoming more and more 
difiicult to be bridged over. The very arrangement of 
every large town hears witness to the truth of this state¬ 
ment, the Kuropean residences being collected in a quarter 
of their own quite distinct from the native town. Another 
significant fact is that on railways Europeans and natives 
are never seen together in the same carriages. 

The causes which lead to this separation arc mostly 
patent, but a remedy is not easily applied. First, there is 
what IS calleKl the race feeling, bv wliicli is meant the 
natural antipathy between races of diflerent coloured skins 
—a feeling which, however manifestly unreasonable, is 
diflieult to overcome. Then there is the caste feeling, 
which wo have quite as strongly in our own way as 
Indians. With us, however, it is of a diflerent kind. 
It is not part of our religion. In the case of the Hindus 
the principal result of caste, in relation to us Europeans, 
18 that although they may be of the same rank os our¬ 
selves they will not consent to cat with us, or to drink 
water touched by us or our servants. Wo, on the other 
hand, are accustomed to regard dining together ns essential 
to social intercourse, and are apt to resent their deolining 
to sit at meat with us, os if wo were personally insulted. 
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But we ou"lit to bear in mind that eatin" and drinkinj? 
is, with a Hindu, bound up with his relijjion, or rather 
with its system of purili< atorv rites ; and tliat the killin'? 
of animals (es]>eeially oxen) for food is regarded as an iin* 
pious act, so tliat the absence of Ilimlus from our tables 
ought not to otieud us more than their absence from our 
cburehes. 

Then tliere is the feeling naturally springing up between 
governors and governed. A commanding tone of voice 
may often be necessary for the maintenance of autlmrity, 
but I fear we rulers arc sometimes unnecessarily imperious. 
We are naturally conscious of our superiority, l)ut need our 
bearing towards those we are ruling make them feel their 
inferior position too keenly? 

An advanced native, of independent character, once com¬ 
plained to me that most Englislimen appeared to him to 
walk about the world with an air as if God Almighty in¬ 
tended the whole universe to be English. He had i)i<>bably 
been throjvn with young civilians recently imj>ort«‘d from 
Elngland. Few others would think of lording it over 
their Indian brethren in any offensive manner. A re¬ 
action in this respect has set in all over India. 1 could 
enumerate many cases in which the mild Hindu is not 
a whit milder in manner than those who are set over him. 

Then there are other feelings springing from early train¬ 
ing, habits, and a.ssoeiation. It is difficult for a European, 
who has never been in the East, to estimate the ditference 
in ideas and ways of thinking arising from this source. 
Not only is there a different standard of taste as shown 
in dress, music, &c.. but even to a certain extent of right 
and wrong, tor instance, if a Hindu thinks it wrong to 
kill animals for food, much more does he object to de¬ 
stroying life of any kind for sport. Again, an Asiatic, 
whether Hindu or Musiilmfin, thinks it highly improjier 
for women to mix familiarly with men who are not re¬ 
lations, much more to dance with them. Then there are 
differences in nearly every common custom. For example, 
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a Ilindri shows rC'poct hy cfiverin<» his head when a Euro¬ 
pean uncovers it. In a few cases assimilation of habits 
has been enectod, hut when this has occurred the Indian 
has hecome more Europeanized than the European has be¬ 
come Indianizcil. It would be foolish to expect these 
difl'erenccs to cease. What is really to be regretted is the 
estrangement they pr<«luce. 

And now, in tlie last place, wtiat is the attitude of the 
natives of India towanls our Government? The most in¬ 
telligent arc <iuite ready to admit that they enjoy greater 
benefits tinder our rule than they would under any other; 
and (he wiser, who know that universal disorder would 
follow its cessation, even pray for its continuance; but the 
mass of unthinking people would rather be badly governed 
by (heir own chiefs than well governed by us. In the 
native states they will acquiesce in exactions which in our 
territories would be regarded as intolerable. Of course 
nothinir will conciliate those who are determined to dislike. 
US. But oven tlio wiser, wlio value our rule, consider that 
they have certain grievances. Wliy—I have often been 
—are we treated ns if in mental capacity and moral 
tone wo wore all inferior to Europeans? Why are we never 
allowed to vise to the highest executive appointments? 
Why arc those of us who compete for the Civil Service 
forcwl to go to England for examination ? Supposing 
we are not yet fit for representative government, why 
,are we not allowed dediborative assemblies, like the Houses 
of Convocation in the English Church, that our opinions 
may be made known before fresh laws nro enacted? Why 
cannot justice be administered more cheaply and dircctlyj 
and with fewer delays? Why does the Government spend 
so much of the revenues on public works and give us no 
new serais and tanks ? These are a few of the complaints 
I have heard. 

Perhaps some of them are not real, and others arc in 
course of redress. I believe our Government admits that 
when natives can show themselves mentally and morally 
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fit for t)ie highest administrative offices they must be 
allowed to fill them b We are certainly doing our bvst 
to redress political grievances. Let us also ende.avour to 
do more than we have hitherto done towards brid<>ino 
over the social chasm tliat at present separates the°two 
races and complicates the difficulties of our position in 
India. Our great English Universities may contribute 
something towards this important object, if they will make 
lacilitics lor the reception of young Indians and for their 
intercourse with young Englishmen. I believe that the 
young men of England and India may learn useful h-s- 
sons from each other, and yet preserve their seiiarate 
nationalities. We must of course bo conscious of our 
own superiority in religion, morality, and general cul- 
turo ; but let us give our Indian fellow-subjects credit 
for such excellencies as they possess, and condescend to 
admit that good may accrue from some interchange of 
ideas and mutual attrition between the two races. Assuredly 
a better ferting between them must result from conscious- 
ness of reciprocal benefits bestowed. 

One thing at least is certain, that India is given to us 
to conciliate as well as to elevate, even if she offers us 
nothing to imitate. In my opinion the great problem that 
before all others presses for solution in relation to our 
Intern Empire is, how can the rulers and the ruled be 
drawn cloaer together ? How can nrore aym,,athy and 
cordial feeling be promoted between them ? 


♦ ^ “'"“ary fo' Indians to como 

to Englaitd that they may bo eligible for civil appoinlmenu. Tl.o local 

goiernments can nominate a certain proiwtion (one fifth of the number 
of Europeans) every year, and the number of civilians seloctatl in England 
la then dimmwho .1 in a corresponding degree. The native candidate* 
selected tn India are not allowed to be more than twenty.fivc years of age 
except in ca.scs of spocial ability, an.l they tvre obliged ta serve on pro^ 
UUon for two yean.. The great difiic.ilty is the adjustment of salaries 
How can those of Europeans, working os exiles from their country on I 
homes m a hot elunata not always suited to their conslituUoDS. be cstimata.1 
ou tlio saijjo scale ah those of naliTci) T 
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GENERAL IMPRESSIONS AND NOTES AFTER 
TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


SouTiiKTiN India may be rojfjrded as cnjbi-acin" all India 
below the twenty-second pamllel of latitude—that is to 
say, speakinjf roughly, all within the northern tropiral 
line. It will, therefore, include that part of the llombay 
Preshloncy south of the Narbada, of which Bombay and 
Poona arc the capitals; that portion of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, of which Nagpur is the chief town; Orissa; the 
Nizam’s territory, of which Hyderabad is the capital; 
Mysor, and the whole Madras Presidency, with Travankor 
as far as Cape Comorin. To these may be addl'd the island 
of Ceylon, the south point of which is within six degrees 
of the E«juator. 


ClxmaU of Soiilhern Imlia. 

I described my experience of a winter in the Northern 
parts of India ns delightful, and now a winter passed in 
the South has not changed my opinion ns to the superi¬ 
ority of the Indian climate to our own for at least 6ve 
months in the year. Indeed, I am satisfied that to those 
who can retire to the Hills for a time in the hot and rainy 
seasons, residence in India all the year round is attended 
with ns little risk to health ns residence in England. 

But India is like a continent which offers every variety 
of sanitary condition, and it must not be forgotten that 
the whole of Southern India is within the Tropics. It has 
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places which are correctly doMiihtO as deailly in tlu ir efiect 
on the health ol’Europeans, and in certain jun^^lv districts, 
where there is no lack of moisture and the temperature 
is persistently hi'jli, rank ilociduous vegetation venerates 
fever as a matter of course. The i-ainfall on the western 
coast is the greatest, and with uhundant tropical min, aiul 
abundant tropical vegetation, comes inevitable malaria. It 
must be admitted, too, that so far as my cxjierience has 
gone during the past winter, I found the climate of the 
whole of Southern India more trying to the Inaltli than 
that ol the districts north of the N^arbadii river and 
Vindhya hills. It is true that there is not the same inten¬ 
sity of summer heat in the South, and the temjierature 
from one year’s end to the other is more equable, but there 
are no intervals of bracing cold cither in the winter or in 
the night time. I believe it may be proved by statistics 
that cholera is always more prevalent in the South than in 
the North. Certainly, in the beginning of I*S77 a bad 
type of the disease prevailed in some of the districts 
through which I travelled, and I heard of many Europeans 
being attacked. Probably, however, the drought, famine, 
and badness of the water may have caused an exceptionally 
unhealthy season. 

Phjf.iici7l leafures of Sonthern huVia. 

What strikes one must in travelling through any part of 
India is the vastness of the country. No sooner docs one 
land in Bombay than one’s whole ideas of distance have to 
be cast in a new mould. You arc told that an old acquaint¬ 
ance is residing close to your hotel, and you find to your 
surprise that a visit to his house involves a drive of ten 
miles. The sense of vastness is not so overpowering in 
Soutliern India as in Northern, and yet the Niz.am’s ter¬ 
ritory alone embraces an area little less than that of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable physical feature of Southern 
India is the existence of an immense triangular plateau of 
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tablo-land caused by the circumstance that the high ranges 
of hills on tlio western coast slope down gradually, but with 
numerous irregular depressions and isolated elevations, to¬ 
wards the eastern coast, where the plateau breaks up into 
lower ranges, leaving much level land between the heights 
ami (he sea. The two eastern and western coast ranges, 
which coinc to a point near Cape Comorin, arc called Ghats 
bceanse they recede like stops (Sanskrit Gfiatia) from the 
sea-shore; and the triangle of tahlc-land formed by their 
junction with the two extremities of the Vijidhya range 
which traverses the centre of India, is called the Deccan, 
from Prakrit DiiHiii, for Sanskrit Dahhin^ ‘ the south 
country.’ The great Indian Peninsula llaihvay from Bom¬ 
bay to Jahalpore and Raichor conducts to this plateau by 
a wonderful piece of engineering skill up the Bhorc Ghiit. 
Poona, the capital of our part of the Deccan, is nearly 2,000 
feet above the sea; so is our military station of Secundera¬ 
bad, close to Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s portion 
of the Deccan ; and our station of Bangalor, in the ^fysor 
country, is alwnt 3,500 feet above the sea level. There is 
an extensive tract of ugly Hat country round Madras, along 
the Coromandel coast and Northern drears. But there is 
no lack of grand scenery on the Western Ghats, especially 
towanls their southern extremity, on the Nilgiri, Animalli, 
Pulney, and Asamhhu hills, some of which rise to an alti¬ 
tude of more than 8,000 feet. The ascent to Ootacamund 
is quite equal to the finest Swiss pass I ever saw. What it 
loses by the absence of snow is counterbalanced by the 
glories of its tropical vegetation. Moreover, all Europe 
cannot boast such waterfalls ns the Gairsappa Falls, on the 
Malabar coast, and those of the River Kaveri in Hrysor. 
The former even in the dry season present a perpendicular 
fall of a large mass of water 900 feet high. I have heard 
this called tho third sight of India, the Himalayas coming 
first, and the Taj at Agra second. 
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Matlra-^. 

As to the chief town of the Madras Presidency, a sitiia- 
tion more unsuited to a g-reat <apital can hardly be con¬ 
ceived. Jfadras has no harbour and no navi^hlc river 
and the ships anchored in its roads are in constant danger 
of being driven ashore, as the ‘Duke of Sutherland’ was 
the other day. Its drainage—if any is j.ossible where 
the ground is often below the sea level—is so bad that 
cholera is never absent. Indeed, so far as my exjwrience 
goes, Madras is inferior to Pomhay and Calcutta, not only 
in a Kinitary point of view, but in' nearly every other i)ar- 
ticular, except i)crhaps in the one point that more En<»-lish 
is spoken by the native servants. Its inhabitants are”now 
making a great effort to improve its trade, and the present 
Governor, who has a decided penchant for engineering, is 
developing his taste in the interest of the merchantrby 
promoting the construction of an artificial harbour, the cost 
of which 18 to be defrayed out of the rovonuos of India. 
Untold sums of money are being thrown into the sea in 
the shape of huge blocks of concrete, each of them about 
12 feet long by lo feet in breadth and 8 feet in thickness 
for the formation of a breakwater, which is to encircle the 
present pier with two projecting arms. But the difliculty 
of enclosing a sufficient area of water, and the iierpetuul 
drifting of sand along the coast, make the success of the 
undertaking highly problematical. Under any circum- 
sUnces, Madras, though large enough to attract a trade 
of lU own, will never overcome its own natuml disadvan¬ 
tages of position, so as to compete with either Bombay or 
Calcutta, the former of which is destined to become the 
great commercial emporium and capital of all India (if not 
of all Asia), the wealth and importance of which will be 
vastly increased so soon as the Baroda Railway is connected 
with Ajmere, Agra, and the North-West. Calcutta too 
18 likely to continue the political capital of India, bothVrom 
the convenience of its situation on the Ganges, in the midst 
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of a naturally peaceful and law-abidin" population, and 
from the ohstacles ik position offers to an attack from the 
sea. 

AmiAaf and Plant Life in Southern India. 

Perhaps the most striking point of difference between 
Northern and Southern India is due to the circumstance 
that the South possesses all the eharaetoristics of the 
Tropics in the greater exuberance of all kinds of life and 
vegetation. To n-alize this exubemnee fully one must go 
to the extreme South and Ceylon. There one may come 
across almost every animal, from a wild ele|>hant to a 
tiro-lly. There, as one strolls through a friend’s compound 
or ilrives to a neighbouring niilway station, one passes the 
choicest plants and trees of European hothouses growing 
luxuriantly in the open air. As to animals, they seem to 
dispute possession of the soil with man. They will assert 
witli jii'vfeet impunity their right to a portion of the crops 
he real's and the food ho eats, and will oven effect a lodg¬ 
ment in tlie houses he builds as if they had a claim to he 
regarded as co-tenants. This is a good deal owing to the 
sacredness of animal life in India. Not only is there an 
absolute persuasion in the mind of a Hindu that some 
animals, such as cows, serpents, and monkeys, are more or 
less pervaded by divinity, but most Indians believe that 
there are eighty-four lakhs of species of animal life through 
which a man’s own soul is liable to jiass. 

Tn fact, any noxious insect or loatbsome reptile may bo, 
according to tbc Hindu religion, an incarnation of some 
deeciiscd relative or venerated ancestor. Hence, no man, 
Woman, or child among Uk* Hindus thinks it right to kill 
animals of any kind. Hence, too, in India animals of all 
kinds appear, to live on terms of the greatest confidence 
and intimacy with human beings. They cannot even 
learn to be afraid of their enemies the European immi¬ 
grants. Musquitoes will settle affectionately and fearlessly 
on the bands of the most recent comer, leeches will in- 
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siciiiate tlicmsilves lovin-^ly between the interstices of his 
lower garineiits. parrots will peer inqui^itively from the 
eaves of liis bedroom into the mysteries f)f bis toilet, crows 
will carry off impudently anything- portable that takes their 
fancy on his dressing-table, sparrows will hop about imper¬ 
tinently and take the bread otf his table-cloih. bats will 
career triumphantly round his head as he reads bv the li->-ht 
of his dnph-x lamp, monkeys will domesticate tliemselvcs 
jauntily on his roof, and at certain seasons sirikes will 
domicile themselves unpleasantly in his cast-olf ”nrmenls, 
while a whole tribe r)f feathered' creatures will build their 
nests confidingly under the trees of his gardin before the 
very eyes of the village hoys wlio pl.ay near Iiis cnmpouml. 
I have heard it .slid in l-ingland that the tigers of India 
will soon bo cxterminat«-<l; yet I looked down from the 
he-ghts near Oolaeamuml on a tract of countrv swarming 
with tigers and wild animals of all kind^. Such animals 
are on the increase in tliese and other similar localities, 
notwith.standing the active In.stility of riile-armed Knglisb 
sportsmen. The truth is that those I-'uropeans wlio venture 
into such jungles to shoot down tigers arc themselves 
struck down, like Lord Hastings, hy jungle fever ; and 
belore we can induce the natives to wage a war of extermi¬ 
nation against beasts of prey, we must disabuse them of 
the notion that men are sometimes converted into wild 
beast.c, and that the spirit of a man kilted hy a tiger not 
unlrequently takes to riding about on tbe animars head’. 

■\Vith regard to plant lile, it must be borne in mind that 
in the creed of the Hindus even jilants may be perme.atcd 
by divinity or possessed by the souls of departed relatives. 
No Hindu will cut down the divine Tulsi, or knowingly 
injure any other sacred plant. As to the holy Pipal, it may 
indulge its taste for undermining walls and houses, nud 
even palaces and temples, with perfect impunity. Happily, 
there is a limit to even the most pious Hindu’s respect for 
plant life. 

* Seu Slccman'i ‘IloinbleH and Rv'CoUocUons/ p. 162. 
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Pcrliaj)s the most demonstrative and self-asserting and, 
at the same time, most u-eful of tropical trees is the palm. 
Palm trees are ulji<|uitous in Southern India, and yet the 
eye never wearies of their presence. One hundred and fifty 
different .•«pecics may he seen in Ceylon, among which the 
most conspicuous :»rc the cocoa-nut, the palmyra, the date, 
tlie sago, the slender areca, and the sturdy talipot—often 
crowned with its magnificent tuft of flow'crs, which it 
produces only once before its decay, at the end of about 
half a century. Avenues of palm trees overshadow the 
roads and even line the streets of towns. The next most 
chanieteristic tree of So\ithem India is the Iwinyan. The 
sight of a fine banyan tree is almost worth a voyage from 
Southampton to Bombay, and it can only be seen in per¬ 
fection in the South. One I saw in a friend’s compound 
at Madura was 180 yards in circumference, and was a little 
forest in itself. Then there is the beautiful ]>lantain, with 
its broad, smooth leaves, rivalling the palm in luxuriance 
and ubiquity. Then one must go to Southern India to 
understand how the lotus became the constant theme of 
Indian poets, as the symbol of everything lovely, sacred, 
and auspicious. Space indce<l w'ould fail if I were to tell 
of groves of mangoes and tamarinds, clumps of enormous 
bamboos, gigantic creepers in full blossom, tree ferns, 
oranges and citrons, hiKlgcs of flowering aloes, cactus, 
prickly pear, wild roses, and geraniums, or oven if I wore to 
descant at large on such useful plants as colfec, cinchona, 
tea, and tobacco. 

With regard to these last I will merely say that our 
thriving colony of Ceylon is the true home of the coffee 
]>lant, and that I found coffee-planting there in a peculiarly 
flourishing condition. About per cwt. was given in 
1876 for coffee which formerly realised only j^2 los.* The 

• According to a correspondent of the Time*, 749.870 owt. of ooSee ww 
shipped up to June 20, 1879, u compared with 539,807 cwt, for last year, 
and 77^>^79 for the year prerioos. It appears that there is now a cer¬ 
tainty of ridding coffve plantations of that destrucUvo post—ifemeleta mis- 
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^Ifind owes much of its present prosperity to Sir William 
Gregory’s energetic governorship. Coffee in great quan¬ 
tities IS also grown on the Nilgiris, the hill districts of 
if>sor, the ^\yuaad, Travunkor, and the Asambhu hills 
Gmchoi.a (yielding quinine) is being cultivated with 
success in Ceylon, Sikkim, and some hill stations of 
Southern India. As to tea. ever since the tea-plant was 
tound to be indigenous in Assam and Kachfir, its cultiva¬ 
tion has gone on increasing so rapidly that it is likely to 
become one of the staple products of India, and will vie as 
an export with rice, opium, cotton, and jute. It is said 
riiat 357,000 chests were exported last year from Assam 
Kachur. and Daijiling-the three chief tea districts-alone. 
Tea cultivation is also carried on in other hill stations of 
Northern and Southern India. I am told that a great 
future IS m store for tobacco, and that it will take the place 
ol opium as a source of revenue should the Chinese demand 
for the latter cease. All that is uanted is skill in its culti¬ 
vation, and more delicate manipulation in the rollin- of 
the leaves of the plant for the manufacture of cigars. Its 
success in British Burmah is remarkable. But enou«^h of 
plaats j let me turn to men. ^ 


Character of (he People in Southern India. 


If the most apathetic traveller is astonished by the 
nature of the climate, by the vastness of the country, by 
the diversity of the scenery, by the exuberance of animal 
and plant life m Southern India, much more is his wonder 
excit^ by the multiplicity of races which constitute its 
teeming population, by the variety of their costume, man- 
ners, social institutions, usages, religious creeds, and dialects. 
Biologists, ethnologist, archaeologists, and philologists will 
md here (as m Northern India) a rich banquet set before 
them, from which they may always rise with an appetite for 


W^-popuI.rly known « by moan* of a mixture of aulpLur 

and luno recently invented by a certain Mr. Morm. ^ 
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nioro. Tlu- inl.aUitants cf Bombay, whose number exceeds 
that of ativ other city in the British Empire {except London 
and Calcutta), may be said to belong partly to Gujarat, 
]>artly to tbe Konhau, and partly to tlio Maratha country. 
\Vlien we liave at-eeJided the Bhorc Ghat and arc in that 
part of the Deccan of which Poona is the cipital, we arc 
fairly among tlu- Maratbas. who are the principal repre¬ 
sentatives of the Aryan race in Southera India. The 
Bi-rdimans and higher classes of this race are often line 
intelligent nun. and sometimes great Pandits, but withal 
proiurand bigoted. Their women arc kept less secluded, 
and are far more independent than the women in Northern 
India, wliere Muhammadan inlluenees are much stronger. 
It is common to see Maratha ladies walking about m the 
streets of large towns anil showing themselves in public 


without any scruple. 

The rest of Southern India, not including the Aryan 
portion of Orissa, is peopled lirst by the great Dravidian 
rae.s (so called from Dravida, the name given by the 
Sanskrit speakers to the Southern, or Tamil, part of the 
Peninsula), whose immigrations into India in successive 
waves from some part of Central Asia immediattdy pre- 
cedeil those of tlu* Aryans. These Dravidians are of course 
quite distinct from the Aryans; their skin is generally 
much darker, and tlio languages they speak belong to what 
is sometimes called the South Turanian (agglutinative) 
i'amily. They may he separated into four distinct peoples, 
according to their four principal languages — Telugu, 
Kanaresc, Tamil, and Malnyfilam (see p. 151)* 

Secondly, Southern India is peopled by tiie wild pinmitivo 
races, some of them Negroid in complexion, and others 
Negrito, of a tj-po similar to the savages of Australia, 
They are now usually called Kolarians Their irruptions 
preceded the advent of the Driividians, and they are still 


• Soo p. 149. I IhsIIot* the convenient dwiffnatlon Kolftrinn (rormod 
from Xho word Kd, the name of a particular race) Is du« to Sr George 
CuDpbcUi who fint used it* 
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found in the hills and other outlying localities. Of the 
Dravidians the Tclugu and Tamil speakers arc by far 
the majority, each numbering fifteen or sixteen millions. 
The Tamil race, who occupy the extreme south from 
ftfiidras to Cape Comorin, are active, hard-working, in¬ 
dustrious, and independent. Their difficult and highly 
accentuated language reflects their character and possesses 
quite a distinct literature of its own. The Telugu people, 
inliabiting the Northern Circars and the Niz.lm's territory, 
arc also remarkable lor their industry; and their soft lan¬ 
guage, abounding in vowels, is the Italian of the East. 
The Kanaresc of Jlysor resemble the Telugu race in lan¬ 
guage and character, just as the Malayalams of the ISfalahar 
coast resemble the Tamils. I noticed that the scafarim*' 
Tamils of the Southern coast near Kamnad, Ilamcsvaram, 
and Tuticorin arc much more able-bodied and athletic than 
ordinary Hindus. Numbers of them migrate to Ceylon, 
and at least half a million form a permanent part of the 
population of that island. They arc to be found in all 
the coffee plantations, and work much harder than the 
Sinhalese. 

Indeed, all the races of South India seem to me to show 
readiness and aptitude for any work they are rcquiroil to 
do, as well as patience, endurance, and perseverance in 
the discharge of the most irksome duties. The lower 
clas-ses may be seen everywhere earning their bread by tbe 
veritable sweat of their brow and submitting without a 
murmur to a life of drudgery and privation. But they are 
not, as a rule, physically strong, and their moral character, 
like their bodily constitution, exhibits little stamina. They 
have, so to speak, little solidity* of backbone, either to keep 
them upright when they are brought into collision with 
stronger races, or to enable them to rise to the high 
standard of European morality. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that Europeaus arc sometimes strong in vices as well 
a.s in virlues; and that, as the Hindu rarely has the power 
of assimilating himself to our best qualities, he is apt to copy 
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our worst. Kven our Administrative Government, with all 
its moral purity, has introiluc«.\l temptations which are to 
him a stone of stumbling. \et 1 have been told by <ifiloers 
of long experience, who have witnessed the growth of much 
of our Ttidinn hinpire, that on the acquisition of newly- 
accpiircd territories, the inhabitants have never shown any 
immediate disjwsition towards deceit, litigiousness, subtlety, 
and avarice, or any of the faults they have afterwards dis¬ 
played so conspicuously in our Courts of Justice, and in 
their dealings with us as rulers. The plain fact is, that 
the people of India are simply human beings with very 
human infirmities; and that, if the professing Christian 
(inds it difTicult to bear up against the tide of human care, 
crime, and trial which ever follows in the track of advaucino 
civilization, much more does the non-Christian Hindu. I 
doubt, however, whether the worst Indians arc ever so 
olTcnsivo in their vices as the worst type of low, unprinci¬ 
pled Euroiieans. At any rate, their vices are more secret 
and subtle. As servants, they are faithful, honest, and 
devoted, and will attach themselves with far greater aflec- 
tion than English servants to those who treat them well. 
They show greater respect for animal life than Europeans. 
They have more natural courtesy of manner, more filial 
dutifulness, more veneration for rank, age, and learning, 
and they are certainly more temperate in eating and drink¬ 
ing. I once asked a Peninsular and Orienbil cajitiiiii 
whether he preferred a crew of ordinary Indian or ordinary 
English sailors, and he unhesitatingly gave the preference 
to Indians, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ they are more docile, more 
obedient, less brutish in their habits, und can be trusted not 
to get drunk.’ 

Another point to be noted in comparing Indians with 
Europeans is that the rich among them are never ashamed 
of their poor relations, and, what is still more noticeable, 
nc'ither rich noi'^ioor are ever ashamed of their religion. 
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lieligioM of Southern India. 

Religion is even more closely interwoven with every 
affair of daily life, and is even more showily demonstrative 
in the South of India than in the North. Unliai)j)ilv, it is 
not of a kind to strengthen the character or fortify it 
against temptation. Yet its action on social, domestic, 
and political life is so ])otent, that to make clear the con¬ 
dition of the people, I must briefly explain the nature of 
their creeds. 

A distinction has already been pointed out between 
Brahmanism and Hinduism*. Brahmanism is the purely 
pantheistic and not necessarily idolatrous creed evolved by 
the Brahmans oiit of the religion of the Veda. Hinduism 
is that complicated system of polytheistic doctrine, idola¬ 
trous superstitions, and caste usages which has been deve¬ 
loped out of Brahmanism after its contact with Buddhisnj 
and its admixture with the non-Aryan creo<ls of the 
Dravidians and Aborigines of Southern India. Brah¬ 
manism and Hinduism, though infinitely remote from 
each other, are integral parts of the same system. One 
is the germ or root, the other is the rank and diseased out¬ 
growth. It is on this account that they everywhere co¬ 
exist in the same localities throughout the whole of India. 
Nevertheless, the most complete examples of both creeds 
are now to be looked for in Southern India, because the 
North has been always more exposed to Muhammadan 
influences. In fact, it was the South which produced the 
great religious revivalists, Kumirila, Sankara, Madhva, 
Ramanuja, and Vallabha. 

The followers of Sankara (who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century of our era, and whose successors reside 
at ^ringeri, on the Mysor Ghats) are usually strict Brah¬ 
mans. They call themselves Smartae, as observers of Smriti 
or traditional doctrines and ceremonies, a%d their creed is 

' I WM the fir»t to auggest tliia diatinction in the use of the terms 
BrfthiDanijuD ftnd HindQiAiD» ood am ftlone respcnsiblo for It. 
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jfoncrally pure Bralimani^ni. In other words, they are pure 
Pai«Uui>ts. They aeeept the Vidas, Itilias;is, Mann, and 
1 tininas, and maintain the doctrine of one universal Spirit, 
mamlMiiii: himself e<iually in Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva] 
and .levelopini; himself in every other form of divine, semi- 
divine, human and demoniacal pc>-sonality. 

The adherents of Madhva, on the other hand, call them- 
selves Vaishnavas—as worsliippcrs of tlie gnd Vishnu alone, 
wl.om they r^•^^^^d as the one Supreme Boin<r, admitting 
that he has assumed various incarnations for the preserva¬ 
tion of his creatures. They also dilfer from the Smarta 
followers of Sankara in maintaining an eternal distinction 
helween the human and Supreme Soul. This is a form of 
llmdhisin which has more common ground with Christi¬ 
anity than any other. I have met with many excellent and 

mtelligeut Bridimans and others in the South of India who 
profess it. 


But the great majority of South Indian Vaishnavas are 
followers of Kamanuja, who lc<l the Vaislinava revival in 
the twelfth century. These illustnito the’oj>eration of a 
law which appears essential to the vitality of every reli¬ 
gions ami political system. They have separated into two 
gian.l antagonistic parties—the Tengalais, or followers of 
the Southern doctrine, who maintain the doctrine of absolute 
faith in Vishnu, which they Illustrate by a kitten’s passive 
ilepeudeiiec on the hold of the mothcr-eat; and the Vada- 
galais. or followers of the Northern, who uphold the doctrine 
of man’s eo-opemtion with Vishnu, illustrated by the young 
monkey s oH'ort to grasp tlic mother-monkey when she 
moves from one branch to another. Their opposition is 
very similar to that which prevails in Europe between 
Calvinists and Arminians, and not unlike that between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Their quarrels in the 
present day relate more to the external mark of their sect 
than to difTcrences in fundamental doctrine, the one party 
contending that this mark—made with a kind of white 
paint on the forehead—should represent both Vishnu’s feet 
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and should extend half-way down the nose, while the other 
maintains that the mark should only represent one foot of 
Vishnu and that ihe nasal organ is not entitled to he 
honoured with any paint at all. The proper marking of 
the idols in their temples is a special subject of contention 
and sometimes of litigation. 

The Tengalai frontal mark, which has some resemblance 
to a trident, is represented below. 



the two soles of Vishnu’s feet, while the lino which extends 
down the nose is held to represent a kind of lotus throne 
on which the feet are supposed to rest, as in the annexed 
diagram. 



On the other hand the Vadagalai mark, as drawn on the 
next page, is said to stand for only one of Vishnu's feet. 
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The Vmln^lais contend that since the Ganges sprang 
from the sole of Vishnij’s right foot, his right foot should 
be held in special veneration, and its sign impressed on the 
forehead. 

Both parties agree in employing a central mark to sym¬ 
bolize Vishnu’s wife LakshmI. But, it ought to be 8tatc<l 
that educated Vaishuavas repudiate the idea of Vishnu’s 
being really married. Vishnu, they say, is merely a name 
for the Supreme Being or in other words for the Infinite 
Spirit of the Universe, who cannot have an actual wife. 
The goddess Lakshini, according to their view, is no real 
ileity, but simply an ideal personification of the mercy of 
God. For the religion of the Vaishnavas is, nt IcAs t 
tlirnridiewll)'. one of love, tenderness, and compassion, while 
that of the ^aivas is inclined to take u sterner and more 
austere view of God’s nature. 

Besides these three principal sects there is another, called 
Lingavats (vulgarly Lingaits), who are the followers of a 
leader Basava ( = Vrishabha). They are worshippers of ^iva 
(syinboli/etl by the lingam worn round their nocks); but 
abjure all respect for caste distinctions and observance of 
Brahmanical rites and usages. A great part of the Kanarcse 
population below Kolaporo and in Mysor is Lingait. 

In short, Vaishnavism and ^aivism (or the worship of 
Vishnu and ^iva as personal Supreme Beings) constituU* 
the very heart and soul of Southern Hinduism. As to 
Brahma—tho third member of the Hindu Triad, and ori¬ 
ginal creator of the world—he is not worshipped at all 
except in the person of his alleged olTspriug, the Brahmans. 
Moreover, Vaish^vism and Saivism are nowhere so pro- 
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nounced and imposing as in Southern India. Tiio tomples 
Kanjuaram (Ka..(?ipuram), Tanjore, Trichinopoly. Ma- 
‘Itira Tinnevelly, and Ramesvaram are as superior in ^ 
n. ud, to those of Benares as West^insJ^^w/ror^- 
Paul s are to the other churches of London. ^ 

-i bchef although 

aboriginal savages, whose behaviour and aspe^ an^ 1 

—‘,,£« 

pHHHtHStrSf 

conn=c.ed,vi,hde„.„„iac„ 

■nsr and controlling ti.em or as .to, ^ 
cially in the persetof his’wife Ka ?aB tirT“"'" 
malign.ty usnally attrihuU-d to dunlins 

iSrsr;; ';=■■;= :X‘“ 
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In fact, in tlu* South of India, even more than in the 
North, all evils, esiiecially drought, hlifjht, and diseases, 
are aftril uted to devils. AVhen my fellow-travellers and 
myself were nearly dashed to pieces over a precipice by 
some restive horses on a jjhat near Poona, we wore told 
that the road at this particular point was haunted by 
devils, who otten caused similar accidents, and we were 
j^iven to understand that we should have done well to 
conciliate (Jane^ia, son of the "od Siva, and all his troops 
of evil sjurits, before starting. Of all gods Oane^ is, 
j)erhaps. the most commonly conciliated, not, in my opin¬ 
ion, hecause he is said to hestow wisdom, but simply be¬ 
cause he is believed to prevent the obstacles and diseases 
caused by devils. Homage, indoetl, may be rendered to 
tin* good (Jod. or Supreme Spirit pervading the universe, 
but be is too nb.«;olutely perfect to be the author of harm 
to any one, and does not nee<l to he appeased. Devils 
alone retpiire propitiation. Often the jtropiliating process is 
performed hv oll’erings of food or other articles supposed to 
he pceuliarly acceptable to disembodied beings. For ex¬ 
ample. when a oertiiin European, who was a terror to the 
district in which he lived. «licd in the South of India, the 
natives were in tlie constant habit of doj'ositing brandy 
and cigars on his tomb to propitiate his spirit, which was 
believe*! to roam about tlic neighbourhood iu a restless 
manner and with evil proclivities. The very same was 
done to secure the good ofliecs of the philanthropic spirit 
of a great European sportsman, who, when he was alive, 
delivered his district from the ravages of tigers. 

Indeed, it ought to be mentioned that all evil spirits are 
thought to be opposed by good ones, who, if duly pro¬ 
pitiated, make it their business to guard the inhabitants 
of particular places from demoniacal intruders. Each 
district, and even every village, has its guardian genius, 
often called its mother. If smallpox or blight appear, 
some mother (especially the one called Marl Amman) is 
thought to be angry, and must be appeased by votive 



niii'iL-ivoRsiar axd D/;r/R./>..,.yc/xc. .9; 

J„ore a. a„ ,e. „.a„ ,90 „f 

Iti^h'r n li“ 7,7 Southern 

v" r„u r -n „f Siva an,I 

erect^l’ A " 7 .t""'’® oonstantlv 

WLCtd. A remarkable potnt is tl,at ti.ese -uarjian snirits 

abnnrTe '' 7 '"”'—'loliKlU in rWintr 
ulxuit (he country on l,„r,cs. Hence the tinveile.- ins] 

arrived Iron, Knro,,o is starlied and ,,u,,,.ie,l bv ,i|i,iaritions 

o roufflily fermed terra-cotta l.nrses, o/ten as'larl-e as lifl- 

|.laced by the peasantry round rude shrines in (he middlj 

fiLeif r Ptopitialory olihrintrs, or in (be fill, 

filment of vows during- periods of .sickne.ss 

A..„(her remarkable circiin.slanee connected wi(h the 

dread of den,oniucal affences is the existence in the South 

of India and Ceylon ol professional exercisers and devil 

dancers, l.xorcisinff is perlbrnnsi over persons s„p,«,Jd 

to be possessed by demons in the form of diseases' The 

exoreiser assumes a particular dress, j-oes (hroi,.-h various 

an les, miitu-rs spells, and repeats incantation; iCiI- 

daneuig is performed by persons who paint their faces 

or put on hideous masks, dress up in demoniacal costumes' 

and work themselves up into a veritable frenay by “ihi 

dances, ones, and gesticulations. They are then thou-ht 

o be actually possessed by the s|,iri(s and to become like 

spiritualist mediums, gifted with clairvoyance and a p^wer 

of delivering oracular and prophetic utterances 

m.atu.r about w „el, they may be questioned. There seems 

to be also an idea that when smalliiox, cholera, or similar 

pM lienees are exceptionally rife, exceptional measures must 

be liken to draw o(f the malignant spirits, the suppZil 

authors of the p ague, by tempting them to pass into ^hese 
Wild (lancers and so liecome dissipat(?d 

I my«.|f witnessed in Ceylon an' extraordinary devil 
dance performed by three men who were supposedTo per¬ 
sonate or represent three different forms of typhus fever- 
and when I was at Tanjor, the learned SaLkritis Dr’ 
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Rurnf‘11, who is Tiul^o of that district, ffnve me some inter- 
ostiiiff infonnatio!i in regard to the demon-festivals which 
recur periodically in the district of Mnngalor where he 
held olfico for some time. 

One of the most poptilar of these festivals called Tllec- 
idiida Nema is celehratiMl every fifteen or twenty years. 
At. another called Kallyata a wild dance is performed every 
fioth year before a particular rock or stone which is sup¬ 
posed to tremble and shake periodically. 

Sometimes the performance takes place in a large sIkkI 
in the mul<l]e of wliich burns a common lamp under a 
canopy. Around are images of the Bhutas. At the distance 
of about a foot in front of the lamp is placeil a common 
wooden trlpod-staiul, two or three feet high, on which is 
e(mslructed a square frame of cocoa-nut leaves. Inside 
this frame a quantity of rice and turmeric is piled into a 
pyramid into which a threc-branelu^d iron lamp is inserted. 
Around are arranged ofTerings consisting of fruits and 
living victims such as fowls and goats. The latter are 
adorned witli garlands, and hoth fowls and goats are after¬ 
wards decapitated, the warm blood being cither |>oured out 
oil the ground or on the altar, or else drunk by the offici- 
ating priest. The idea is thsit the demon thirsts for blood, 
and becomes irritated if his cravings are not satisfied. The 
sole object of sacrificing animals is to assuage his thirst 
and appease his anger. 

All this is preliminary to the principal [>erformancc 
which takes place in an open space in front of the 
slaughtered victims. Tlie priest, or some other devotee 
who has undergone a long preparatory fastings comes for¬ 
ward to personate a particular demon. He is dressed up 
in a fantastic costume, often covered with grotesque dang¬ 
ling ornaments and jingling bells. Sometimos he wears 
a hideous mask; sometimes his face is daube<l with paint 
of dilTcrcnt colours. In one hand he holds a sword, trident, 
or other implement^ and perhaps a bell in the other. He 
tlion commences dancing or pacing up and down in an 
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.xcted .mnner »mid beatbg of ,o„ toma, bl„,vi„„ 
homa, and all k.nds of noisy music, while an attcnfan 

of the demons. Meanwhde spirituous liquor is distributed 
the performer becomes violently excited, and th. ,1, 



takes complete possession of him. Finally he succumbs 

inouin^M"^ responses to any 9 

u fc h^ as of the hystandem eon- ^ 

welfare^f K I \ destinies, or the 

mtW relatives, but are not allowed to do so 

mthout first presenting offerings. 
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figure on the preceding page represents a performer 
' Pressed up as a particular demon called Panjurli, whose wor- 
^ ship^is connected with some of the deeds of the god ^iva. 
Aotrther mischievous female demon called Kallurti, be¬ 
lieved to be addicted to the unpleasant habit of throwing 
.\^t^ties and setting fire to pcople^s houses, is represented 
oelow with a torch in her hand. ^ ^ i t ^ ! 
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This Knllnrti is worshipped and coneninted by mmilnr 
IKjrlbrmances. 

With regard to Buddhism, although its importation 
into Ceylon must have been efiectod to a great esteut 
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from Southern India, where its ima-es still oecasionallv 
do duty as Hindu jfods. yet it no Ioniser exists there. li, 
Ceylon it is a cold, nejjative, imdenioustrative. sleenv 
reli^..on, contrasting very remarkably with the .howv 
positive, and noisy form of Hinduism pievaleiit on the 
other side ol the Straits. Its only worship consists in 
presenting flowers before images and relic shrines of the 
extinct linddha. and in meditating on his virtues and 

on the advantages of doing nothing bovond airnin.^ .at 
similar c.\tinotion. * ^ 

In times of sickness and calamity, the Sinhalese, havin- 

no D.v.ue protector to appeal to, hetake themselves, like 

the Hindus, to the appeasing of devils-or to the worship 

ol idols borrowed from the Hindu Pantheon, whose temples 

often sfnul near their rclii-.lagohas. I myself saw .several 

sue. temples near the eelebrated dagoba erecU*d over 
Buchlliab eve-t<>ofh at Kandy. 

As to tlic- South I,„iia„ 'Mul.umni.-„Inns, thev aro of 
course rvorrhippor, of one (JoJ, but I believe that e’veu 
more Ibau the IVortb they have nrade additiona to the 
HU.p ,e4y ol Islam by the adoration of Ptrs, or saints 
by the veueratrou of relics, and by couformiu^ to Ilindf. 
customs and superstitions. In the Niaam’s territory alone 
bomuKe ,B Paul to hundreds of Pirs, The great Aurau-rzlb 
IS buried near the tomb of a celebrated saint at Uozab, and 
croivds of p.Ignms annually throng the shrine of a popular 
Pir at Gslbarga. In times of .sickness I have seen the lower 
orders of Muhammadans resort to Hindu deitie.s, especially 
to the goddess of smallpox. By far the majority are like 
the Purks, Snnms (not Sbl'os), but from conversation I bad , 
with several learned men, I feel convinced that they have I 
no Idea of aeknowbsiging the Sultan of Constantinople as 
tbeir spiritual head and that the existence of sympathy 
between India and Turkey (except perhaps in towns like 
Bombay) is a figment of political agitators. 

to„'^l‘“i '■»«’ these creeds have 

tended to degrade the character and condition of the 
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people of India. And here we mmt guard against con¬ 
fusing can've and eficct. In my opinion, the present low 
intelleetnal and moral condition of the masses of the 
Hindu people is as much the re-sult of their social usages 
ns it is the cause of their own superstitious creeds. It 
is very true that those social usages, enforced by what 
are called caste-rules, are now part and parcel of their 
lelii^ious creeds, but they do not properly belong to tlie 
original pure form of the Hindu religion. They are 
merely one portion of its diseased outgrowth, and they 
sire the true onuse of that (eeble condition of mind in 
which the later, superstitious have naturally taken root 
and luxuriated!^. < 

Not that the rules of cn<te have bi'cn an unmixed evil. 
On the contrary, they have done much good service to 
India. Each caste has been a kind of police to itself, 
keeping its own members in check and saving them from 
lawlessness. But the advantage thus gained has been fai 
outweighed by the irreparable harm done to the physical, 
mental; and moral constitution of the Hindu people hy 
the ojieratiou of caste in three principal particulars—first, 
in making early marriage a religious duty; secondly, 
in enforcing endogamy—that is to say, in obliging 
castes, and oven subdivisions of castes, to marry within 
themselves; thirdly, in surrounding family and home life 
with a wall of secrecy. The evils of early marriage are 
too manifest to need pointing out. I have sometimes ex¬ 
amined the upper classes of Indian high schools in which 
half the boys have been fathers. In fact, the chief so¬ 
licitude in the minds of parents is, not the education of 
their children, but their early marriage. When girls 
of twelve arc mothers, and boys of sixteen fathers, it is 
surely too much to expect vigour of mind or body, and 
strength of character, either in parents or oflepring . The 
children of more children will probably remain children 
nil their livos.^ They may have precocity and intelligence, 
but arc very unlikely to developu manly qualities. More* 
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over, the universality of early marriages tends to increase 
population in a way which adds greatly to our difficulties 
in times of drought and famine 

As to the evils of endogamy they are too well known 
to need pointing out. I believe that jdiysiologists are 
agreed that when Hrst cousins and other blood relations 
marry, the resulting offspring is generally of a feeble 
ty^pe. In the India of the present day polygamy is 
scarcely known, but endogamy is beginning to be common, 
and I lirmly believe that with increasing subdivisions of 
caste into mere group.s of families, and inhibition of mar¬ 
riages out of these families, serious deterioration of brain- 
tissues is likely to take place among certain clas.scs. 

The weakness entailed by the two i)ernicious caste ndes 
1 have mentioned might, perhaps, be partially ovcicome or 
counterbalanced, if it were not for the third pernicious rule 
—namely, the seclusion of women and the surrounding 
o( family life with an impenetrable wall of secrecy. AH 
nations are but a collection of families, and as are the 
homes so will be the condition of the pooi>le. In truth, 
the welfare of a country radiates from its homes—one 
.might almost say from its nurseries. But no one knows 
wliat is going on in an Indian home, much less can any 
one, except a member of the family, enter there. It is 
so shut in by the close shutters of caste that healthy 
ventilation is impossible. The fresh air of heaven and 
the light of God’s day have no free entrance. 'Weaklv 
children are brought up by ignorant, superstitious, narrow- 
minded mothers in a vitiated atmosphere. Hence, in my 
opinion, the present deteriorated character and condition 
of a large majority of the people of India. 

What, then, is the chief hope for the future? It seems 
to me to lie in u complete reorganization of the social 
fabric, in a new ideal of womanhood, and an entire renova¬ 
tion of family life. Before the people of India can be 
much elevat^by their connexion with England they must 
learn from @ to ^boliji caste regulations about early 
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jnarriajjc*: Indian fiitJiors must keep their dauj'hters under 
jHlucation as Ion*,' as we do, and inembors of dillerent 
<-astes must inli-nnarry, as ]>eer and commoner do in Great 
Hrituin. Tins, it will he said, aniounts to an uplieaviiig 
of the whole social fabric. Yet it is not, in my opinion, 
a work of such hopele-s ma'jiiitude as some wouhl make 
it (jut to he. Symptoms of impatience under casto- 
r<‘,'( riel ions are already ohservahlc amoii" the wealthier, 
better educated, and more Kuropeanized classes of natives, 
and social relnrm is openly advocated in some quarters, 
A oTeat advance may be expect( h 1 when the inercasino' 
contact of Indians with Kn^lish social institutions in 
Ktii^land itself, becomes still more common; when the 
visits of inniiential men to our shores are oftener re- 
)>eafed, and when the Bauiyahs, or wealthy tradei-a ol 
the old VHi%n class (some of whom, nevertheless, arc 
the inc-irnate curses of India by the facilities they oiler 
for borrowing money), sueetxxl, as they appear likely 
eventually to do, in interposing a strong middle class 
and a firm barrier of ]mbUc opinion betsveen the Brahmans 
and the lower grades of society. 

All honour, too, to those noble-hcartcd missionaries who.- 
like Bishop Sargent and Mrs. Sargent at Tinncvelly, 
are seeking, liy the estahlishment of female schools, to 
supply India with its most pressing need—good wives and 
mothers; or, like Mr. and Airs. Lush, are training girls 
to act as liigli-elass seiioolmistresscs. and sending them 
forth to forih new centres of female edneation in various 
parts of Southern India. 

But let our missionaries bear in mind that somethin" 
more than mere preaching, than mere otlucation, than 
the alteration of marriage rules, is needed for the regene¬ 
ration of India. Tho missionary bands must carry their 
ark persistently round the Indian homo, till its walls are 
made to fall, and its inner life exposed to the fresh air 
of Gods day, and all its surroundings moulded after the 
pattern of a pure, healthy, well-ordered Christian house- 
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hold, whose influences leaven Ihi- life of the family ami 
the nation from the cradle to the •jrave. ^Iv belief is 
that until a way is opened for the free intercourse of the 
educated mothers and woun n of Europe, tniined to speak 
and understand the Indian vornactilars, with the mothers 
and women of India, in their own homes, Christianity 
itself, or at least its pun-r forms, will make little ])rogross 
cither amon" Hindus or Muhammadans, 

For Christianity is .a religion which, before it can domi¬ 
nate over the human heart, rcipiires a clear apprehension 
of certain great lucts, and a manly assent of the reason to 
the doctrines and practice they involve. Alfhotigh wc 
Christians are required to be childrco in guilelessne.'S, wc 
are told to he men in nmlorstanding. That, indeed, is nol 
true Christianity which does not make a kind of religion 
of manliness ol character, healthiness of hodv and mind, 
and soundness of judgment. Now, it is certain that al¬ 
though exceptional cases of men of vigorous intellect exist 
in Indi.i, and its races differ coiisiderahiv in phvsiijue, yet 
the ordinary Indian has hitherto inherited such a feeble 
condition of hniin, such a diseased aj>petite for menial 
stimulants, such unhealthy biasscs and habits of mind from 
his ancestors, that he is almost inuipublc of grasping plain 
lacts, much less of incorporating them, like plain food, into 
the texture of his moral constitution. Nor is he generally 
at all capable of appreciating the importani-e of tlicir hear¬ 
ing on daily life and practice. Hence the absence of all 
history in India, and hence the difliculty of obtaining any 
accunit<*, unexaggerafed, or imdistorted narrative of com¬ 
mon occurrences. Here, too, in ray opinion, lies the prin¬ 
cipal difliculty of convincing a Hindu of the superiority of 
the plain story of the Gospel to the wild exaggerations of 
the Uamayana. The chief successes of Christianity in 
India have been hitherto achieved by Roman Cafliolics, 
who offer to the Hindu mind a kind of Hinduized Chris¬ 
tianity, or, at any ralo, present him with the images, 
symbols, processions, decorations, miraculous stories, mur- 
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Vpllous histories of snints, and imposing ritual of which his 
present mental coiidition api)ears to stand in need. 

liritUh AilinituHlralioii. 

I am confirmed in the opinion I expressed after my 
travels in Northern Inilia that the points we have most 
to guard against in the administration of our Indian 
Lmpire are, first, a desire to advance too nipidly and too 
uniformly ; secondly, a tendency towards the over-cen- 
tralization of authority. 

It is common to say that India is a poor country. In 
real truth India is a rich countiy with a poor iMjpulation, 
saddled with a costly (Jovernment. Naturally, therefore, we 
wlio form that Government are sensitively anxious to do 
work that shall really be worth the money we cost. Hence 
we are ever striving to benefit the people by fresh legislative 
measures, for which the country is not always prepari'd. 
and which wc arc inclined to apply too uniformly. Yet 
Knglamrs worst enemies cannot shut their eyes to the 
good our administration has efiected. Indeed, my travels 
have convinctsl me that the Natives of India have no 
eauw whatever to complain of our excluding them from 
their equitable share in the administration of their own 
country. Our Government is ever zealous for their in¬ 
terests. and ever on the watch to find competent Indians 
to /ill responsihlo posts. For all the lower grades of execu¬ 
tive ofiiees they arc now selected before equally competent 
Kuropearis. 

In law courts, in police courts, at railway stations, 
post and telegraph oflices, and in every department of the 
public service one meets with Indian functionaries doing 
the work which was formerly done by ICuropoans. English 
barristers and attorneys are now driven out of the field 
^ Indian Wakeels. The same applies to the Educational 
Department. Headmasterships of High Schools, which 
were onco reserved for Englishmen, and even filled by 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates, are now assigned to 
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the ablest Native teachers. Even the highest judicial 
offices are now being fillcnl by Natives who have gained 
admission to the Civil Service througli the competitive 
examinations. The Judge of Ahmedabad, Satyeiid- 
ranath Tagore, whose guest I was for a few days, is an 
Indian of a well-known family at Calcutta, lie has been 
elevated to a higher position in the Service than com¬ 
petition-wallahs of his own year, and of at Ic.ist wpial 
ability. Another Indian gentleman, Mr. Gopal-rau Ilari 

Deshmukh, whom I met fre»jucntly at Bomb.ay_a man 

of great energy and ability, and a well-known social re¬ 
former—has lately been appointed joint Judge at Nasik, 
with the perso!ial title of Rao Bahiidur. The title was 
conferred the other day at a imblic meeting, and Judge 
Gopal-rao, in acknowledging the honour, is reported in 

the Time» of hulia (September 4, 1877) to have said :_ 

‘This Sanad is given to mo for loyalty and services. 
I am sure that every sensible and well-iufornuHl man in 
(hU coutiliy is loyal. This country for many past cen¬ 
turies had no Government deserving the name. There was 
neither internal peace nor security from foreign invasion. 
There was no jxjwer in India which could put a slop to 
the evil jiractices of satT, infanticide, religious suicide, 
and human sacrifices. The whole nation presented a scene 
of stagnation and ignorance; but the case is now dif¬ 
ferent. Under the auspices of a beneficent, civilized, and 
strong Government we have become progressive. Light 
and knowledge arc pouring in upon the country. Old 
prejudices and errors are vanishing. We therefore count 
it, a great privilege to be loyal subjects of the Empress 
of India, There is now security of life and property, as 
Jicrfect as human institutions can make it. Those who 
are old enough are aware of the plundering excursions 
of Pindaris, who, descending from the ghauts, spread terror 
in the Concan. These professional robbers have been ex¬ 
tirpated by the British Government. We enjoy liberty of 
speech, petition, and press. We enjoy the blessings of 
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education, useful public works, internal peace, and frce<lorn 
from I'orcij^n invasions.’ 

Possibly, wo arc inclined to go bovond our duty in our 
approoiation of Native merit. It is certain that much 
bitterness of leelin»- i.s bein«^^ excited :iinon-j Anjjlo-Indians 
by the present laudable desire to »lo justice to Native 
ability. Kverywhere I heard Kn-lishmen complaining- 
that their interests are set aside and their claims over” 
looked in favour of Natives. Lanf,nia-e like the following 
IS cornmonl>- used by membei-s of the Civil Service • In 
thirty years.’ say they. • we Kurdish Jud-es and Collectors 
will be swept out of India. The Natives we have educated 
are -nidually “crowdinjj us <.ut ’ of the eoiiiitrv. Even 
our own CJoveininent is inelinwl to make lijrht of our 
merits. \\,. have harder work than ever laid on our 
shoulders; hut w«> i»et neither thanks nor additional 
pay. If we were Hindus we should he flittered and 
honoured, hut, bein'; Kii^disbinen, we are snubbed and 
repninaiided.’ Such laiij;uaj;e, thoucjli obvionslv too 

strono-, „,.,y ),rtve elements of truth which call f..r careful 
consi<h-ratioii. 

In the matter of over-centralization it seems to be now 
Soioally ailimtted that it results from an undue passion 
far what iiiay be called adininistnitivo symmetry in an 
hiiipire lar too vast, varied, and composite in its races, 
customs, rclijrions. and climates, to admit of uniformity of 
treatment by means of telegraphic mcssa<;es radiating from 
a central secretariat. Lonl Lytton, who is supposed from 
h»8 seat m the Viceregal council chamber of Calcutta and 
Simla to command the manipulation of the whole telo- 
grapluc system, was report.il not long ago I>v one of TAt 
limcK Correspondents (o he in favour of more’decentraliza¬ 
tion i,i regard to taxation. I heard intelligent Natives 
in Madras complain that, although their ryotwary land- 
tenure and their system of cultivation and irrigation 
bring m a larger revenue than the systems prevailing 
elsewhere, j-ot no benefit accrues to any j»artioulai- dis- 
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_ tncts in their Pre.ideney, heenn.e tlu-ir surplus -oes to 
mnke tip tlie tleficit in othor Provinces. ^ 

Nevertheless, it must be conressed that, if ilecentializa- 
lon IS earned too far, it will remove some s^ilutary re¬ 
straints on the eceentrieities of inexperience.l Provineinl 
.jovemors. If the striu,. of Goveriment are pulled a 
ittle too strongly from the Iiulia Odioe an.l from the 
^cretanats at Calcutta an<l Simla, they are also handle,1 

t^ntral stations. In short, (he India of the present 
peiiod IS heeommg a little too secretariat-ridden. Hi-di 
uncUouaiies recently imporlcl from J-inglan.l, are ol>li..ed, 
n their blank ine.tperience, to trust (o their seeretan,-s 
and these, again, being often new to their work, have 
^ trust to their under-sccrotaries. while the.se, again, are 
a good deal dei>endent on their head clerks. Thus the 
Oovenimerit of a great Empire has a teiidenov to plaeo 
too imieh^ power in (he hands of a few clever under- 
sfcretanes clerks, and to become, if I may be allowed to 
com a new phrase, too much of a clcricoeracv. Half (he 
time of a Collector is now occupied in replying to the 
inquiries of in.iuisitive undcr-seereturies. Every post 
brings piles of official documents and demands for re- 
jiorts and written statistics on every conceivable subject, 
p *' in ^return, piles of foolscap find their w.ay from the 
^oUcetor s cutchery into the pigeon-holes of the Under- 
ecretary s office. There these jirecious bundles of foolscaf 
are forthwith entombed, and from these graves there is 
seddom any resurrection to the light of d»y. 

It is said that a Collector in the North-West Provinces 
«us required, not long ago, to write a report on the habits 
o the Gangetic porpoise. Certainly it is not uncommon 
to Jiear language like the following from Collectors and 
Lomraissioners of long standing‘ It is impossible for me 
to get through my work as I did formerly. For instance, 

I cannot ride off 30 miles to tho other end of my district 
to see that order is kept at a large religious fair now going 
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fn. T am no longer master of iny own movements. I have 
1o serve a ilozen masters. I am comjielled to furnish 
returns to the head of the Public ^Vorks Department, to 
Sanitary and Pevenue Commissioners, to superintendents 
of [xdice. to <lireotors of public instruction, and to arebjeo- 
l<>;.deal and scientific surveyors. Then I bave lately been 
j'olilely requested to compile a complete Gazetteer of my own 
district, with an exhaustive account of its fauna ami Horn. 
In short. I am buriinl in ]»iles of |)apor from morning till 
night.' There is certainly exaggeration in such language. 
Without <loiibt the writing of reports and compiling of 
gazetteers by some able civilians has already protluced 
most valuable results, but the exaggerated language is an 
indication that in some tlirections we arc atUmpting too 
much. At any rate, we are laying too great a burden on 
shouhlers already overcharged. 

In other directions we might do more. For example, we 
might carry on a more systematic defensive warfare against 
<lrought and famine hy the storage of water in tanks, and 
its distribution hy irrigation. India is blessed with abun¬ 
dant rivers. ^Vhv are not more aniouts, reservoirs, and 
canals made? Why should the water of any manageable 
river be allowed to lose Itself in the sea? More might also 
be done in ibrost-manngement, in cncowraging emigration, 
in developing the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country; though judgment is hero needed, ospeeinlly in 
regard to ugrieultuml improvements. For India, though 
♦jiotentially rich, has a poor population, not sufficiently 
advanced for the introduction of steam-ploughs, expensive 
mnehinery, and chemical manures. In some localities the 
land is so subdivided that its cultivation amounts to mere 
spade husbandry. 

One thing requires instant attention. The connexion 
between agriculture, meteorology, and astronomy is now 
admitted on all hands, and no countiy in the world would 
be benefited more than India by ^stemntic meteorological 
and astronomical obseryations carried on under Govern- 
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ment direction, ^rueh is alre.ndy being- done in tin's wav. 
Yet I could only find one elFective astronomical <)})<ervatorv 
and that not adequat(dy supported by Government, thomdi 
I travelled from KasW to Cape Conierin. It is tmt 
generally known that from his observath.ns of the present 
condition of the disk of the sun, in connexion with 
various atmospherical phenomena, the Madras astir,nomer. 

Mr. Pogson, proj-hesied in 1876 a recurrence of the drou-ht 
and famine in 1877* ^ 

Again, more efforts might be made to promote the 
development of those industrial arts in which the natives 
are already skilled, and to teach them new liades and in¬ 
dustries, such a.s printing, i>ap.T-niaking, book-bilIdin'^ 
^^n^r-refining^, and tobacco-curiiijj. ^ 

One crying evil requires immediate redress. A limit 
should be put by law to the increase of native pleaders 
If Indian money-lendcr.s are metaphorically called inearuate 
curses, ludiau Wakeels are rapidly earninj; a (illv to the 
.nmc flattering appellation. I l,ave t.eard natives eora- 
plain of what they call the oppression of our Law Courts 
with their elaborate machinery of expensive processes and 
appeals, \\hat they mean is not that injuAice is done 
but that justice is overdone. Tliey might, with more 
reason, complain of the oppression of their own Wnkeels 
who live by promoting quarrels, prey upon litigants’ 

and dram the very life-blood out of their own fellow- 
<j<^)Uiitrymen. 


The Native States of Southern Int/ia. 

Under this head let me merely say that I visited tlirce 
most prosperous and well-managed States of Southern 
Indii^Travankor, Cochin, and Hyderabad. Travankor and 
the little State of Cochin arc both on the Malabar Coast 
The former has a wise and enlightened Mahariija, and 
his Prime Minister is a sensible high-minded man of 
large acquirementa and great administrative ability. I 
sailed along the coast of Travankor from Capo Comorin to 
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Cocliin, aiul \v,is nuu-lj struck l>y the con.-tant .Kucoessioii 
of Uiiiviii" villi>;;ts chi^lerin*^ iitider heautifnl {proves oi 
palm trees close to tlie water's edjfe. Nearly all were oscr- 
lookcil by the lofty fa9ades of substantially-built Konian 
(’at liolic clmivhes, which are conspicuous objects everywhere 
cii the Malabar coast, testifying to the almost superhuman 
energy and devutcdncss of the great niissionary Xavier. 
'I'he interior of these churches presents an appearance very 
like a Hindu Temidc. Tliey all contain images of the 
\ irgin Mary, dressed up and decorated much in the same 
way as the iilols ol the Indian goddess lihavani. In every 
divcelion Roman Catholic churches force themselves on 
one's notice. On saints' days they are brilliantly illu¬ 
minated, while displays of fireworks and Bengal lights, 
with explosions of craeker.J and guns, are made in front 
Ilf the churches, much to the deleelalion of the native 
converts. I was told, too, that their priests endear them¬ 
selves to their flocks by living among Ibem very much 
like Indian (iiirus, and by attending to their bodily as 
well as spiritual netxls. Those who come from Europe set 
our Protestant missionaries a good example in at least 
two i)arlieulars. They are satisfied with wonderfully small 
salaries, and never think of going home. 

There are also two very singular colonies of Jews at 
Cochin. The one set are quite while in ceftnplexion, and 
the other quite black. I was present at the service in a 
synagogue, and saw the richly-dccoratod rolls of the Books 
of Moses carried round in procession and kissed by the 
congregation, after the law had been read by the Rabbis 
from a central reading-desk. 

My visit to Sir Richard iSlcndc, our able Resident at 
11 } derabad, enabled me to judge of the condition of the 
Nizam’s territory, which occupies the central plateau of the 
Deccan, and has a population of 10,000,000 or 11,000,000. 
It owes its present prosperity, as most people know, to the 
excellent administration of Sir Sular Jung, who delivered 
it from a condition of chronic mismanagement. Our large 
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military station at Sec-iin-leratad. six niilos from the eaiatal. 
contains 40,000 inhabitants, and is under our own juris¬ 
diction. We also hold Jlenlr (commonly called the llerars) 
in trust for the payment of the Nizam’s contiiio-ent. It 
was taken by us from the Manlthas, and we have ad¬ 
ministered It since It has thriven wonderfully under 

our management; but as we gave it to the Nizam in 1S03. 
the siir|.liis revenue goes to his trcaMiry. We restored to 
him the Raichor Dofib, between the Krishna and Tuii-a- 
bhadra rivers, in 1S60. Whether Berar ought to bo%o 
rofored is another matter. Some authorities think we did 
wrong to give up our claim to Mysor, and that we might 
with a.s good reason give up Berilr. Probably Beriir woTild 
not sulfur much by being given back, so long as the con- 
tiiuiance of so able a IMIuister as Sir Salar Jung at (he 
helm could he secured. | But India is not likely to produce 
two such men as Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Bao 
more than once m two or three centuries. I convolved 
with both these great Ministers not long since in th.dr 
own houses (one at Hyderabad, and the other at Baro.hi) 
and found them capable of talking on all subjects in as 
©ood Lng^Hsli OsS my own. 

Sir Sidar Jung (whose person is familiar to many of 
us from his recent visit to lingland) showed me his every¬ 
day working-room—a room not so large as an Oxford gra¬ 
duate s study, plainly fiiniibhcd with a few book-cases filled 
with modem hooks of reference, chiefly English. He has 
an exten.sivc library in an adjoining gallery, with a window 
commanding a courtyard, where those who have to transact 
business with him assemble every day. I may mention 
as an evidence of his enlightened ideas that on hcarino- 
that a deserving young Indian at Oxford was in need 
of assistance, he at once assigned an annual allowance for 
his support, stipulating that he should be trained for the 
Nizam’s educational service. He has other youn«>- Indians 
under training in London, similarly supported. 

I was told that I should see numbers of armed ruffians 
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anil rowdifs in tlio city of Hyderabad, and that I conld 
not i-o?sibly traverse the streets unless lilted above all 
chances of insult on the baelc of an elephant. Vet I eau 
ceitifv tliat I saw very few armed men and no sij^ns of 
di.-oider or lawlessness anywhere in the city, and that I 
disino.intcil from my clephatit and walked about in the 
tbroiio' of people without suflerin" the slightest ineon- 
venietur, molestation, or rudeness. Of course, a town ol 
400,000 inhabitants is liable to disturbances, and it is 
certain that diirin-^ my stay an Arab, whose father died 
Middeiily, made a ^ava«Je attack with his dafjffer in a lit 
of IVetizy on the doi lor who attended him. Nevertheless 
I am i-atislied that the stories about immlerous brawls in 
the streets are much exao^orated. ithout douht it must 
he admitted tliat the 7,coo armed Amb mercenaries, who 
form part of an army of y,0,000 men, and the numerous 
armed retainers of the nobles, all of whom are allowcnl to 
roam about without nmch discipline, are <jenernlly ripe for 
turbulence ami mischief. It is. moreover, a significant 
fact that about three-fourths of the wealth of Hyderabad 
is concentrated within the limits of the Kesideney, held to 
he llriti^ll territory. These limits arc carefully marked otf 
from the rest of the city by walls and lines »>f streets; and 
here a population of 20.000 persons, including the chief 
rich bankers and merebants of the Nizam’s dominions, 
cluster under the legis of British jurisdiction and au¬ 
thority. 


Eihicafton in Soufhern ImUa. 

* 

South India is not behind the North in its zeal for 
education. Indeed, if advance of education is to be mea¬ 
sured hy its promoting among natives of all ninks the 
])Ower of speaking English with tlueney> the palm will 
have to bo given to the Colleges and Schools of Madras* 
And hero, as in other parts of India, missionary schools ore^ 
in my opinion, doing the best work. The education they im¬ 
part is openly and professedly founded on a Christian basis* 
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Tliey toach tlic Bible without euforcin" ecclesiastical do^^mas 
on their pupils. Indeed, my second tour has impressed me 
more than ever with tlie benefits whielj Imlia derives Irom 
the active efiorts of missionaries of all denominations, how¬ 
ever apparently barren in visible results tliose elforls mav 
be. Aforeover, I think that the part tliat tliey have hitherto 
played is as nothing- compared with the ro/c they are 
destined to fill in the future of our Eastern Empire. The 
European missionary is daily becoming a more important 
link between the Government and the people, lie is con¬ 
fided in by natives of all ranks, and is often able to do 
what the Government with its necessary profession of 
neutrality cannot etfi-ct. Missionar}- schools attnict the 
children of parents of all creeds, though they openlv aim 
at permeating their minds with a spirit hostile to those 
creeds. It may he very true that their bihle-teaching 
tends to destroy without reeonstruefing, but it is gi-adu- 
ally and insensibly infusing priiieiples incompatible with 
the pantheistic ideas with which the Indian mind is 
generally satnnited. If it does not always build up tlie 
true creed in place of the false, yet it lays the foundation 
of a future lielief in a personal God. It suhstitule.s for 
the slipjiery sands of Pantheism a basis of living rock, 
which may be afterwai-ds thankfully occupied hy evan¬ 
gelizing missionaries as a common standpoint, when the 
Gospel is confronted in argument with the Veda and 
Kuran. 

My conviction is that the vast work of Christianizing 
India will not be accomplished entirely through missioiiarv 
instrumentality, but rather through the co-operatioii of 
divine and human agencies, working in a groat variety of 
ways. Yet I am equally convinced that it will be prin¬ 
cipally effected, and far more slowly, gradually, and in¬ 
sensibly than is commonly expected, through impressions 
made on the minds of children by a process of educa¬ 
tion like that which our missionaries are carrying out iu 
their schools. 
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Of all sucli scliools visited l-y me. in Soutliom Tmlia, 
llioie wore two. Ilu“ iiu-rits and oUbotivonoss of which strin'k 
ino very forcihlv. They wore tliose (if the I'ree Clmrch ol 
Scotland at ^Tadra^. niidcr Mr. Miller and !Mr. Hao, where 
ahont I ,coo impils are under ediu-ation ; and the Clmrch 
Missionary schools, under llishop Sarpent, at Tinncvelly. 
ill which latter district there are ahrnit 6o,000 converts 
to Protestant Christianity. I re^'ret 1 was unable to visit 
nishoj) Caldwell’s excellent schools at I’MeyenffOody. I 
could name a hundioil others if space and time were at 
my ilisposal. Those foimded by a native nannnl Paeheaiipah 
at Madras and Conjevarnm are rendcrins; "ood service to 
the community. The Basle Mission sehools at ^Tangalor 
arc also most cflicient and useful, and its memhers most 
ilcvoted and sclf-saerificin*?. Their exampliMloscrves to he 
Ibllowed in their plan of teachings trades and industries, 
ami of iust ructiii" their converts how to he indcpomlent and 
support themselves. 'I'he schools of the Parsis at Bombay 
are also couspieuotisly <fOod. And let it not be supposed 
f hat the work done hy our Government schools and colleges 
is insij'nifieant. It« importance can scarcely be overrated. 
Nevertheless, it. is gonendly ailmittetl that our whole edu¬ 
cational system needs revision and amendment. The great 
complaint tliat one hears on nil sides while travelling in 
India is that we are over-educating. We cannot, however, 
h(* aecnsed of over-educating if our odneation is of the 
right kind. Quality, not quantity, is what is wanted for 
India. KxccUcncc of quality can scarcely be over-done. 

Probably there are throe principal |)oints that call for 
nmendincnt in our present system, i. We want more real 
education. 2. Wo want more suitable education. 3. We 
want more primary education. 

As to the first point:—To secure more real education 
we have to make our native teachers understand that the 
human skull, which is their field of operations, is not in 
childhood a mere rigid case, or empty cavity, to bo packed 
like a portmanteau with a given amount of knowledge 
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m a ^iveu time, but rather an asseml)Iage of or^ns and 
capacities to be gradually and carefully shaped, moulded, 
and exjianded. We in Eng-land sometimes re<juire to be 
reminded that the duty of an educator oug-ht to be in 
accordance with the etymology of the word—that it should 
consist in gently drawing out mther than in rouo-hlv 
hammering in. Indian educators of Indian children'^ are 
still more forgetful of this truth. Nor do they sufficiently 
bear m mind that the most valuable knowledge* is that 
which is self.acquired when the laculties are matured, ami 
that teachers are doing their business most elfeetively when 
they are teaching their pupils to be their own future 
self-teachers. I am afraid our Indian colleges and schools 
are turning out more well-informed than well-formed men, 
more free thinkers than wise thinkers, more silly sceptics 
than honest inquirers, more glib talkei^ than accurate 
writers, more political agitators than useful citizens I 
do not mean to imply that our ICuropean principals an.l 
professors and directors of public in.-truction. geiicnilly 
chosen ivith care from our English Universities, are not 
pei lectly aware of the defects in our system. On the con- 
tniry, 1 believe they are doing their best to make Indian 
education a reality. I have met, too, with native school- 
masters who are really able educators. What I mean is 
that a larger niimher of good normal schools and a better 
system of teaching how to teach are urgently needed in 
India, and some security is required that the ajiplicjmts 
for masterehips have really received adequate training. 
It IS certain that assistant masters aiul subordinate teach- 
ers are too often found in positions for which they are 
not thoroughly qualified. Even in England the heads of 
our great public schools are beset with similar difficulties. 
Every one axtmits that national schoolmasters must be cer¬ 
tificated as teachers, hut no one dares to cast a suspicion 
on University firet-class men, who would feel themselves 
humiliated at the bare suggestion that 6r8t-class scholar- ) 
ship and first-class teaching are two very difierent matters. / 
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Tlio next point is that we want more snitahle cdncntion. 
The sons of [n'rsoiis of low social status ought not (except, 
of course, in special cases when they show evident sign^^ 
of unusual ability) to receive an e<hieation above tlu' nink 
of their I'atliers. Let their training be the best of its kind, 
but let it bo suited to their position and prospects. 
Furthermore, greater efforts sijould be made to co-ordinate 
the eilueation of daughters with that ol sons. In brief, 
wo ought to aim at etlucating children in their lathers’ 
stations, rather than above them—at making the son of 
a jiotter a better potter, the son of a carpenter a better 
carpenter. To this end I s»d)init that we should im- 
metliately raise our school and college fees for high*ela.ss 
education. Not that I would place obstacles in the way 
of the lower castes elevating tliemselves, but 1 would at 
once correct the mistake of putting too low a price on 
the highest form of education. No parent of inferior rank 
will then be ambitious of a University degree for his son 
unless ho is likely to repay with interest the outlay 
necessary to secure it. When I was at Poona, I found 
on incpiiry, that a student at the great central Deccan 
College there could obtain a first-class ediuation by pay¬ 
ing nither less than (nl. per month for his room-rent, 
los. per month for his tuition, and i8j. or 2or. per month 
for his board. Of course Indian students are much more 
simple in their b.abits than Oxford undergraduates. They 
are satisfied with one chair, one table, and a mattress on 
llie ground. They make free use of the College library, 
and they eat little except rice, with perhaps once a day 
a modicum of curry-powder. But even for Indians, the 
jirescnt charge for room-rent, board, and tuition at a first- 
elass college is ridiculously small. 

Further, I submit in our Indian colleges and 
schools we pay too much attention to the linguistic and 
literary clomcut in education, and too little to the prac¬ 
tical and Bcicntifio. A great improvement, however, is 
observable in this respect in some parts of Indio. 
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With reg-ard to languages I cannot help thinking that 
a great mistake is committed—a mistake which calls for 
the immediate consideration of the directors of public 
instruction. We do not sufficiently encourage the ver¬ 
naculars. Tlie classical languages receive due respect and 
attention, hut the vernacular dialects of India, which ought 
to he stimulated to draw fresh vitality and cner‘>-v from 
Sanskrit, are everywhere showing signs of serious ile- 
terioration. Be it observed, however, that they are by 
no means dying out. It would be simple folly to suppose 
that we can impose English ou 240 millions of peojile. 
But by enforcing English as a $inc qua non at our ma¬ 
triculation exiimiiiations, and by making a knowledge of 
it the only road to employment in the puhlic service, wc 
arc dealing a fatal blow at the purity of the vernacular 
languages. My conviction is that unless more is done to 
encourage their cultivation, some of them will soon lapse 
into vulgar hybrid dialects, A highly-cdueated Maiatha 
gentleman told me tliat he scarcely knew a man among 
his own fellow-eonntrymen who could write good Jlar.'ithi. 
Even the right .spelling of the words derived from the 
San.‘^kfit, which ought to be carefully preserved, is be¬ 
coming hopelessly corrupted. A vicious style of ver- 
l)Ose and inflated composition, copied from Dr. Johnson s 
‘ llamhlcr,* is becoming common, and English words are 
ostentatiously imported into it, when far more suitable 
expressions might be drawn from a Sanskrit source. Such 
great native poets as Tukurum and Morapaiit are becoming 
neglected; and intelligent men, who might do much to 
developc and improve their own languages, w’aste their 
time in concocting, and even printing and iiuhlishing, 
wretched English verses which no Englishman can read 
without a smile. The result of such a mistaken system 
is that India is flooded with conceited and half-educated 
persons who despise and neglect their own languages, and 
their o%vn religious and political systems, without becoming 
good English scholars, good Christians, or good subjects 
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of tlio (inoen. AjhI limcv* wo aro confrontcMl with a cliffi- 
c-ully 'vliicli. c'vun if it does not oiulang-iT our ruli* in India, 
i.*; becoiniii;>- iimro i‘inburiastiin<f evory day—the difliiulty 
of providing Miitable ciiijiloyment for the thousands ol 
yoni)”- nu n ue liave edtUMted badly’ and unsuitably’. For 
exoe.-^sivr and misdireetod education cannot he carried on 
with the siiine impunity' in India as in Ihijjland, where 
we have the safeguard of our Colonies and an outlet in 
India itself. 

TIu' thiril point is that we do not everywhere pay 
sidlieienl attention to Primary lidueation It is supeiHuous 
to remark that no systiun of education can be sati^f:letory 
which does not begin at the right end, and rise from the 
lower to the upper strata of the communitv. In the 
village.^ and the indigenous ruviU schools a good system 
of teaeliing the veina«ailar dialects, with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is needetl. And hero is another reason 
ibr cncourag^ing by every pos-sible means the cultivation 
of the voniaeulars, ami tlieir development and improve¬ 
ment by means of Sanskrit. I have seen a few excellent 
village schools, conducted in the open air under trees, 
where the <•1111(11011 are taught to write on palm leaves, 
and can repeat the multiplication table up to a hundred 
timers a humlrcd, ami even multiply fnietious together in 
their heads. The diiiieulty is to secure good village 
tenehers. Sir George Campbell, and Sir Richaiti Temple, 
following his predecessor's lead, did admirable service in 
this way and started an excellent plan of primary in¬ 
struction by trained toaebers in Bengal. Much has been 
eU'eetiHl in the same direction all over Indio. In 1873 
there were 30,477 primary schools, with 963,000 pupils. 
These seem snfTieiently large figures, but remembering the 
increasing density of the population wo have to deal with, 
wo ought not to bo satisfied till our system of primary 
instruction has really penetmted to tho remotest corner 
of the lowest stratum of Indian society. 
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DUpon\t\on mul Attitude the Xative$ totcarde //.? and 

our rule* 

I confess that in (ravelHnif Southern Tnilia it 

seemetl to me that there is even toss social fusion he- 
tween the rulers and tlie ruled in ^fadms than in Bomhav 
and Calcutta. Doubtless tlicro are faults on l)t)th sides 
The longer we continue to hold the country, the more 
its condition before wc took it in hand is forgotten. In 
those parts of the Madras Presidency which have be«‘n 
longest under our rule, the people having had no jiersonul 
experience of the evils from which their fathers were de¬ 
livered through our intervention, are unahlc to cherish a 
due sense of gratitude towards us, I fear that Englishmen, 
unless they are plainly and sen.sibly benefactors, are not 
otherwise liked for their personal (junlittes. They are 
thought to be proud, cold, and ro'^erved. Very much the 
same, however, might be justly said by us <if the unlives 
of India. The Hindus, we might fairly allege, are even 
more exclusive than wc arc. T hey have little sympathy 
wif i li any i‘l“ tbcip "■■■" The impenetrable 

ba rrier with which tliCV surround Mu»ir hn inog nn d their 

.ij ..rn fniiil miifluil 

friendliness and y On the other hand, English¬ 

men, by reason of a conciirrenco of changed conditions, arc* 
certainly living in India more like stntiigers and pilgrims 
who have no abiding resting-place there. Increased facili¬ 
ties of communication between Europe and Asia, which 
ought to have drawn the two races closer together, have 
only tended to widen the separation between them. In 
former days it was not uncommon for a civilian or mili- 
Uiry officer to remain a ejuarter of a century in India 
without going home. He bad then time and ojiportunity 
to identify himself with the people, and interest himself in 
their interests—to form friendships among them and win 
their affection. Now, if he has only three months’ leave, 
he rushes to England, via Brindisi, in three weeks, and 
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undcr'roos inordinnto fatigue, that he may s|irnd six weeks 
in the old coimtiy,_aiid_tliiai-r4telr-ns"quickly hack to the 

land of liis rxile.— 

Ttic eomj'ctitivc system, too, has had a hn«l olTocfc in 
severin'' some of the tics which once l) 04 ind tlic two races 
tojrother. It has deprived India of the successive ironcra- 
tions of Outrams, Prinseps, Maennghtens, and other old 
families who were <lrawii towards it bv a lono train of 
inherited associations, who wore inspired with •'oodwill 
towards its people by the examples of their forefathers, 
and who imbibed Indian tastes, ideas, and predilections 
with their earliest education. 

Let no one, however, from this time forward, accuse us of 
want of sympathy with our Indian, fellow-subjects in their 
hour of trial and affliction. There may he increasing race- 
ant.'i'jonisni, less social blending, .and more frcijueiit mis- 
underst.andings between the governing and the governed 
in India, hut the host practical proof has now been given 
of bur disinterested desire for the well-being of (be great 
country committed to our charge. The voluntary sub¬ 
scription of more than half a million pounds sterling in a 
few months for the relief of the famine-stricken districts, 
and (he self-s.acrificing courage, zeal, and energy displayed 
by every one of the Queen’s officers, from the Viceroy’ down¬ 
wards, in their efforts to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people, have for ever wiped away the reproach that the 
attitude of Groat Britain towards its Eastern Dependency 
is cold and unsympathetic. I believe there have been no 
less than four Indian famines during the past ten years, 
and these have finally culminated in a period of distress 
the like of which has not afflicted the land since 1833. 
Yet this last famine, however deplorable in the present 
suffering it is causing, will have effected a great benefit, if 
it opens our oy’cs to India’s needs and to our own short¬ 
comings ; if it convinces our Indian subjects of England’s 
devotion to their welfare; if it evokes feelings of gratitude 
in return for the active sympathy’ displayed ; if it helps to 
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ilrnw the rulers and the ruled closer toffctlier by bonds of 
mutual kindliness, confidence, and cordialit\’. 

Let nie, in conclusion, point out one or two causes of 
discontent which, so soon as the remembrance of our present 
eflbi-ts for the relief of the country has passed awav, will 
most surely bring our rule into increasing disfavour with 
certain cla'^ses of the population. One cause is the con¬ 
stant Ileces^ity we are under of revising the l:in<l assess¬ 
ment. On the acquirement of any new territory, we have 
been obliged, of course, to settle the land revenue, an.l the 
first settlement has always been, very judiciously, a mild 
one. At the end of thirty years a new assessment has 
generally been made, and the necessary inerca.«e in the 
rate of payment has been demanded from the cultivators. 
Very naturally, this has always caused an outbreak of 
great di.-eontent. Of late years a still more microscopic 
and, pcrha])s, occasionally vexatious revision of the assess¬ 
ment has led to still further irritation. The oultivators 
cannot be made to understand that with an increase in the 
value of land a higher rate of tax is justly due, and they 
will not he convinced that the Government is not breaking 
faith with them. There can he no doubt that Lord Corn"^ 
wallis^B permanent settlement of the Government demand in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, though it has proved a lament¬ 
able loss to the Indian revenue, has had its advantiges, 
and nothing would tend to conciliate the whole popularion 
of India more than the application of a similar principle 
everywhere. This, however, in present circumstances, is, 

I fear, almost an impossibility. 

Another source of dissatisfaction is now looming in the 
horizon. The maximum age for competing for the Indian 
Civil Service will be fixed in 1878 at nineteen, and the 
minimum at seventeen. Many Indians have complained 
to mo that this lowering of the age will practically exclude 
natives from the competition. ‘ How can we send mere 
boys,’ say they, 'on a long voyage at a great expense to 
a place like London to prepare for an examination of such 
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(lilliciilty ? 'I lie risks will be too great. A ccriain number 
of iipjioiiilinonts oiiglit to be sot asitle for India—say six 
every year—and the printed questions might tlien be sent 
out under seal to tlie local Governments, wbo would ap¬ 
point cxaniiuing committees.’ Tliere is, doubtless, mu<*b 
justice in Ibis proposal, and 1 hope it will receive due 
eoiisiderali.m. If it is eventually adopted, all .selected 
native candidates ought to be positively compelled to go 
to ICngland for two years" probation, I fervently hope, 
too, (hat the Government scholarships which were formcrlv 
foiiinlMl to enable deserving young Indians to complete 
their education in T^ugland, but which were for some in¬ 
scrutable reason abolished before they were fully tried, will 
lie re-established. In this regard our Government ought 
to follow the example so wisely set by Sir Sfilar Juug. 
Let (he resilience of Indians among us he encouraged by 
all means, and let them return to India—not, indeed, de- 
nationali/cd—but imbued with some of our most refining 
and purifying homo influences. elcNTited by intercourse 
with some of our best men and women, and penelratetl 
with an earnest de.sirc to aid in the regeneration of their 
cotmlry by assimilating, as far ns possible, its social insti¬ 
tutions to those of England. 




INDIAN AND EUKOPDAN CIVILIZATION IN 
THEIR RELATION TO EACH OTHER AND 
IN THEIR EFFECT ON THE PROGRESS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The kind of civilization to which T shall first advert, 
is not that which we Enj^lishTiieii have iiitrodueod into 
India, but that which has existed in India for at least, 
thn-e thousand years. 

Of course very dilferent idea.s may be attached to the 
word civilization, and some may doubt whether, if religion 
is an ingredient of civilization, the HindQs have ever ^.os- 
sessed any true civilization at all. Rut when a people have 
a refined language, an extensive literature, an org-anized 
social system, fixed forms of government., with elaborate 
religious and philosophical systems, however talse such 
systems may be, and have, moreover, made some progress 
in the arts and sciences, they may surely be called civi¬ 
lized. though their civilization may he very ditferent in 
kind from that of other ancient pco]>les, or from that of 
modern Phirope. 

Doubtless every civilized nation is inclined to pride itself 
on its own institutions and to despise other countries. 
The Chinese, for example, look down with contempt on 
liuropeans, and distinguish Englishmen in particular by' 
epithets equivalent to foreign devils and uncivilized bar¬ 
barians. Similarly, the Greeks called all other nations 
barbarians, and in the same way the Indians call us 
MUiiluu. Tliis was_ originally a contemptuous term ap¬ 
plied by the Indo-Aryans to those who could not pro- 

Q 
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iKuincG tlieir pficrod Sanskrit, It is now commonly ap- 
]diotl bv learned Hindus to Kuropcans. Ibit this term 
l»v no moans represents the amount of disrespect in which 
the rulers of India are held hy Bralitnnns of the old 
school. I have met Nvith bitjoted Pandits, whose con¬ 
tempt for ns and our boasted civilization, notwithstand- 
ins; they travel hy our railways, use our telejjraphs, and 
live in security under our rule, and alheit they take 
pains to eonoeal their real estimate of our charaeUT, is, 

I am eonvincod. quite ns great as the contempt of their 
forefathers for any non-Aryan savages, whether styled 
I)a>vus or Nishadas. 

I niav inontion, in illustration, that I ofton wonilorcil, 
wlicn in Tti'lia, wljy certain {front Pandits ]>n'}»>rrod calliti{f 
on n)c very ourly in the morninff, till 1 found out aeei- 
tlentally that, by eoming before batbinjf, they were able 
afterwanls to purify themselves by reli{fiou8 ablutions from 
tbo contamination incurred by shaliiii^ hands and talkin'; 
with me. 

Nor have the Muhammadans, as a rule, any greater 
respect for us, for our social institutions, or for our re¬ 
ligion. M’hen they are less scornful than \isual they 
ci'iifine themselves to calling us Kafin, unbelievers. But 
in India this epithet scarcely represents the amount of 
contempt with which wo are commonly reganlotl by 
bigotwl Muslims.^ Many of them have been strn to 
spit on the ground on leaving the houses of einincut 
civilians, after interviews in wliich the most courteous 
expressions had been interchanged. 

Tlie point, then, which I wish to bring out strongly on 
the present occasion is, that the chief hindrance to the 
progress of Christianity among the people of India is their 
intense pride in their own supposed moral, religious, and 
even intellectual superiority. What says a member of the 
Brahma Samaj, in a letter written about a year ago to the 
editor of the Timea newspaper— 

‘ I am convinced,’ he says, ‘ that tho state of the poor 
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in the Christian countries of Italy, France, and En^jland 
(all of which countries I have visited), especially in tlie 
larare towns, is infinitely more wretched, <>odless, degnul- 
in", and harharous than it is in ht athen India.' 

The fact is that the Hindus believe that their whole 
national life and civilization, far from beinjj heathenish, 
have been favoured above all countries with the special 
suj)erintendenee of the Supreme llein<f. Divine interpo¬ 
sition commences witli their very al|d)abot. 

We in Enjfland think our A, B, C, a verv human 
invention, which we owe to the Phamicians, wliercas to 
a Hindu every stroke of his complicated characters is 
ihoug^ht to he due to direct supernatural insjiiration. 
His Deva-nagari alphabet, as its name implie.s, came di¬ 
rectly from the gods. 

In the same way all the other elementary processes 
which lay the foundations of knowledge are divinely su- 
jierintcnded. The whole of a Hindu's education is'reou- 
latcd directly by his god’s guidance. We arc ao<«stomed 
to regard our European grammars as very human, and 
mostly very imperfect productions, whereas to a Hindu 
grea t^fw i nmr i r . if P a n i ni —thn nnurna '■n -*h ir 
gramniiiist-is not only the perfection of linguistic ana- 
l^’sis, but Panini himself is an inspired !=nge, who did 
not compose his own grammar with the painful thought 
with which such works are commonly elaborated, but 
9 aw it siipernaturally, the ojiciiing rules having been di¬ 
rectly revealed to him by the god ^iva. 

Then, when we pass on to language and literature, we 
in England take a pride in the gradual welding together 
of our native tongue into one compact whole by Saxon, 
Dane, and Norman, but a Hindu prides himself on the 
alleged fact that the divine Sanskrit came ready-made 
from the goddess Sarnsvati, 

Moreover, in matters of literature our ideas are far bo- 
hind those of a pious Hindu. We admit a human element 
even in our most sacred Scriptures, whereas to a Hindu, 

Q 2 
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not only is the Rlff-vc<la bclioved to h:ive issued like 
breath from the Self-Existont, but every one ol' a hundred 
<itlu*r works, <*onstitutiiijf wliat may be called the amon 
of Iliiulu revelation, is either attributed directly to bis 
:;od, or is thought to bo more or less written under special 
Divine superintendence. 

For example, the moral and political cwlc |)roj>ounded 
by Manu was revealed to that inspired sage by Bnibnia 
himself. 

Then, us to social institutions, it is diflioult for us 
Furopoans, notwithstanding our own peculiar easto foel- 
to umlerstand how the pride u( caste, as a Divine 
ordinance, interpenetrates the whole being of a Hindu, 
lie believes that his god created men different in caste, 
as he crcaU‘d <lifl'erent kinds of animals. Nay more, in 
the^lig*vcda the Brfiliman is declared to be flie aeftta/ 
hwhfA of Bnduna, soldiers are his actual anns^ Imsband- 

I 

jiH'n his actual ih'ujhx, wliilo 811111718 or sorvants issued from 
his feet. No wonder, then, that a Hindu looks upon his 
<’aste as his verifahle god ; and those very caste-rules 
which we helieve to be n hindrance to his adoption of the 
true religion are to him the very esstmee of all religion, 
for they innuenec his whole life and condnet. And the 
l«>wer the easte, the more do its members ui>poar to regard 
the observance of its rules as an essential part of all re¬ 
ligion and momlity. To violate the laws of caste is the 
greatest of all sins. 

For example, marriage is a Divine institution closely 
eotmected with caste. It is declareil to be a Sauikaray or 
sacramental purificatory rite. Every man, as soon as he 
is old enough, is under absolute religious obligation to 
have liis own wife, and every woman her own husband. 
For a man not to marry, or to marry out of his caste, is, 
with rare exceptions, a positive sin, fraught with awful 
consc([Ucncc6 in a future state. Husband and wife are 
siienimontally united. The wife is half her husband’s 
hotly. They ought not to bo parted, even by death. 
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Furthermore, all the caste-rules al.out lood, its preimra- 
tion. and the persons in whose comj)anv it may be eaten, 
are strictly a matter of religrion. A Hindu abhors, as the 
most impious of bein^, any one who allows himself un- 
restrained liberty in eatinsr and drinkinjr. Not only 
purity of blood, but relig-ious purity also depends on 
purity of nutriment, and the distinction between lawful 
and unlawful food is even more observed as a Divine 
^ordinance than it was with (he Jews. No high caste 
will eat with a lower caste, and not even a low caste will 
eat with Christians. 


Then, finally, in regard to the dead, funeral ceremonies 
among the Hindus are of course solemn acts of religion, 
as in all other countries. But far more than this—the 
bodies of deceased Hindus must be burnt by certain near 
relatives according to carefully )>rescribcd rites, on TJaiu 
of bringing misery on the disemboilied spirits; and such 
rites roust he repeated periodically. To maint.ain the per- 
IKjtual memory of the dea.l, to make periodical offerings 
to the spirits of fathers, grandfathers, and great-grand¬ 
fathers, is a peremptory religious duly. V 

/ But what arc a Hindu’s ideas about file nature of that 
God who thus superintends every act, and directs even' 
stej) of his existence from the cradle to the grave ItJs 
he re th a t h i a pr i dn i n -d>M- own -aupefiority-ni»y-l>e4ifth^ 
cnlimna^ The very point in which we think the Hindus 
^most mistaken is the very point in which they pride 
themselves most of all. We admit that they might, with 
reason, he proud of the perfection of their alphabet, of the 
symraotry of their language, of the poetry in their litera¬ 
ture. of the subtlety of their philosophy, of the acuteness 
of their logic, of their invention of the ten arithmetical 
(igures, of their advance in mathematics and science when 
all l/Urope was wrapped in ignorance, and even of the 
elevated sentiments in their moral code; but we cannot 
uuderel^od thcir being proud oi tliLui' (iilu- iii.ini. 


le Hindus, wo afOrro, have no know- 
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lc<l<,'o of the true God. The,V-hav»~Jio t one God, hut 
Tl lev (leijmcle tfleir deities to the level of sinful 

w_ * • “ 

croaTiircs hy tlie acts, characters, and qualities they attri- 'I 
but4* to them. I 

f| \et tlv Hindus themselves maintain that thev are not ^ 
* j>olytljei>ts at all, luit worshippers of one (iod, who inani- ^ 

. fosts Iliin>elf variouslv, an<l that thev have conceived sub- . 

? 

liiiu-r notions of tliis I)<ity titan any oilier people, ancient 
or inodoni. 'Our Kieivd books,’ say they, ‘insist on the 
unity ol the Supreme llein^f, and abound in the grandest 
deseriptions of His atliihutcs.' 

1/ He is • the most Holy of all holies; the mo'-t Ulessc^l of 
I' the hlesscil ; the God of all gods ; the Kverlasting bather 
I of all ereatnies; oninipoteut, omniseient, omnipresent ; Me 
[ is the Life in all; the Father, Mother, llii'hand, and 
j Sustaiiier of the world ; the Birth, the Death ol all; tlie 
Ineomprehensihle; the Aneient Sago, without heginning 
or end; the rniverse's j\Iaker; tlie one God hidden in all 
beings, and dwelling as a witness within their hearts.’ 

And Jire not we Christians hound to aeecjtt and approve 
such sublime de-criplimis of the attributes of tho Deity, 
tliongh we well know that in the hooks from which they 
are taken, aliuiidant fals e ni-e mingled with 

the tnie. and Hiat a Hindu's boasted theism i s simp le 
] tantlieisin, liehiiui which, as behind an impregnable for- 
tress, be retires wbenever his polytheism and idolatry are 
attacked ? 

Tliere is, however, one point left in which we think 
ednented Indians must at last acknowledge themselves 
inferior to Cliristian nations. ‘Your religion,’we oflirm, 

‘ leads to the grossest idolatry’. Everj’wlierc in India 
idol-worship and superstition are hideously rampant!* 

1 How grout, then, is our astonishment when we aro as- 
. sured iu India hy the educated Hindus that they are 
not really idol-worshippers. ‘ Worship b^ore images, not 
(o images,’ siiy they, * is practised by us as a condescen¬ 
sion to weak-minded persons. The highest form of wor- 
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ship is the ManaM^pnjd and the Nirakdra^pTijd —lioart- 
worship and formless worship/ 

Hear what ^Tr. Pramada-Das ^litra, of Benares, in a 
recent address delivered at the Benares Institute, replied 
to one who accused his fcdlow-counlryineu of the grossest 
idolatry: ‘If hy idolatry/ he said, ‘is meant a system of 
worship wliich contioes our ideas of the Divinity to a mere 
image of clay or stone, which prevents our liearts from 
being elevatctl with lofty notions of the attributes of 
God—if this is what is meant hy idolatry, wc disclaim 
idolatry, we abhor idolatry, and deplore the ignorance and 
uneharitableness of those that charge us with this groveU 
ling system/ And he then goes on to point out that, so 
far from \vorsliip|>iii^ material imajfes, the lliudus are too 
spiritual to believe even in the existence of matter, the 
only really existin*? essence beiii" (aceordinff to ii <ln «i-ni;i 
of their philosopby) the on<‘ universal spirit, of which tin- 
numerous jfods, represented by images, are but mani¬ 
festations. 

Clearly, tlien, the elnef impediment to Christianity 
amon^ Indians is not only the pride they feel in their 
own religion, but the very nature of that religion. For 
pantheism is a mo>t subtle, plausible, and all-embracing 
system, which may profess to inchido Christianity itself 
as one of the phenomena of the universe. An eminent 
Hindu is reporterl to have said, ‘ We Hintli'iH biive no 
^<‘d of conversio n ;_we__ace- Clitistians and more TImn'“ 
Ul iristi.ai Ufc-glTcadv.^ “ 

In short, it is the old story. Pride and self-complacency 
are the chief ob-staeles to the entrance of truth into the 
human mind. We go to the Hindus with a true revelation 
and the good news of God’s love and good-will towards 
them in becoming incarnate for their sakes, and we find 
that they claim to have possessed a true revelation of 
their own, incarnations of their own, and a more excellent 
way of salvation suited to themselves, long before Europe 
had any revealed religion at all. 
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\ oouM i-rococd to out otlu-r -rent hindrances in 
llic Hindu., tliemsclve-s such a., their peculiar nu-nfal con- 
stilulion. their inoapahility of appreeiatin- histr.rical facts 
flieir api>ot,te for wild le-onds and monstrous eva-^era- 
Uons. their natural dislike to the doctrine of sauetitication 
as the only evidence of regeneration; but it is time for 
me to cotno nearer home, and to direct attention to the 
himlrances arising from our a,rn xelf.complaceury, our own 
pn.lf rn our own honstal nririzndou. 

Let me begin with the pride of race. It is now well 

knoun Unit, notwithstanding the recent demonstration of 

the original oneness of the Indo-Aryan and English races 

there IS at pre.sent little or no social blending between 

the rulers and the ruled in India. Roll. Imlians and 

iM.gl.shmen may he c.iually in fault, and each lays the 

hlnme up<ui the other; but the simple fact is, that Indians 

and Ltiglishinen keep as distinct from each other as oil 

and water. Lven Christianity docs not overcome this race 

leebng. It is. indi-ed, generally m ktiowledged that if a 

Inghly-ediicated Rrahman kr.mies a Christian, and thereby 

• on^ttits to sit at table with Christians, ho ought to be 

a.lmitlcd into the best European society, but the pride of 

laoe IS generally too strong for the sense of duty and I 

bar that as a matter of fact, few English homes, except 

tliose of the missionaries, are really opened to hi-rh-caste 
eonvcrLi. ® 

Iluis if arises tliat well-bred men, who are quite our own 
equals m rank and edueation, are deterred from an open 
profession of Christianity through the want ofnny respect- 
able ctrclc of society to which they can be admitU-d in the 
adopM religion. If the force of conviction compels them 
to seek biiptism at any sacrifice, they are instantly oxcom- 
inumcatc.l by their own community, and then, if no mis¬ 
sionary family bo near, have no choice except to live alone 

pu up with the society of low-born native converts, 
with whom perhaps, they have nothing in common but 
their adopted faith. 


/ 
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'IMien there is the prid e of knowled sp?. The Eng lisl^ jti 
India must, of course, be conseio us o f the ir sup eriority in 
m’iTTzatioir-Tntd^scTentifiC’kuouTedij'e, but. they briu" di.— 
credit •on Christianity and. liuider the missionary causf 
\\^ien they take no pains, to-couceal theii' contempt for 
'Ilmdus and ^luhammadans; and, forgetting that India 
uas given to us to elevate rather than to liuniiliate, make 
tbein feel their own inferiority too kcenlv. 

But perhaps the greatest hindrance arising from our¬ 
selves is the pride of religion. We cannot glory too mucli 
in our possession of the Gospel of Christ. Go<l forbid that 
we should not glory in what we believe to be the onl^ 
power of Grxl unto salvation to Jew, Grec-k, Hindu, ami 
Muhammadan 1 But if our love for our Gospel truth 
leads us to shut our eyes to the elements of truth that 
underlie all false religions, how arc we even to approach 


those religions, much less bring any force of argument 
to bear upon them ? 

The mis.-^ionary who goes to a hcliover in the Kujun or | | 
the Veda with the Holy Bihle in his hand, has no choice ! I 
but flTsearch diligently for a common standpoint. ‘ Any- * 
thing in your liible,’ the Musalmau will say, ‘ which j 
agrees with my Kuriin I will accept, otherwise I will not 1 
even listen to it.* The same language will be held bv 
the Hindu with reganl to the Vc*da. It may, indoed, shock 
Christians in this Christian country of ours to think of 
our missionaries placing the Bihle on the same platform 
with the Kuran and the Veda; but there is really no 
alternative. 


Young and enthusiastic missionaries must not be sur¬ 
prised, nor must we in England blame them, if they arc 
forced to imitate St. Paul — to become I^Iuslims to the 
Muslims, Hindus to the Hindus (without, however, giving 
up one iota of the truth which they themselves hold), iii 
order that both Muslims and Hindus may be won over to 
Christ. 

And is there really no common ground for the Christian 
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luisjiionarv, the Miiltamiuaclau, and tlio Hindu to t>tnnd 
upon ? An* tlu ro not certain root-ideas in all roliffions 
which hoar testimony to the oriifinal truth communicated 
to niaiikiiul? Hinduism, at any rate, may he shown to 
he a sy.stem which, on a solid basis of pantheism, has 
l>rouc>lit to;rcllKT almost every idea in relitjion and philo- 
sojihy that the world has ever known. Kven some o f the 
^ ^reato-t tr uths otLCJiristiauitv-are tlieie,- 
perverted, caiiealurcJ, and buried under superstition, errpr, 
;ind idolatry. 

And is it not a proof of the Divine origin of Chrisliaiiit}', 
ami its adaptation to humanity in eveiv (piarter of the 
glolie, that some of its grandest and most o'scntial dogmas, 
and, so to speak, its root-ideas, do indeed lie at the root of 
all r 4 digioiis. and explain the problems of life which sagos 
and philoso])liers in all ages of the worhl have vainly at¬ 
tempted to solve? Is it not the faet that alt the gropings 
alter truth, all the religious instinets, faeulties, eravings, 
and aspirations of the human race which struggle to e.x- 
pross themselves in the false religions of the world, find 
tlieir only true ex))res.'ion aud fuUilment—their only com¬ 
plete satisfaction—in Ciivi stianity ? 

When I began tHc study ot Hinduism, I imagined that 
certain elementary Christian eoneoptions—such as the 
katherhiMHl of (Jod, the Ilrolherhood of (lod, and the 
indwelling of (Jod in the human heart—were not to be 
found tliore, but a closer examination has enabled mo to 
deti'ct not only these, but almost every other rudimentary 
idea of our holy religion. They are nearly all to he found 
in Hinduism, like portions of adamantine granite beneath 
piles of shifting sedimentary strata, and they ought to be 
eagerly searched for by the missionary as a basis for his 
own superstructure. 

> / Hinduism, in fact, is a mere general expression, invented 
by Europeans for all the innumerable phases of jMintheistic 
worship which exist in India. And, verily, I believe that 
much has yet to be done before all the shapes, and, so 
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to speak, dissolving views of this Protean system are 
thoroughly comprehended. 

At any rale, we students of India (including missionary 
students) have not as yet produced, though we are trying 
to do so—witness the series of books just published by 
the Christian Knowledge Society —any thoroughly ex¬ 



haustive and trustworthy account of Hinduism. 'We have 
not suflicientiy studied it in its own s;iered Sanskrit. We 
under-estimate its conii>rehensiveuess, its receptivity, its 
subtle compromising spirit, its reeupemtive hydra-like vi¬ 
tality; and we are too much given to include the whole 
system uiulcr sweeping expressions, such as ‘heathenism’ 
or ‘idolatry,’ as if every idea it contains was to be eradi¬ 
cated root and branch. 

Again, our religious ]>nde will operate prejudicially to 
the missi.juary cause if it leads us to expect a complete 
and univeisai adoption of our own form of English 
Christianity. We cannot imlced glory too much in our 
loved Clnireh of England, in her orgiinization and her 
Book of Common Prayer; hut is our zeal altogether 
jiccording to knowledge if we attempt to force the Act 
of Uniformity with loo iron a hand on all our Indian 
fellow-subjects? Depend upon it, that when the fulness 
of time arrives, and the natives of India evcrj'where 
oiwnly accept Christianity, they will construct for it a 
setting of their own. And bearing in mind that our 
religion originated in the East, and that the Bible itself 
is a thoroughly Eastern book, we shall not only expect, 
but joyfully acijuiescc in an Indian framework for Indian 
Christianity. 

I will merely allude to two other obvious hindrances 
which beset the missionary cause in India ,—1 mean our 
own divisions and our own inconsistencies. As to the 
first, after travelling from KasmTr to Capo Comorin, 
I am able to certify that I have found, as a general 
rule, Christians of all denominations working together 
harmoniously, and forgetting in their conlUct with a 
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(•oniiiK>n foo tlioir own eoiiflicU of ojiinioii in unessential 
inaltiTs. 

Still, ■jravc ililferences liave recently arisen in some 
localities; and I venture to submit that it may be well 
not to forget that in the lirst struggles of Christianity 
with the paganism of the Roman Empire, the one mark 
by which all Christians were singled out from the rest 
of (he world was their love for each other. ‘See how 
these Christians love one another.’ 

As to our iiieonsistoncies, let me quote the same mem¬ 
ber of the Brahma Samaj. ‘Why,’ he says, ‘do you not 
make more Christians among the respectable chisses of 
society? Because there is little to recommend itself in 
your Christianity. Does it make your merchuuls hoiic-l 
men ? Are their goods pure and unadulterated ? Does it 
make your soldiers polite and moral?' 

It is sjitisfnctory, however, to note, as I have lately 
done, that although some professing Christians may still 
walk as if they were the enemies of the Cross of Christ, 
ni) glaring scandals are now common in India. Nor can 
it he said of us by the natives, as it was to Mr. Terry (the 
first English clergyman, I believe, who ever visited India) 
in i616. ‘ Christian religion devil religion ; Christian much 
drunk, Christian much do wrong, Christian much beat, 
Christian much abuse others.’ 

And surely there is comfort in the thought that our 
hindrances in India under our own friendly rule arc not 
greater than the ohstaeles in Europe under the hostile 
Roman Empire; nor are they greater anywhere than they 
always have been cveiywhere and may be expected to 
continue. And is it not the case that a steadily advancing 
cause thrives best vindcr impediments, and that success is 
only the last stop in a series of failures, difficulties, and 
discouragements ? 

At any rate, it is certain that men may hinder and men 
may impede, but the living waters of the river of God’s 
truth will flow on for ever. Nay more, it is certain 
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tliat though banior and i.mbankiiieDt may obstruct their 
course, the beaped-up waters will only gather strength 
and volume, till, with accumulated force, they spread 
themselves irresistibly over every region of the habitalde 
globe 


’ Tlic abo%-e was <lelivcred as an addrtrss at a Missionary Congress )ield 
in Oxford un %iny 2, 1H77. 




INDIAN MUHAMMADANISM IN ITS RELATION 
TO CHRISTIANITY, AND THE PROSPECTS OE 
AIISSIONARY ENTERPRISE TO^YAUDS IT'. 


Is my tnivcls In.lia, I repont^dly d from 

Hindu t<i Mus^iilman \dacos of worsiup. and my s|)iril. 
trouilU'd l)y tlu> hi.K'Ous idol.atry \vitm‘j=sid in tlio tcinpK's 
of Vishnu and ^iva, was instantly tmmuiillizoJ hy tlm 
scvorc anti-syn)holism conspicuous in all llu> surroundings 
of Mulmmmsulan nioj^quos. 

It Is trm* tliat the trnnfsitioii a little tno ahvupl. 
Tin- atmosphere and aspect of the mosipie seemed to strike, 
me with a sudden chill; I appeared to have .jumind I rum 
tropical glare to Aretic ieo. But when 1 lieheld the 
ciunest hearing of liluslims proslniting themselves in 
adoration on tiie cold stone, and apparently worshipping 
Cod in spirit, if not in truth, I felt that there was 
nothing in the outward appeamnee of either building or 
worshippers incompatible with the sjiirit of Cliristian 
prayer. Nay more—I felt as I watched the devout Mus¬ 
lims, that I also might have pmyed iu the same place in 
my own way, and even learnt from them to pray with 
more solemnity and reverence of manner than 1 hud ever 


before practised. 

On such occasions I frequently asked myself the ques¬ 
tion_How is it that the attitude of Islam towards Chris¬ 

tianity is far more hopelessly hostile than that ot tlio 
other two great false systems of the world, Brahmanism 


' Speech at the Crojrdon Church Congras. October 1S77. 
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arid Biuldhisiju? Have we not ivad of hundreds and 
thousands of Hindus and Buddhists converted by Chris¬ 
tian ^Vlissionaries ? but where are the Muslims? Whv is 
it that so few ^rulianimadans arc found to jfivc jjlorv to 
God in the knowledge of Clirist? We arc verily cfuiltv 
concerning forty-one millions of our Indian brethren, and 
we are hountl to search and try our wa3's, and see where 
our fault lies. 

In the first place, how do we meet the present intolerant 
hearinjr of Islam towards other reliifions? Our (lovcrn- 
nient is wisely ncuti':il. but in our Missionary vflni-ts aiv 
wc not inclined to fight Islam witli its own wi*a])onV dc* 
we not sometimes oppose intolerance bv iulolerance? 

There is, I admit, a false and tme toleraiiee. lJut do 
we bear with all that wc can, and denounce as little as wc 
can in a system whose founder, however lioreely intolerant 
of idolaters, never denounced the Founder of our own 
religion? 

In an excellent worlc by a faithful ]\Iissionary, recently 
published*. I find it advocated that the altitude of Chris¬ 
tianity towards the religions of India ought to be one of 
true intolerance. And what is his reason ? ‘ Because,’ 

he says, ‘ there is none other nninc under heaven but one, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.’ 

But need we give up one iota of this precious truth, 
because we welcome everything good in ISIiihanimad's sys¬ 
tem, and because we bold that we can best overcome the 
uncompromising intolerance of modern iVIusHms by con¬ 
fronting it with the charity and forbearance of our Lord 
Himself, and the first Missionaries, His Apostles? 

Let us never forget that however bitter the feelings of 
hostility now displayed by the followers of Mulininmnd 
towards the followers of Christ, the attitude of Muhammad 
himself towards Christ Himself and the Gospel, as ex¬ 
hibited in the Kiirau, was not only tolerant, but friendly 


* Robwn's ‘Hindnism, and iU relation to CbrisUanitj,* p. 297. 
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suid rcvorontiol IikIochI, the more I have reflected on 
the present want of success in winninjf Mnsalmans to onr 
own most Indy faith, the more surprise have I felt that 
wo do not ofloner atlvance to meet them on the common 
<;ronnd which holon<ff! to the Bible and the Kuran—that 
wo do not ofloner remind them that the Knriin itself 
exalts Christ above humanity and teaches a manifold 
connexion between Islam and the Gospel. 

We oufjht to bear in mind that the people we call 
Muhammadans call themselves iVfuslims, that is, persons 
who wore tauf'ht hy iSIuhnmmad to believe that sjilvatiou 
consists in holdinj^ as cardinal doctrines the Unity of God, 
ami rcsif^natinn to Ilis Will. Miihainmad himself never 
claimed to he the originator of these doctrines, and never 
allowed them to he cabl'd hy his name. lie was, in hi.« 
own view of his own mission, the latest of four prophets 
(the others hi'ing Moses, Klias, and Christ), who were all 
Ibllowors of Abraham, the (rue founder of the doctrine of 
Islam*, and were all Muslims, because all |)rcached the 
Unity of God and submission to Ili.s Will. 

O for more of the wisdom and coumo'e of the "reat 
Aposllo ol the (fonlilcsJ Were he nt this moment un- 
I’ohlinjj helore tlie iinscarehable riches of Cliristj 

* Sir Williiuii Muir (p. 157 of bin cxorllent work, ‘The Ufo of MMioniet’) 

KhowB thfti no vxfiTtxssiou litlw tho Jowi/ih or Chrittinn Scrip* 

lures fvtr cHttijiCMl the Jl|>s i»f Muhnuimiul other than UiaI of iiuplidt 
rvvereiico. Iloth ^Jews and ClifisUans, however, arc rcpeAtodly nccuted 
•if having falNifuMi certain Xetia (soo Kurun, SQra II. 39, 134). 

IslXiu wa'* really an illegitimate child of Judaism, and Miihamnuu) ow«l 
much of the Kteriiness of his iiionuthoisni to (he tenclnng of the Jews. 
ChriKtiAus M well m Jews aix* Btyknl in the Kuriln ' ikk»|iIo of the Book/ 
llie iVntAteuch, and sometimes tho wholo Ohl Testaincut, is called Taur&i, 
and the New TosUuiieut Injil. All three—tho Law, tho Gi^pcl, and 
Kuran—aro KjMikcii of ns tho Word of God, and belief in them is enjoined 
oil |>ain of licll, but the KuriUi. According to Muhammad, was the Utoit 
revelation. See KurAn, Snm III. 2 ; V. 5a. Tho rairaculoiu birth of 
Christ ifl nji«<Ttc<t in Sftm III. 40^42. 

* Muhammml always called Abraham Iho first of Muslims, IhIAiu and 
Muslim are from the same Arabic root mUamOp ugiitfying 'to submit to 
iio<re Will/ "to trust in God/ 
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would he not begin by saying, ‘ I also, like Abraham, am 
a ^Iiislim. I believe as strongly as you do in the Unity of 
(jod. I resign myself as submissively as you do to the 
Will of God. Whatsoever things are good, are tnie, are 
lovely, are of good report in your system, I think on them, 
I accept tliem, I welcome them, nay more, I call on you to 
hold them fast’? 

And ought not every Missionary to begin by meeting 
the Muslim on the ground of his own Kuran, for the verv 
reason that he may more effectually combat its soul- 
destroying errors. 

I fear that the present position of the Church Militant 
on earth is making cowards of us all. We shrink from 
Unitarian Islam xs if we dreaded the infection of a disease 
easily communicated. We are living in the midst of ma¬ 
larious influences —some outside, some insi.le our camp, 
livery man suspect.s the soundness of his neiglihours re¬ 
ligious opinions. What excites especial alarm in our 
Indian Mission-fields is the spread of theistic and pan¬ 
theistic ideas among educated natives. Even the relio-ioos 
atmosphere of Europe is believed to be largely impre«-. 
Dated with the subtle germs of many forms of dcistic and 
materialistic philosophy. In our dread of wandering un¬ 
guardedly into the neighbourhood of these contagious 
errors we are doubtless rightly careful to hike our stand 
firmly on the sure foundation of the divinity of God the 
Son. But ought wo on that account to insist less forcibly 
on the doctrines of God’s Fatherhood and of Christ’s 
humanity which equally lie at the very foundation of 
sound Cliristiatiity ? 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood if I venture as a 
layman deferentially to inquire why it is that nearly 
evcty sermon I have heard for many years, whether in 
India or England, has been eloquent of God the Son- 
few sermons of God the Father, and God the Holy Spirit? 
Why 18 Christ so constantly held up to believers ami 

E 
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;is tlic* one CJoJ—so rarely as the ^lan ^IcJiator 
leadinj; ns l>v one Spirit unto the Tathcr? 

Wo cannot, iiuleod, wonder that deeply religions Chris¬ 
tians should concentrate their affections on the Saviour of 
the world. Nor can they render to the world s Redeemer 
more love than is His duo. Yet it seems to me that in 
conihatin*^ Hnitarianism in onr Indian brethren wc may 
jiossihly ourselves he lairly charged with lapsin'? into n 
subtle form of Unitarianism, if we habitually place the 
One ^lediator in the position of the One God. 

Let me not be mistaken. I trust no one believes mort‘ 
lirmly than I do in the necessity for insistinj? on Christ’s 
Divine nature. But I am persuaded that if wc would 
achieve more success in our Missionary dealinj?s with Mu- 
haminadans, onr first care should be to convince them that 
Christianity alone satisfies the yearning? of the human 
heart for mediation and atonement, because Christianity 
alone presents us with the One perfect Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

For if Muslims admit that their own prophet believed 
himself to be an imi>erfoct man who needed every day to 
pray Ibr the pardon of his own sins*, they are on that very 
account more likely to be impressed with the conli'ast, 
when wc set before them Christ tis the One perfect Re¬ 
presentative of onr race,—the One divine Mediator whose 
atonement was efficient, because Ho w’as in all points 
tempted like as wc are, yet without sin. 

Depend upon it that in seekinj? to win Muslims to the 
true fiiith, we require to cultivate more of the wisdom of 
the serpent. We require to creep into their hearts by a 
frank admission of the Unity of the Godhead, and of the 
excellence of Muhammad’s teaching in regard to this and 
other doctrines. We may then perhaps induce them to 
meet us half-way—to relax a little of their stern mono¬ 
theism—to concede that sinful man’s necessity may .have 


* See Kurftiii SQm XLVllI. a* 
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acted, like a prism on to exhibit a triple manifes¬ 

tation of the One God; and so may cautiouslv, tenderly, 
gradually, lead them on to a fidl sense of the comi>lex 
existence of the Almighty lleing Who created us in His 
own Image, and to an unqualified acceptance of the great 
central dogma of our Church. But even when wo have 
brought the need of an eveiliving Mediator and eternal 
Paraclete home to their hearts, we may wisely hesitate 
to force upon them, before they are able to Ix-ar it, the 
aoceptanee of merely ecclesiastical terms not found in our 
Bible. 

I know that we members of the Church of England are 
rightly jealous for the term 'I'riiiity. I know that half 
the Sundays of the ecclesiastical year remind us of our 
Trinitarian creed. I know, too, that we rightly fence 
round our great central doctrine with every possible eccle¬ 
siastical ssifeguard. But in our first elforts for the con¬ 
version of ^fuslims, %ve shall he e(pially right to hear in 
mind that the language of the Bible prccetled the Book 
of Common Prayer, that Christ Himself declared the first 
of the commandments to be, ‘The Lord our Gotl is One 
Lord,’ that in the first Article of our Church, and in all 
our Creeds, the Unity of the Godhead is asserU-d before 
the triple Personality. 

Before I conclude let me express a doubt whether we 
Christians, who claim divine inspiration for tlie Bible, 
believed by us to be the only true Word of God, delivered 
tlirough the minds of men, are quite as fair as we ought 
to be towards the hook believed by Muhammadans to be 
a record of tbe actual words of the Almighty. 

In travelling from Kas-mir to Cape Comorin, I scarcely 
met a single Missionary who professe<l himself conversant 
with the language in which the Kuran is written. His 
chief knowledge of the book, held to be the direct word 
of God by forty-one millions of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
is derived from translations made by Christians who utterly 
disbelieve even its partial inspiration. 

n 2 
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jroreovor, Althou^'h inmimcraWf* commontanos on tlie 
Knr.ln liavo hoeu written in Arabic by pious Muslims, 
uol a single one is generally studied by our Missionaries, 
nor has a single oue ever been translated iuto English*, 
nor do our Missionaries think of aoeepting any other 
interpretations of difficult passages than those given by 
unbelieving Christians. 

I ask then what should we think of Indian Musaim.ans 
if, after organizing a mission to convert England to Islam, 
they were to send us Missionaries who judged of our Bible 
not from their own knowledge of the original text, or even 
of our own English translation, but from translations into 
Indian languages made by unbelieving Muslims? 

Or o<Tain, if Musalmiin controversialists were to inter- 
pret all the difficulties of our sacrerl Scriptures, not from 
the point of view of such Christian writers as Butler, 
Pearson, or Hooker, but from that of hostile Muslim 
commentators ? 

One reflection more before I conclude. If only the self- 
deluded but fervent-spirited Muhammad, whose whole soul 
w:;s stirred within him when he saw his fellow-townsmen 
wholly given to idolatry, had been brought into associa¬ 
tion with the purer forms of Christianity—if ho had ever 
listened to the true ring of the Gosnel—if, from the 
examples which crossed his path he had formed a cor¬ 
rect ideal of the religion of Christ, he might have died 
a martyr for the truth, Asia might have numbered her 
millions of Christians, and the name of a Saint ^luhammad 
might have been recorded in the calendar of our Book ol 
Common Prayer. 

As it was, nlasl the only Christianity presented to the 
Arab enthusiast, thirsting for the well of living water, was 

‘ Tho two Arabic Commontariu of highewt reputo, and ind!<i)«nuble 
for a right undoratandiug of tho KurAn, ara thooo of Zamaklitliari and 
lUidliSwI, tho latU-r oapccially valuablo for grammatical and historical 
explanations. There are cxooUont editions of these Commentaries by 
Lees and FleLichor, but no English translation. Two other well known 
Commontarica are by tho two jaUtu’d-dlns. 
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tlint adiiUcitition of the truth prevalent in the scvontli 
eentury, which he believed it his mission to supplant hv 
:i ]mrer system. It has somewhere been affirmed that the 
religion of Jesus, and the prcce])ts of the Gospel, may be 
found scattered piecemeal through the pages of the Kunm. 
What should rather be alleged is that the religion of a 
spurious Jesus, and the precepts of a spurious Gospel, may 
be extracted from such parts of Muhammad’s pretcndetl 
revelations as were communieatetl to him by the Ibllowers 
'N)f a debsised form of Christian doctrine. 

Think, then, of the dilferenee in the present condition 
of the Asiatic world, if the fire of Muhammad’s clorpienee 
had been kindled, and the force of his personal inlluence 
exerted on the side of veritable Christianity. 

Ought not this thought to intensify the sense of ro- 
sponsihility in those of us who are living among Mu¬ 
hammadans? What examples are Christians setting- in 
Muhaminadaii countries? What iilcal of Cliristianit v are 
they presenting to millions of Muslims in our own Indian 
territories ? 

It is I fear too true that the pages of the Kunin are 
ever presenting to the pious Musalman yearning like our¬ 
selves for a perfect Mediator, the image of a counterfeit 
Christ and a counterfeit Gospel; yet the spuriousness of 
the copy will not he so clearly manifested by argument 
and controversy as by the exhibition of a true reflection 
of the Divine Original in the lives, acts, ami words of 
Christian men. 
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TIIK TIIUHK KKLIfJIONS OF INDIA COMPAUKI) 
AVITU KACII OTHER AND AVITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Lkt me bec'in by declaring my conviction tliat the 
time is approachin«f, if not already arrived, when all 
thoughtful Christians will have to reconsider their po¬ 
sition, and. so to speak, readjust themselves to their 
altered environments. 

Re it observed, I do not say readjust their most holv 
faith—not the doctrines once for all delivered to the 
saints, wliieli cannot change one iota w’ith cham'ino- cir- 
cumstanees—but readjjist themselves and their own per¬ 
sonal views. All the inhabitants of the globe are being 
rapidly drawn together by facilities of communication, 
and St. Paul’s grand saying, that God has made all na¬ 
tions of the earth of one blood, is being brought home 
to us more forcibly every day. 

Steam-presses, railroads, electric telegraphs, telephones, 
arc producing elfects quite without a parallel in the re- 
cortls of the past, and imposing on us Englishmen, the 
principal colonizers of the world, new duties and respon¬ 
sibilities. 

A mighty stir and upheaving of thought is shaking 
the foundations of ancient creeds to their very centre; 
and those not reared on the living Rock are tottering 
and ready to fall. Thinkers, speakers, and writers, Chris¬ 
tian and anti-Christian, throughout Eurojie, America, and 
Asia, are eagerly interchanging ideas on all the unsolved 
problems that have for ages baffled the powers of the 
human mind 
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Christians, whether they will or no, are foree<l to refj:aril 
the most sacretl Cjuestions as admitting of other |)oints ol 
view besides their own. Christianity itself is tested like 
everything else—its time-honoured records placed (so to 
speak) in the crucible; its cherished dogmas submitted to 
that potent solvent. Reason. 

Muslims, Brahmans, ParsTs, and even Buddhists and 
Coiifuciaiiisls, no longer ignore our Bible, prescnte<l to 
lliem in their own languages. Intelligent and tnluciiteil 
adherents of these creeds arc found to look upon Chris¬ 
tianity with respect, though they regard it from their own 
respective stand-point^, and examine it by the light of 
their own hereditiry knowledge and traditional doctrines. 

In fact, a conviction is everywhere deepening in men’s 
minds, that it is becoming rgore :’ad i.»ore the duty f>f all 
the nations of the world to study each other; to imjuiro 
into and compare each other’s systems of belief; to avoid 
cx()ressions of contempt in sjK'aking of the sincere and 
earnest believers in any creed ; and to search <liligently 
whether the principles and doctrines which guide their 
own faith and practice rest on the true foundation or not. 

And thus we have arrived at an important epoch in the 
history of the human race. Thoughtful men in the Ea.^t 
and West are fairly trying to understand each other’s 
opinions, and impartially weighing all that can be siiid in 
favour of every religion op]>osed to their own. 

And we Christians are taking the lead, and setting the 
example. We arc labouring to translate our own Holy 
Scrijitures into all the languages of the world. We are 
sparing no expense in printing and distributing them 
lavishly. We are saying to unbelievers everywhere : ‘ Read, 
mark, learn,* judge for yourselves. 

But thio is not all. We are doing for the adherents 
of other religious systems what they are slow to do for 
themselves. We are printing, editing, translating, and 
])ublishiDg the ancient books which claim to bo the in¬ 
spired repositories of their several creeds. And thus to us 
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Christinn?« is mainly duo that now, for the first time, it is 
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|)()ssililf for the adluTfiits of the four chief anta^'onisfic 
•systems prevalent in the world—Christianity. BrsihiTianisin, 
Buddhism, and Isliim—to study each other’s dogmas in the 
books held s;icrod hv each. 

Here. then, we have before ns four sets of books. First, 
and iti the forefront, onr own II»>ly Bible. All honour to 
ojir Bible Soeietv! this sacral book, wliich we hope may 
one dav be eanied into every corner of the jflobe, lias 
already been tnuislated into 210 lanjiuages; ami if we in¬ 
clude the labours of other soeicties, ay6 difierent versions 
of it exist. Seeondly, the Veila. a wonl mi-aninj' knom^ 
ledge, on which Brfdimanism rests. There are four Veilas 
(namely, Bijr, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva, written in an 
ancient ft>rrn of Sanskrit), each eontainiii" three divisions 
— Mantra, Bnllimana. and Upani^had—nearly all of which 
have hcen edited and nearly all tnuislated. Besi<les the 
four Vedas, there ore the ciffhteen I’uriinas which con¬ 
stitute the hiblo of popular Ilindriism. Thiitlly, we have 
the Tri-pilaka, or three Imskets, that Is, the tlirce c*)llec- 
tions of writinffs on which Buddhism rests (written in an 
ancient lan;;uji«fe of the Sanskrit family, calletl Pfili). Three 
im|)oi'tant portions of these collections have been edited by 
European scholars, and recently translated into Enjflish. 
They are calliHl the Dhamma-padi}, ‘Precepts of Law;’ 
SnUa-mpiVit, ‘ oeeiisionnl discourses Jdtoka, ‘ previous 
births of (he Buddha,’ Fourthly, wo have the Kurfm, in 
Arabic, a word meaning ‘ the book to be read by all,' on 
which, ns every one knows, Islam rests, and of wliich Sale's 
excellent English translation has been long available. 

I now give specimens of select passages from the Veda 
and Puraiias, from the Tri-pitaka, and from the Kurnn. 

From the Atharva-Vetla (IV. 16). 

I Tho mighty VArui^ft, who rule* Above, look* down 

^U|>oii thofo worldj, hb kingilom, aa if cIoao ni hand. 

Wlion men imagine they do ought by etoolth, be knowi it. 
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Xo one can or walk, or softly glide along. 

Or hide in dark rcce&^, or Inrk in secret cell; 

The God detects him, and his conduct 

T\to persons may devii^e some plot, together sitting 

In private and alone, but hf, the king, is there— 

A tiurd—and secs it all. This boundless earth is his, 

Hix the vast sky, whose depth no mortal e’er can fathom. 
Both oceans line) a place within bis btnly, yet 
In that small )>ool he lies conUined. Whoe’er should dec 
Far, far beyond the sky, would not e.<cape his grasp, 

His mc^ngers descend, for ever traversing 
Tills world and scatiiiing with a tliou.sand eyes iU innmt-s. 
WTiate'er exibU within tlib earth, and all within the sky, 
Vea, all that Is beyond, the mighty king perceives. 


From the Katlia Ujianishad {Vulli 2), 

i The g<KN), the plcoh.'iiit, these arc se|>arate emls. 
TJie one or other all mankind purnue. 

But those who seek the goixl, alone nru blest. 

Tlie carclcx.*? youth, by lust of gain dtcoivod, 
Knows but one world, uuc Ufo; Ui him the Now 
Alone exibU, the Future Is a dream, 

TJio highest aim of knowledge u the soul; 

This U a miracle, beyond the kun 
Of common mortals, thought of though it be. 

And variously explained by skilful tcachen. 

\V]v> guiim thb knowledge is a marvel too; 

He lives above the cares—the griefs and joys 
Of time and sense—nocking to pciietrute 
TIic fathomless unborn eternal essence, 
r llie slayer thinks lie sLiys, the slmn 
) Believes himself dcstroyuil, the thoughts of both 
I Are false, the soul suo’ivea, nor kills, nor dies; 
*Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
TliO *i;ivtitest, infinitely small, yet vast. 

Asleep, yet rentloKs, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies—ever bodilesa^ 

Tliink not to gra’ip ii by tho reasoning mind; 

The wicked no'er can know it: soul alone 
Knows soul, to none but soul is soul revealed. 


From the Vishnu-purana (V. 23). 

Lord of the Univerao, the only refuge 
Of livlog beings, the alleviator 
Of poio# the beneiactor of mankind, 
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SIlow mo thy f.»vour anJ cJoliver me 
Knun evil ; O creator of tho worM, 

Maker of all that hai< been ami will bo» 
or all that luove.H afi«l ui iinmovahle. 

Wi>rthy nf pnii<e, I cuino U* my refuge, 

Ib aouiulug all Attachment Ui tho wurM. 

fur fuliicvs felicity— 

Evtinclioii of my:^'lf. al>ior{itioti into thco. 

From the Tri*pi1aka {Ditirrma-pathi). 

Omrjucr a man who never givts* l»y gifts; 

SuUlue untruthful men hy truthfulius>; 

Vamiuish an angry man hy genth ne«8 ; 

Anti overcoiiic the evil man by gootlric^n, 

Tlio follotvinjf is a proplieev from the Lnlita-vistam of 
what tlie linthlhu was to tlo fur tiie world (tnuislutcd b) 
DjvJohii Aiuir). 

Th«' worhl of tnen and to Idev, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy Ahall preach— 

A Law of }<talnlcM rightcousne«A. 

By him Nhall Mtlforing men Iw freed 

Fn»in weftkneiM. Hicknoa^, pain, and grief, 

From all the ills Ahall hml relief 
^S*hk'h hativd, love, illusion, breed. 

HIh hand Ahall lot>!io the chuin!i of all 
Who groan in flcahly bond* confinixH 
With healings touch the wounds Ahall bind 
Of ihone whom |>fdn*K sharp arrow>9 gull. 

r 

II iH |Kktoiii wortli nhall put U> flight 
Tlic* dull flftay of lenilcn cleutb 
Which hclpIcM int^Ttals’ vihioti Hhroudji, 

And clear their intclloctnal sight. 

t 

By him nhall men who, now untaught, 

In devious |)aths of error stray. 

Bo LhI b) find a ]>erfect way^ 

To final calm at last bd brought. 


From the Tri-pitaka (Sufffi-ntpdfay 

How can a man who has fallen into a river, haring Ikottomleai water 
nnci a Hwlfl'flowing current, being himself carriod away, and following the 
cuiTont, cause otheni to croas it f 
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As one, skilful. .-itUnlivv. an-l aojii.-vintcj wieh the nio.lc of ^^tc-eriii'', 
going on board a strong ship proridcd with o;irs and ru.I.JorR, causes by 
means of it many others to cross the ocean; even so he who has attained 
the knowledge of religious paths, being devoted to meditation, very lean.e-d. 
and of an unmoved nature, can teach others who listen with attentive e.-vrs 
to his pre-aching. 

Drinking of the water of a life of seclusion and of the water of sub- 
jagating the passions, drinking also of the pUa-ant h. Verago called th.’ 
{lerccption of truth, one becomes freed from emotion and sin. 

Thou art the Buddlia. thou art the Teacher, thou art the Vaucjiiidi. r of 
the evil one thou art the Sago; having cut off all thought, and 

crosseil the sea of repeated births, thou hast t.akcn over tlie.^u beings to the 
other shore. 


From the* Kiiran (Chaj)tcTs II, VIII). 

To God belongeth the east, and the west; tlH-rcfe.rv. wliiihersoever ye 
ttim to pray, there is the face of God ; for G 0 .I is omnipresent, and 
omniscient. And when he dccreetb a thing, he only n-aith unto it, ■ Be,’ 
aad it lA. 

Tlw Jc^va RAV, the Chri5tian0 arc grouotM on nothing, and tlie Chmtinn^ 
suy, The Jew« are t^rounJed on iiothing; yxt they both rv;ul the scrijiturea. 
But G<xJ »hall judge Wtween them on the day of the reRurrvetiou concern* 
ing tijat about which they u<iw di^greo. 

Verily the true believers are those whoAo hearts fear when God h 
fMentioned, and whose faith increoseth when hU rigUB arc rehearsed unto 
them, and who trust In their Lord; who obseno the stated times of 
prayer, and give alnis out of that which wo have bcAtowod on ihetn. 
These arc really belioTcre. They shall have su|>erior degrees of felicity 
with their Lord, and forgivcDe«». and an honourable jK>sitioft. 

O true believers f answer God and his apostle, w*hen ho inviteth you unto 
tliat which giveth you lifo; and know that God gooth betwevu a man and 
his heart, and that before him ye shall be assembled. 

0 true believers I deceive not God and his a|>ostlc, neither vioUte your 
faith, aguifiMt your o^vn knowledge. And know that your wealth and your 
children are a temptation unto you, and that with God there is a great 
reward. f 

HaviiferSl len, these books before us, it is clear that we 
ought not to (IcspLse documcDts held sacred by our fellow- 
creatures, as if they were too contemptible even to be 
glanced at from the elevated position on which wc stand. 
Rather are we bound to follow the example of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles—who, speaking to Gentiles, did 
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not ilononncc tlicm as atlici<;ts or idolaters, but apiieab'd to 
them as Aturtoaij^oreffTtpoi's. very Ood-fearing-; and even 
ijuoted line of their own poets in support of a Christian 
truth—and who, wrilini; to Christians, enjoined them not 
to shut their eyes to anything true, honest, just, pure, 
lovfly, uud yf good report, wlrerever it was to bo found; 
but lliat if ihoro was any virtue anywhere, or any praise 
anywhere, they were to tlunk on these things. 

And have not we Englishmen, in particular, to whose 
rule India has been eoinmifted, special opportunitic.s and 
respousihllilies. brought as we are there into immediate 
eontact with tliese three principal religious systems — 
Ihalimanisin, lluddhism, and I>lam? 

Let us look for a moment at any modern map of India. 
The first glance shows us that it is not one country but 
many. Nor has it one race, language, and religion, but. 
many raee.s, languages, and religions. Mr. R. N. Cust, 
late a distinguished member of the llengal Civil Service, 
and a member of the Legislative Council at Calcutta, has 
recently puldishcil a map of India (including all the ter¬ 
ritories subject to llrilish imjierial authority) in which 
tile boundaries of all the langimgos are marked out. It 
is accoinpanied by n table which classifies the languages 
under eigdit heads. These are as follow:—(i) Aryan, 20; 
(2) Dravidian, 12 ; (5) Kolnrian, 7 ; (4) Tibeto-Burman, 56 ; 
(5) Kliasi, I ; (6) Tai, 5; {7) IVron-Anam, 5; (8) Malayan, 
33; in all, 139 distinct languages. At least 100 dialects 
arc not included in the above classification. AVc may 
safely aflirm, therefore, that the languages and dialects 
of India amount to at least 200. 

Its population, according to the recent census, now 
cxceiKls 240,000,000. 

Of those, about 185,000,000 arc Hindus, nominal ndho- 
rents of Bralimaiiism. 

Then, secondly, nearly 41,000,000 are Muhammadans, 
adherents of Islam—so that England is by far the greatest 
I^Iuhammadan power in the world, and the Queen reigns 
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over about double as many Muslims as the representative 
of the Khalifs himself. 

Then, thirdly, there are about 3,000,000 Buddhists, 
including the Jains (whose peculiar tenets and sacred 
scriptures arc described at p. 159). This will appear a 
small number to those who are aware that there are 
nearly 500,000,000 nominal Buddhists now in the world, 
the numbers of nominal Christians being far less—only 
about 360,000,090. 

Nevertheless, the original home of Buddhism was India, 
which it did not finally leave till about the eighth or ninth 
century of our era. It is now found in the Chinese 
empire, Ceylon, Burmah, Nepal, Assam, and scattered here 
and there throughout India in the form of its near relative. 
Jainism. 

For what purpose, then, has this enormous territory 
been committed to England ? Not to be the ‘ corpus vile 
of iwlitical, social, or military experiments ; not for the 
benefit of our commerce, or the increase of our wealth— 
but that every man, woman, and child, from Capo Comorin 
to the Himalaya mountains, may be elevated, enlightened. 
Christianized. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly inquire what are the 
leading ideas which characterize these chief religions of 
the world, as represented in India ; and in doing so let 
us rise from the false to the true. 

1. To begin with Brahmanism. 

This has two sides—two aspects—and a vast chasm 
separates the two. One is esoteric, the other exoteric ; 
one is philosophical, the other popular; one is for the few, 
the other for the many. 

What, then, is the highest or philosophical fnrm of 
Brahmanism? Its creed, which rests on the Upanishad 
portion of the Veda, has the merit of extreme simplicity. 
It may he described in two words: Spiritual Pantheism; 
or, in the original Sanskrit, Ekom eva advitlynm, One 
only Being, no second —that is, nothing really exists but 
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tlic nno pelf-c*xistont Spiiit. called Brahma (neuter); all 
else is ^^ava. or illusion. In other words, nothin£r exists 
I'Ut God. and everythinj? existing is God. You, he, and 
I are God. We do not know tliat we are G(h 1 , because 
God wills for a time to ignore Himself. When this sclf- 
ijuposod ignorance ee.ases, all distinction of personality 
vanishes, and complete oneness of being is restored. This 
is true ]>hilosoi»hieal Biahmanism —the unity of all being. 

An enormous gulf separates this pure \>anthcism from 
the popular side of Brahmanism, which may be called 
Hinduism, and which rests on the Pumruis, and is prac¬ 
tically polytheism. But the gulf is bridged over by 
the word eumnalum. In the philosophical creed, every¬ 
thing is identified with Brahma ; in the popular, every¬ 
thing emanates from Brahma. Stones, jdants, animals, 
men, superior and inferior gods, good and bad demons, 
and every conceivable object, issue from the one self- 
existent universal soul, Brahma, as drops from the ocean, 
as sparks from tire. I^Tcn emanate in fixed classes. They 
cannot alter their social status in each sepamte existence. 
Born Brahmans, they must remain Bnlhinans; born sol¬ 
diers, they must remain soldiers j born tillers of the 
ground, they must remain tillers of the ground; born 
menials, they must remain menials. 

But what o| stones, plants, animals? The spirit of men 
may pa.«s into any of these, if their actions condemn them 
to fall in the scale of being; or, on the other hand, it may 
rise to gods. 

And what of gods ? There have been direct emana¬ 
tions from the Supreme Being in the form of personal 
gods : and it is noteworthy that these divine ])er8onnlitios 
ore generally grouped in threes or multiples of three. In 
the Veda we have sometimes three principal gods, some¬ 
times thirty-three gods named. The Vedic triad consists 

or the atmosphere personified ; 2. Agni, Fire; 
3. Surya, the Sun. The latter and hotter known triad 
consists of—I. Brahma (masculine), the Creator; 2. Vishnu^ 
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the Preserver; 3. Ititdra-Slra^ the Dissolver of the woilcl, 
and its reproducer 

This leads to the doctrine of Incarnafion. The jjod 
N'ishnu. as Pervader and Preserver passes into men to 
ileliver the world from tlie j>ower of evil demons. 

His most ])opu]ar and host known incarnations are those 
of Krishna and Kcama. The history of Kama is told in 
the great epic poem called Ra may ana. 

Again, many stories of inimcles worked by Krishna— 
the other principal iuoaniation of the god Vishnu—are 
told in the second great epic, calle<l Maha-bharata. He 
is there represenU^d as fighting with and destroying many 
evil demons, notably one in the form of a seri)ent (Kaliya), 
on whose head he is sometimes depicted as trampling. 

What, then, is the end of Briihtnanism ? ISfen, animals, 
plants, stones, pass through innumerahle existences, and 
may even rise to gods. Rut gods, men, animals, phmts, 
and every conceivable emanation from the supreme Soul, 
aim at, and must end by, re-ahsorption into their source, 
Brahma. This is Bnllunanism. 

a* Turn we now to liuihlhum. 

Buddha was the son of a king who reigned in Knpila*^ 
vastu, a district to the cast of Oudh an<l south of Nepal. 
He was, therefore, of the royal caste. The name Buddha 
is merely a title meaning the EnlighUned, His othei 
names are Gautama, ^iikya, Siddhiirtlia. Ho lived about 
500 3'ears n.c.; that is, about conlemporuneously with 
Pythagoras, Zoroaster, and Confucius—all wonderful men. 
He was a great reformer of Hinduism; but it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that he aimed at on entire abolition of 
Brahmanism, with the philosophical side of which his 
system hud really much in common. His mission was 
to abolish caste, to resist sacerdotal tymnny, to preach 
universal charity and love, and to enjoin self-morlificmtion 
and self*^ suppression through perhaps millions of exist- 
^ CDces, as the only means of getting rid of the evils of 
) life and self-consciousoess by an extinction of all being. 
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JIc 'vn!5 liinisi'lf the modi'l of a perfect ascetic. lie nc%’cr 
claini(‘<l to bo a f^od, but only tlio ideal of that jn-rfcctiou 
of kno\vlt'<li;c and self-subjugation to which every man 
might attain. 

TIu* lluddha had himself passed through millions of 
births, and was about to become extinct; but before his 
own attainment of Nirv.ina. or annihilation, he was enabled, 
by perfect knowledge of the truth, to reveal to the world 
the method of olituining it. lie die<l, anti exists no 
more. He cannot, therefore, be worshipped. Ills memory 
only is revered. Temples are erected over his relics, 
such as a hair or a tooth. The Dath.avanssa, a history 
of one of his teeth, has recently been translated from 
the Prdi. In the same manner every man must pass 
through innumenjble existences, rising or falling in the 
scale, according to his conduct, imtil he also attains Nir¬ 
vana, and heeomes extinct. The Buddha once pointed 
to a broom in a corner, which he said had, in a former 
birth, been a novice who had neglected to be diligent 
in sweeping out the Assembly Hall. 

In Buddliism, then, there can he no God ; and if no 
(lod, then no prayer, no clergy, no priests. By God’ 
1 mean no real Gc«l. Yet action is a ki!»d of God. Action 
is omnipotent. Action is all-powerful in its effects on 
future shites of being. ‘An evil act follows n man through 
a hundred tho\tsand transmigrations, so docs a good act.’ 
By ‘ no prayer’ I mean no real prayer. Yet there ore two 
forms of words (meaning, when translated, ‘reverence to the 
jewel in the lotns,’ ‘honour to the incomparable Buddha,') 
which repeated or turned in a wheel either once or millions 
of times, must produce inevitable corresponding results 
in fntiire existences by the mere mechanical law of cause 
and olfeet. By ‘ no clergy,’ 1 mean no real clergy. Yet 
there are monks and ascetics by thousands and thousands, 
banded together in monasteries, for the bettor suppression 
of passion and attainment of extinction. Many of these 
are religious teachers but not priests. 
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Has Buddhism, then, no morality? Yes—a lofty system 
of universiil charity and benevolence. Yet extinction is 
its ultimate aim. In this rc^pect it is no iinj»rovemeut 
upon Bnihmanism. The more the depths of these two 
systems are explored, the more clearly do they exhibit 
themselves in their true lijfht as little better than drear\ 
schemes excogitated by visionary philosophers, in the vain 
hope of delivering themselves from the evils and troubles 
of life—from all acti^ty, self-consciousness, and personal 
existence. 

3. We now pass to Islam, sometimes called Muham¬ 
madanism, but not so called by Muhammad himself, who 
never claimed to be the founder of a religion. Its creed is 
nearly as simple as that of esoteric Briihmanism. The one 
is stern pantheism ; the other stern monotheism. The one 
says everything is God ; the other says God is one, but 
adds an imfwrtant article of belief—‘Muhammad is the 
prophet of God.’ In short, the mission of Muhammad, 
according to himself, was to proclaim the unity of God 
{lawhul) and absolute submission to Ilis will {islam). What 
is its end ? 

The l^riin promises to its disciples a material panulise 
{ja 7 t»at) or paradises (for there are seven), with shaded 
gardens, fresh water — two great desiderata in Arabia 
— black-eyed Huris, and exquisite corporeal enjoymeids. 
It also declares the existence of seven bells. T))e seventh 
and worst is for hypocrites; the sixth for idolaters; the 
third for Christians; the second for Jews. 

Islam is plainly a corruption of Judaism and Christi¬ 
anity, and in point of fact began by admitting the truth 
of both. 

The end or aim then of Bnlhmanism is absorption into 
the one Soul of the universe; of Buddhism is extinction ; 
of Islam is admission to a material paradise. 

4. So much, then, for the three great religious systems 
confronting Christianity. Now for Christianity itsell’, 
which, creeping onwards little by little, is gradually 
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roiindiii" tlipm on all sidts—a<lvancing on Ihcm 
hy iiulircct approaehc^=, sometimes pressinj,^ on them by 
direct atta.k. And hero I desire to speak reverentially, 
delirentially. and uitli deep humility. But I have the 
lii<'hi^t authority lor what 1 am about to state. Chris- 
tiaiiitv is a relijfion which olFers to the entire human race 
access to (iod the Father through Christ by one Spirit. 

The end and aim. therefore, of Cliristianity is emphati¬ 
cally union with Cod the Father, hut such a union—mark 
here tlie important point—such a union as shall secure the 
permanence of man’s personality, energy, and individuality ; 
nay, even shall intensify these. ' 

Let us now. the better to eompare the four systems, 
imiuire hy what means the end of each is eflected. And 
lierc let us change the onler, and begin with the religion 
which wo helieve to be the only true religion in the world. 

Christianity, then, asserts that it efleels its aim tlirougli 
nothing short of an entire idiangc of the whole man, and a 
complete renovation of his nature. 

The direct means hy which its end is acoomplished may 
be described us a kind of inulual Ininsfer, leading to an 
interchange and co-operation between God and mans 
nature, acting on eaeli other. 

Man—the Bible says—was created in the image of God. 
But the first representative man fell, and transmitted a 
taint to his descendants which could only be removed by 
sulferiug and death. Hence the second represciitntivo 
man, Christ, Whose nature was divine and taintless, vo¬ 
luntarily underwent a sinuer^s siitrcriiig and death, that tlio 
taint, transferred from the tainted to the Taintless One, 
might be removed. 

This is not all. The grand central truth of our religion 
is not so much that Christ died as that Ho now lives and 
lives for ever. It is Christ that died—yea rather, Who is 
risen again — that He may bestow, first, life for death: 
secondly, a participation in His own divine nature for 
the tainted nature He has removed. 
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This is the mutual exchange that marks Christianitv_ 

an excliaiige between the personal man descended from 
a corrupt parent, and tlie Personal God made man and 
becoroinfj our Second Parent. We are separate*! from a 
rotten root and "rafted into a livin" root. We part 
with a corrupt nature and draw re-creative force—a new 
nature—from the ever-living- Divine stem of the Second 
Adam, to which by a simple act of faith we are united. 

Other religions have their doctrines, their precej)ts of 
morality, whieli, det:>ched from much that is worthless, 
may even vie with those of Christianity. 

But Christianity has what other religions have not_ 

a Personal God. ever living to supply the regcnei-aling 
Spirit and Life by which man, being re-create*! and agsiin 

made Ood-liko. and ag:iiii becoming 'pure in h*-art’_vet 

still j)reserving his own pcrs-mality—obtains access to (Jod 
the Father, and fitness t<» dwell in lli.s presence for ever. 

Secondly, hfam. What are its means of effecting its 

end? Muhamma*! was the prophet of Go*l, siiys the 

Kuraii, but nothing more. He claimed no combination 

of Divinity with hum.mity. Kven his human nature w.as 

not asserted to be immaculate. He made no preten.sions to 

mediatorial or vicarious functions. He died like any ot her 

man, and certainly did not rise that his followers might 

find in him eternal springs of divine life and power. Even 

Muslims do not regard him as the source of anv re-ereativc 

% 

force, capable of changing their whole nature. Muhammad 
sets forth faith in Islam and in his own mission, repentance, 
the jjcrforinancc of prayer, fasting, alms, pilgrimages, and 
the constant repetition of certnn words (espi'ciallv parts 
of the Kuran), as infallihlc means of obtaining Paradise. 
In one place, patience, iierseveranc e. walking in the fear of 
God, and attachment to Him, are insisted on. Yet it must 
be admitted that the Kuran elsewhere maintains that good 
works have no real meritorious efficacy in procuring Para¬ 
dise, and that the righteous obtain entrance there through 
God’s mercy alone. Indeed. e\eiy action in Islam is done 
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‘in the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate’ 
ar-rahman ar-Tah'im'). Ihit it should he home in 
mind that the Kunln is hy no means systematic or con¬ 
sistent. It w:is delivered in detached portions according 
to the exigencies of the moment, and, being olten coiiluscd 
and contradictory, had to he explained and developed by 
traditional teaehing. It has some noble passages. 

In one thing the Muslim sets the Christian an example 
•—submission to the will of (lod. Hut ean the submission 
enjoined in the Kurfin boar eomparison with the sublime 
example of the Redeemer in the Garden of Gothsemane? 
Is it the submission of a slave to the will of a master, or 
the dependence of a child on a loving Father for life and 
broatli and all things? 

Thirdly, liruhmanhm. M’hat are its means of attaining 
its ends? In fairness we must allow that the linos of 
Rrahmanical ami Hindu thought often intersect those of 
Christianity. 

In the later Hindu system the end of union with a 
Supreme Spirit is otTcoteil by faith in an apparently per¬ 
sonal God. Hut this seeming personality melts on scrutiny 
into a vague impersonal oss«*nee. 

True. God becomes man, and interpo.«es for the good of 
men. There is a seeming comhiniilion of the human and 
divine—an apparent interchange of action. Most remark¬ 
able language, too, is applied to Krishna (in the Bhagavad- 
gita) as the source of all life and energy. But how can 
there be any permanent interaction and co-operation be¬ 
tween divine and human personalities when both must 
ultimately merge in the Oneness of the Infinite ? 

Fourthly and lastly, BitiUifiUin. What are its means of 
accomplishing its end? Extinction of being is ellected by 
st'lf-mortificalion, by profound contemplation, and by ab¬ 
stinence from action. The Buddha himself is extinct. He 
cannot therefore, of course, bo tho source of eternal life. 
Nor can indeed eternal life ever be desired by those whoso 
highest aim is to be blown out like a candle. 
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It. is rc'lieshin" to turn from such unsatisfyino- svstoms 
—however interspersed with sublime sentiments and loftv 
morality—to the livin*', enerj^izing Christianity of European 
nations, however fallen from its true standard, however dis- 


g^raced by the inconsistencies 


of its nominal adherents. 


One more observation before I conclude. 


linahmanism is not a missionary religion, and from its 
very nature never has been nor can be. Trades may be 
associaU'd in castes, and such associations are even now 
admitted into the modern caste-system of Hinduism ; hut 
trade combinations are no part of its true creed. Hnlhman- 
ism cannot make a Hrfihman. even if it would ; and so far 
from distributing in other countries the texts or translations 
ot its own sacred \ edas on which its creed rests, prohibits 
the general reading and repeating of them by its own 
people, indiscrimin.ately. As to printing and e<liting these 
hooks, even for philological j)uii>o.<es, orthodox Ilrahmans 
regard them as too sacred to he deliletl by printers' ink. 
Ha<l it not been for the labours of Christian scholars, tln-ir 
contents Would have remained for ever a ‘ terra iiieognif.a’ 
to the majority of the Hindus themselves, llrahmaiiism, 
therefore, must die out. In j)oint of fact, false ideas on 
the most ordinary scientific subjects are so mixed up with 
its doctrines that the commonest education—the simplest 
lessons in geography—without the aid of Christianity, 
must inevitably in the end siip its foundations. 

JJuddhism, on the contrary, when it first arose in India, 
was pre-eminently a jiroselyting system. lienee its rapid 
progress. ' lienee it spread as no other false system has 
ever spread hefore or since. But its missionary zeal has 
now departed, its philosoj)hy has lapsed into superstition, 
and of real religion it bus none, nor ever claimed to liave. 
lienee its fate in India, and hence the fate that awaits it 
everj'wliere. Buddhism does not seem to have been driven 
forcibly out of India; it simply pined away and died out. 
It could not maintain its hold upon the Hindu.**, who are 
essentially a religious people, and must Imve u religion of 
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some kind. Take away liniliinanisni, and they cannot 
Ijocoiiic Buddhists. They must become Christians, 
Muslims, or llieists. 

Youngs Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, cdawded and 
l!unj|H‘anizcd witliout bcin^ Christianized, may ^lory in 
Bn^itivisin; but th<‘se are not the real population of India. 
I'he masses will never be satisfied witli iiktc European 
knowli^tlfje, or witli systems of philosophy and oppositions 
of scienee falsely so called. Christianity has ninny more 
points of eorilaet witli their ancient faith than Islam has, 
arid when the walls of the mighty fortress of Bnlhnianisni 
are oneircle<l. underniined, and linallv stormed by the 
suhlicrs of tlio CrosSj the victory of Christianity must bo 
sij^ual 5111(1 complete. 

And bow docs the case stand with IslAin ? Here we 
have a system which is still actively proselyting, and 
tlicreforc still spreading. Indeed, if Christians do not 
collect and concentrate their energies so ns to stem the 
tide of its progress in Africa, the advancing wave of the 
Muslim faith—a faith attractive to uncultured minds from 
its simplicity—will rapidly Hood that whole continent. 

But of no other religion can it be allirmcd so emphati¬ 
cally as of Christianity that the missionary spirit is of its 
iimcriiiost esseiieo; for Christ, ^Vho is the Life and Soul 
of Christianity, was Himself a missionary—the first and 
grcatc.st of all missionaries. And if He had not ordained 
the Apostles to be His missionary successors, and if they 
had not ordained other missionaries, there would be no 
Christianity among us here, no Christianity anywhere in 
the world. 


PROGRESS OF OUR INDIAN EIMPIRE.* 


Part I. 

Macaulay, in liis essay on Lord Clive, asserts that every 
English schoolboy 'knows who imprisoned Montezuma, 
and wlio strangled Atahualpa,’ hut doubts ‘ whether one 
in ten, oven among Englisli gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds, can tell who won the battle of Biixar, who perpetrated 
the massacre of, Patna, whether Snjah Dowlah ruled in 
Oude or in Travancore, or whether Ilolkar was a Hindu or 
a ^lusalman.’ Macaulay s review was written nearly forty 
years ago. 

Whether the Tom Browns and Julian Holmes of the 
present day are cciually well ‘posted up’ in Mexican 
history, and whether, when turned out into the world as 
edtjcated men, they arc equally ignorant of Indian history, 
admits of question. Probably the main facts of the material 
<levelopinent of British India are better known than they 
were wlicn Macaulay wrote his essays in the lulinhurgh. 
Yet at a time when great statesmen speak of our Eastern 
Empire as 'founded on criminal ambition,’ and when other 
politicians accuse Russia of a desire to extend her territorial 
possessions in a manner equally unscrupulous, it may not 
be unprofitable to recall attention to the irresistible current 
of circumstances which has landed »is in our present ])osition 

' This aod the foliowiug Enaay ap{>carod firit io the CoiUtinpvraru 
IletUtr. 
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in Imlia, and made liritish Indian interests and British 
Indian duties iiu|>urtant elements of the momentous Eastern 
prol)lem whieli tlie recent war lias not yet finally solved. 

The history of European enterprise in the East bcfjins 
with the maritime supremacy of the Portuguese. The 
journeys of tlie Venetian traveller, Mareo Polo, in Central 
and Eastern Asia, helween 1291 and tlie close of the thir- 
leenlh eentiiry, and the narrative of liis visit to the coast 
of India, excited much interest in Europe, and stimulated 
travellers and navigatoi-s to feel their wav eastward. 

Our fellow-countryman. Sir John Mandeville. left England 
in 1327. ami, after wandering for thirty-three years through 
Europe and Asia, returned home and wrote his well-known 
narrative, which was printed in 1499. The marvels ‘of 
Inde which he described probably contributed to stimulate 
I he prosecution of maritime discovery, though it is doubtful 
wlutlier he was ever in India at all. Nicolo Conti, a noble 
Venetian, is said to have travelk'd in India between 1419 
and 1444; Athanasius Nikitin, a Hussian, between 1468 
and 1474 ; llieronimo di Santo Slefnno, a Genoese, between 
1494 and 1499; Ludovico di Varthema between 1,503 and 
1508 The Portuguese navigator, Bartliolomcw Diaz, suc¬ 
ceeded in rounding the soutliern promontory of Africa, 
called by him the Cape of Storms, and was the first real 
1‘ioneer of the ocean route to India, about the year 1487. 
Ten years later his countyman, Vasco da Gama—whose 
tomb or cenotaph I saw in a large Protestant church at 
Cochin—saiU*d round the Cape and reached Calicut on the 
1 itli May, 1498. Tlie Portuguese found India tom asunder 
by internal dissensions, and were the first to take advantage 
ot its condition of chronic disunion and so gain a footing 
on the western coast. But the Portuguese were not more 
traders as wo originally were—mere commercial speculators 

• Dr. George Uirdsrood is my anthority hew. I Iiiul not but the a<lv»n- 
logo of reading hU valuablo Report on tlio Misccllanooua Old Record* of 
the India Ullioa when 1 wrote thia and the aueceeding paper for the Cbi»- 
lenumiaiTi Htvievi. 
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who went to India to make money, and to return liome 
witli it when made. They aiine<l trom the first at 
settling in the counhy, at establishing themselves there 
as a conquering nation, and achieving politicjil dominion. 

Their first Indian viceroy was Alincvdn. The second, 
Albuquerque, landed in 1508, took Goa from the kingdom 
of Bijapur, and made it the capital of the Portuguese 
po.ssessions. The Portuguese, however, never jtossessed any 
considerable territory in India beyond the limits of their 
factories. Their j>rogress was too rapid and their career 
too adventuresome to be lasting. In less than a eenturv 
their power began to decline, and by 1640 nearly all their 
ports and forts were wrested from them. Bassein was taken 
from them by the Marathas in 1765, and only Goa, Diu, 
and Daman, on the western coast, now remain. Yet 
the Portuguese have left their mark on India — a more 
abiding mark, in the opinion of some pci'sons. than the 
impression we should leave if our rule were to cease to¬ 
morrow. 

The Dutch succeeded the Portuguese in the maritime 
supremacy of the Jiasteni seas. Their chief settlement was 
in Bengal, at Chinsurah, near Iliigll, which remained in 
their hands till 1824, when it was ceded to the English in 
exchange for our possessions in Suinfitra. All their other 
settlements have gradually been nuulc over to us. 

The Dunes never posse.ssed more than two settlements 
in India—to wit, Tranquehar and Sorampur (Sri-ruma- 
jmr), ou the Hugli, which our Government bought in 
1845. 

The English soon became rivals of the Dutch. The first 
Englishman known to have reached India via the Cape of 
Good Hojw wa.s a man named Thomas Stevens, or Stephens 
(also calle<l Stephen de Boston, or Bubston, in Dodd’s 
Church History, ii. 133}. He belonged to the diocese of 
Salisbury, and, having given proof of ability, was scut ns a 
student to Rome, where be became a Jesuit. It is stated 
that he was once a member of New College, Oxford, but no 
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name is on the books Ilis snjH'riors despatched liim 
as a niis'ioiiarv to the East Indies in one of live ships 
wliieh left Lislion on April 4th, 1579, and reached (Joa in the 
tbllowiii" October. Thence he wrote a letter to his father, 
which is preserved in Hakluyt’s collection of voyages (ist 
edition, p. 160). He resided at Goa about forty years, 
durin^r live ot which he was rector of a Jesuit college there. 
The inhabitants respected him as a kind of a)>ostlo. Ilis 
iainiliarity nith the dialects of the country is proved by his 
havin'^ published three works—a Konkani Orainniar, an 
A«-eount of Christian Doctritio. and a History of Christ, 
whioli he called a Ptnaua. I have seen an edition of his 
Grammar in the India OiTicc library, but have never met 
with his other two works. 

In 158^, a merchant of London, nametl Ralph Fitch, 

‘ hoina: desirous to see the countries of the East Indies, 
sliipped himself in a ship of London, called the for 

Tripolis. in Syria.’ He was accompanied by another English 
merchant, ‘Mr. John Newberie.’ who was the bearer of a 
letter of recummendation from Queen F’lizabeth to ‘ lichebar 
(Akbar), King of Camk'iy ’ (Hakluyt’s Voyages, ii. 245)' 
Messrs. Fitcli and Newbury journeyed through Syria and 
by til*' Euphrates to Rasora. whence they took ship to Goa. 
There the Portuguese authorities, jealous of the intrusion 
of t\v(» rich Engli.sh merchants, found some pretext for 
throwing them into prison. Happily, the English Jesuit, 
Father Stevens, was already a man of innvjence, and procured 
their release. They lied from Goa to Bisapor (Bijapur), 
where they saw ‘ idols standing in the woods, some like a 
cow, some like a monkey, some like bullaloes, some like 
]>encoeks, and some like the devil, with four arms nnd four 
liuuds.’ The account they published of their tmvels (pre¬ 
served by Hakluyt) would well repay rcpublication in a 
modern form, especially if illustrated and annotated like 
Colonel Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo.’ 

' I find that ono ThotuM StOTyns took hu degree et SU Jobn*f CoUcgei 
Oxford, in Juno> 1577* 
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On the 31st December, 1600, little more than two hundred 
and soventy-nine yeai-s ago, the East India Company was 
incorporated by Queen Elizal>eth. Tliougli a second com]>.any 
was formed in 1698, it was amalgamated with the first in 
1702. 

As Queen Elizabeth gave >fr. Newbury a letter to Akbar. 
so James I sent Ca])tain Hawkins to Sumt, in 1608, with 
a letter to the Emperor Jaliaiigir, who permitted the En¬ 
glish to establish four factories in his dominions. Our first 
settlement was at Surat (improperly called SurAt), near the 
mouth of the River Tapti, in j6i i, and here the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and subsequently the Erencli,—who made their 
first expedition to India about 1604,—erecteil factories near 
to ours. As early as 1608 Surat is described as ‘one of 
the most eminent cities for trade in all India.’ It had 
been conquered by Akbar in 1373. and was then called a 
first-class port. I have twice visited this place—the first 
focal point of all our operations in the East, and the centre 
of all our commercial dealings with tlie people of India. 
Every part of the town is suggestive of interesting reminis¬ 
cences. The boundaries of the Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
and Erench factories may still be tractHl, and the fort built 
by the French is kept by us in good repair. 

The first name of the town is said to have been Sumj 
(Sanskrit, Surya), ‘City of the Sun.’ A Muhammadan 
ruler, wishing to change its Hindu name into one more 
significant of Muslim domination, converted Suntj into 
Surat, ‘ a chapter in the Kumn.’ Another name given to 
it was Bab ul Makka, ‘ gate of Mecca,’ and one part of 
the town is to this day called the AIccca quarter, because 
the Muhammadans of India mode this western port their 
starting-point for the hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the River Tai>ti, once 
deep and navigable, has been allowed to accumulate silt till 
large vessels can no longer enter. 

In 1615 Jamen I sent Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador 
to the Moghul Court. It is not surprising that a man so 
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(lisf fordijtloinittic ability ami conciliatory manners 

sliauKl have secuied tlio concession of many advantaj^cs to 
the British merchants. Bvit he recommendcnl the Company 
to be sati>tied witli <piiet trade, and warne<l them against 
using fi>rce to promote their commercial objects. ‘ If the 
Emperor.’ he wrote, ‘ were to ofler me ten forts, I would 
not accept of one.’ 

It is more remarkable that the extension of onr commer¬ 
cial privileges on the western coast and in Bengal should 
have been due to the professional skill ot an English doctor 
who lived at Surat. A certain Dr. Broughton cured the 
I'hnp<‘ror Shfdi .Tahaii’s daughter in 1636, and rendered 
similar services to his Viceroy in Bengal. This good man 
must have been a model of unselllsh patriotism, for he 
might liave enriched himself, hut preferred to secure 
commercial henelils for his country. Another generous 
iloctor, named Hamilton, procured similar privileges for the 
Company in the .sjime way in 1716. 

.\nd here a jwint, too often forgotten, ought to be 
br<»ught out conspicuously. The position of the English 
in India was at first merely that of a Company of com¬ 
mercial speculators, who had invested a large amount- of 
hard cash in their speculation and wanted a good dividend. 
For a long period after their first settlement in Surat, they 
were simply a body of kc'en traders. They had no other 
thought than the improvement of their commerce, no other 
aim than the realization of good interest for their capital, 
no other policy than peaceful ncgfitintion. They were 
willing to undergo toil, hanlship, suffering, perils by land 
and sea, if money was to be had. But they were not 
fighting men. It was only when absolutely compelled to 
take up arms for the defence of their property, that they 
built forts and factories side by side. Rather than threaten 
force they were willing to stoop to the employment of lan¬ 
guage which nothing hut long familiority with Eastern 
servility could justify. 

Even so lately as 1712, the President of the Bengal 
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settlements, Mr. K us sell, is re])ort4.‘tl to have petitioned 
the Emperor of Delhi to the following efToct 

*Thc auppIicatioD of J<»hik RuJi.\cll, whose forvhead Ls the top of the foot¬ 
stool of the abM»)ut« luonarch and prep A the Universe. \Vc KngLLihmeii 
bavini* tr;kdcd bithert4> in Orissa, and Ihjhar. custoui-free. are your 

Majesty's most obedient hLives. Wc have readily observed your mosc 
<&acred or<lers, and have found favour. Wc crave to have your Majesty's 
pennUsion iu the alHive*UieiU toned place:^ OsS lieforc, and to follow our 
bunne^ without molestation.* 


The first spark of England’s military glory in India 
was kindled when the peace-loving, inoiie3'-loving Coin- 
panj' of British traders nobly defended Sunit in 1664 
against the founder of the Maratlia power. Sivaji, who 
attempted to wrest it from the Moghul Empire. Our 
gallant defence of the tow'ii when dcserte<l hy the other 
European traders was rewarded by the oonce.-i.sion of further 
commercial privileges. 

It was then that military’ organization became a condi¬ 
tion of our very existence in India. To tlie Surat merchants 


belongs the honour of having (juicki^ed the first germ of 
our now gigantic Eastern Empire. Naturally, therefore, 
the right of presiding over British Indian InWrests first 
devolved on these Siirat traders. The Presideney of Su rat, 
was t he fir st Ind ian Pres i<b‘ncy, ^d with Surat the privi- 
lege of p 7 esiding«ovcr every other English factor^' remained 
till Bombay was given to Cliarles TT by the Portuguese ns* 
part of the dowr^’ of his' Queen Catharine of Bniganzji in 
1661. Bombay' was delivere<l up in i66_~, and made over 
to the East India Conij)an3' in 1668. Its commanding 
position, and its magnificent natural hurhour, give it the 
superioritv. Ifwas then that the Prcsidonc\’ over British 
Indian commerce naturally passed from one town to the 
other, and Bombay became the chief centre of British trade 
on the western coast of India. 

But even then no dream of empire dLsturhed the purely 
mercantile spirit of our fellow-countrymen. Money was| 
their motive, money was their guiding principle, money 
was their end, intrigue and negotiation their vwdns 
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ojicrnntli. In a j>aper of instructions issued by the Direc¬ 
tors of the Ci'iiipatiy in 1689 occurs the first hint that 
territorial ju^i^(liction mi"hl l>ecotDe necessary for the 
seen ritv t)f th cir property. 

Turning now to the ncnffsil side of India, we find that 
llu' first fact<»rv was established on the Ilujjli, in 1640-42. 
‘file first fortress was erected in 1656. It is noteworthy 
that the Company had to encounter far more opposition 
Iroin tlie natives in this ])art of India than tliey had ox- 
perieneed on the western coast. 

'Hu* site of Madras was oVttained hy Francis Day, then 
I)resiilent of the mercantile eoinninnity on the eastern 
coast, as a orant from the Hindu Kin" of Vijavana"ar, 
and a factory was founded there about the same year as the 
factory (16^^9). Only a few fishermen’s huts were 
tlien to l)e se<‘n on tlie spot. Soon afterwards Charles I 
built Fort St. (leorjje, round which clustereil the nucleus ol 
the future jMa<lras, At the same time he conferred on the 
lort the privilege of presidin" over the factories “of the 
Coromandel const, the term ‘ presidency ’ merely denoting^, 
ns before, superintendence over the other tradin" commu¬ 
nities in tliat jmrt of India. 

It was not till nl»out 1700 that the germ of the future 
Calcutta {^Knri-kiiliikii, village of Au/f) was planted, not far 
from llugli, anil the celebrated temple of the goddess Kali. 
Here a eolleclion of villages, originally obtained by the 
Knglish settlers as a grant in return for a present to a 
sun of the Emperor Aurangzlb, was converted by the Com¬ 
pany’s principal agent in Uengal, Mr. Chnrnock, into the 
nucleus of the great metropolis, whoso population (794,645 
according to the last census) now outnumbers that of every 
other city in the llritish Empircj London only exccptorl. 
A fort was commeneod, but the ‘ Maratha ditch,’ now 
almost obliterated, was not excaivated till about 1742. Its 
object was to jirotect the Calcutta settlements from the at- 
tacks of the omnipresent Maratha armies which then overran 
the whole of India, demanding tribute (signilioantly colled 
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chauth. ‘a fourth'). Fort ^VilHuin was completc-d suoii 
afterwards. 

The idea of foundin'^ an empire in India originated, not 
witlVtlie English, but with the French. The man ou 
u^iose mind the conception Hr^t Hashi-d was the I'rench 
(Jovernor, Dupleis. A French East India Company had 
l>eeu formed, under Louis XW, in 1664. and a factory 
estahlished near that of tl»c English at Surat. Ten years 
afterwards Martin, to whom the French owe the foundation 
of the power they afterwards acquired in Tinlia, obtained 
Pondicherry fi-<>m the King of Ihjupur, and fourteen years 
later Chandarnagar (Chandernagore), on the llngli, was 
received from Aurang/ih. It was not till 174 ^ that Du- 
pleix was appointed Governor-General of the Freneli Indian 
posscs-sions. His aspiring genius not only conceived the 
idea of conquering India, hut <lcvised the expedient ot 
rnalanguse of the Indians theinielvcs to aid in subjugating 
their own territory. lie was the first to discover any 
soldie n-lik t'~~ t piTtIitics lat~nT"henc;iTlr the mild, apathetic 
exterior oF the Tiidian character. lie beheld around him 


irTeh, if not equal in muscular power to Europeans, yet 
naturally careless of life, temperate, faithful, docile, and 
submissive. Drilled and di.scijdined they might he turned 
into an efTcctivc army. This was the hrilliant conceptiim 
wliich, emanating from French intelligence, was developed 
and iinjirovcd upon by English administrative energy. It 
was evident that the ability of Diipleix was ecjual to the 
task of carrying Ins hold design of founding a I'rench 
I'lnstem Empire into execution. » But no sooner had ho 
develoj^idiniis idan of awjuiring territorial dominion, than 
the English perceived that they would have to fight or 
abandon their property to Freneh cupidity. In.stanfly our 
troops of merchants were transformed from peaceful tradere 
into resolute soldiers, determined on disputing every inch 


of ground with their European rivals. 

The liihtory of India was now, for at least ten years, the 
]l^^tory of the struggle between the French and English for 
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j>oli(i<al aj^eeniloncy and territorial dominion. Tlie Car¬ 
natic—a strip of country i»n the soutli-eu'torn coast from 
the river Kistua, north of Madras, to Cape Comorin—was 
the theatre of the conliiet. For some time successes and 
reverses lialaticed each other on either side. At one period 
it appeared as if the French were about to gain the upper 
hand. Tlie days of the Knglish in the Carnatic seemed to 
be mimliered. But this was never really so, although once 
(on Septemher 21st, 1746) the English governor, Morse, 
was compelled to surrender Madras to La Bourdonnais, the 
eolleagiie. and, happily tor us, the rival of Dtiplei.v. Defeat 
to an Englishman is almost a necessity of victory; not 
indeed to the traditional .lohn Bidl, surly, corpulent, and 
comhativc, hut rutlier to the more worthy representative of 
English energy, the ty])ical Tom Brown, trained at our 
public schools, reared in an atmosphere of discipline, taught 
to subdue self and sacrifice case to duty. Our fellow- 
countrymen gathered strength from opposition, disap¬ 
pointment. and repulse. Thc-y were wholly disinclined to 
unsheathe their swords; hut when their martial spirit tvns 
once roused, they were only beaten back to advance with 
more tenacity of purpo>e. Their blunders were their best 
teacbors; their failures wore the steps by which they 
mounted to ultimate success. Tlie determination of the 
French to reign supreme and expel us from Ipdia was the 
]irinci|«il factor among the various causes which resulted 
in the foundation of our Indian Empire. But many other 
circumstances combined at this time to force territorial 
dominion u|ion either the French or English. 

The vigour of the Moghul conquerors of India was won¬ 
derfully shortlived. It commenced with Akbar’s conquests 
in 1570, and endured barely as long’as the career of the 
British conq^ucrors of the Moghul conquerors ba.s already 
lasted. It reached its culminating point under Aumngzlb, 
and began to decay at his death, in 1707. The constituent 
elements of the empire rapidly disintegrated during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. It was os if the im- 
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porial crown, studded with the jewels of Goiconda, had 
suddenly fallen to the ground, and a scramble had taken 
place for the scattered gems. Those who took part in the 
struggle were first the emperor’s own Muhammadan depu¬ 
ties, and secondly his own Hindu subjects. Among tlie 
former were the Nawab of Oudh, the Nawab of Bengjil, the 
Nizam ul Mulk, or administrator of the Dekhan, and the 
Naw’Sb of the Carnatic, nominally subject to the Nizam. 
Among the latter were the Marathas, a powerful tribe of 
marauding freebooters, who first acquired power in the west 
of India under Sivajl, about 1650, establishing tliem*^ulves 
on isolated hills wliose basaltic summits formed n.itural 
forts, and fixing the seat of their dominion at ditf rent 
central localities, first at Satara, <hen at Poona (under the 
Brahman Peshwa, or Prime Minister ‘), and finally at Nji"- 
pur, Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda. 

Each of these principal dependents of the Moghul 
Empire engaged in the struggle for dominion, and the more 
ambitious not only converted their own territories into 
independent sovereignties, but aimed at conquering the 
jiossessions of their neighbours. The French took advantage 
of the general disorder. They were not. like the English 
traders, averse from military operations. Contending chiefs 
sought their aid and solicited their alliance. Nothing 
could be more natural than that our French rivals, while 
intriguing with chiefs and ministers, and increasing bv 
intervention the chaos of conflicting parties, should have 
thought more of constructing an empire of their own than 
of helping to build up that of any native potentate. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century (about the year 
power of the French reached its climax, aiid 
Dupleix erected a column, with on inscription in four Lni- 
guages, to commemorate his victories. It was then that 
a French army under Bussy utterly defeated our ally, 
Muhammad All, Nawab of the Carnatic. The fortunes of 

' TUo first of these ministem was IliilAji, and the second, hU eon Biiii 
Baol. 


T 
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Ilip in Inflia seemed hojwlessly ruined. At this 

critical iiincturc, Clives indomitable counige nnd extra- 
..rdiiiarv ability caino to the rescue. A mere youth chaiiffcil 
the whole aspect of aflairs. With only 200 Europeans and 
^00 sepoys, he seized Arcot (in the yo.ar 17.51), defended it 
ior seven weeks ajjaiust overwhelming numbers, and added 
victory to victory till the power of the Erench wa.s com¬ 
pletely broken. ’The final blow was given at the battle of 
Vandivash (Vandvas), in December, 17,59, when Colonel 
I'.yre Coote (Clive having been called to Calcutta to avenge 
the Black-IIole atrocity) completely routed the French 

armies umler Lally aiul liiissy. 

Tlie idea of a European ICmpire in India tlicn, as it were, 
changwl minds. It was abandoned by tbe French, to be 
taken up by the English. Not that any such conception 
liad as yet 'really taken hold of the East India Company at 
home, whose sole aim continued to he money, and not war 
or political supremacy. Nor did the idea at once enter the 
minds of their daring rcprcsentiitivcs in India—Clive and 
Warren Hastings. It was forced upon them by the 
c.\igcncios of the situation in wliich they found themselves, 
^lorc than once tlicy endeavour'd to return to their stools 
and their desks; but the irresistible course of events hurried 
them away. The East India Company made them clerks and 
book-keepers. Necessity transformed them into conquerow 
and rulers. What, in fact, was the state of affairs at this 
momentous period of Indian history ? Two of the com- 
IKjtitors in the general scmmble for the scattered jewels of 
the crumbling crown of Delhi were obliged for a time to 
retire from the field—the French disabled by Clive and 
Coote, the Mnnithas paralyzed by their defeat at Panipnt. 
There remained the Nawabs of Bengal, of Oudh, and of the 
Carnatic, the powerful Nizam of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, 
the Muhammadan usurpers of Mysor—Ilyder Ali and his 
son Tippu. Each of tlieso aimed at expelling the English 
from India, hoping to clear the field for their own ambitious 
designs. The English hod again to accept the alternative 
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of defending themselves hy sheer hard fighting from the 
bitter hostility of the various competitors for cmj.ire. or 
abandoning the country altogether. ThdV- could not retire 
like cowards from the sjdiere of activity in which circum¬ 
stances had placed them. They were drawn into the r/n'Ar. 
A peaceful jjolicy was possible among the Directors of the 
trading company at home—impossible among the l!:ngli>lj 
on Indian soil. ” 


For example, what happened in Ilengal, where the Nawfib 
Alivardi Khun had been succeeded by the atrocious Suraj- 
nd-Dowla? Tliis man seized the English factorv near 
Murshidahad, taking tin* officers prisoners (Warren Hastings 
among the number), and inarched on Calcutta. There the 
gnrri.son capitulated, and the Black-Hole tragedv was 
enacted. Colonel Clive, then at Madras, came agiiii to the 
n scue of the British arms. With a handful of Europeans 
and 2,100 sepoys he defeated Siiraj-ud-Dowla on the cele¬ 
brated fii-ld of Plas'cy (so called because i>lantc<l with groves 
of the Paliisa tree), on the 23rd June. 1737. It was th.*n 
that the PiamTndiiri of the twenty-four Pargannahs round 
Calcutta was made over to the English, aud the germ of 
our vast Indian Empire was first thrust ui>on us. What 
was to be done? Were we to decline the gift, and hand it 
over to monsters of the Suraj-ud-Dowla type—to any of 
those unprincipled aiul unscrupulous adventurers who 
swarmed everywhere, eager for political power and intent 
on enriching themselves at the expense of the natives? 
True, we found ourselves strong enough to annihilate tlie 
Black-Hole miscreant, but the country gained nothing by 
tlie substitution of our creature, his .successor, Mir Jafir. 

Mir Jfifii’^s administration of Bengal was corruption 
worse corrupted. We dethroned him in 1760, and set up 
liis son-in-law, Mir Kasim Ali. This man began well, but 
turned out as great a monster as Suraj-ud-Dowla; for when 
ve attacked him at Patna in 1763, with the intention of rc- 
nstating Mir Jafir, he had 148 English prisoners massacrcHl 
l.y a German serving in his army, under the name of 
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Sumru (fbe native equivalent of Sombre)*. No one else 
would imdcrtake the bloody task. Mir Kasim took refuge 
with Shuja-ud-l)o\vla, the powerful Nawab of Oudh, with 
whom was the then less powerful Shah Alam, emperor of 
Dellii. The three combined ag:nnst us, but our victor}’, 
under Munro’s generalship, at Iluxar, in OetoVier, 17 ^ 4 ^ 
made us virtually nuisters of the whole country from 
Calcutta to Delhi. 

We wore compelled, however, to clear Hindustan ot 
certain troublesome Afghan tribes in the Ilohilla war of 
Then otlier wars were forced upon us; for as we 
liad either to light the Nawabs of Bengal ami Oudh, or 
basely abandon that part of India to their Umder mercies, 
precisely so had we to light the other unprincipled com¬ 
petitors for empire—the usurpers, Hydcr AH and Tippu of 
Mysor, and the Manithas. From the breaking-up of the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijaya-nagar a lino of Hindu kings had 
reigned in Mysor till 1761, wlien Ilydor Ali, a Muhammadan 
oflicer in the Ilimlu army, usurped the throne. The four 

Mysor wars followed, viz. those ot I 7 ^ 7 “ 9 » * 79 ®"*» 

and 1798.9. Finally we stormed Seringapatam, conquered 

Tippu, and brought part of his U'rritory under our own 

jurisdiction in 1799- 

As to the Marathas, although their power had been 
broken at Panipat’(7th Jammry, I 7 < 5 i) by the Afghan 
chief. Ahmad Shah Abdali, or Durriini, on bis third invasion 
of India, yet in their ease also four wars=* had to be under¬ 
taken by US before they were subjugated. The treaty of 
Bassein, by which the Poshwa (Buji Riio II) engaged to 
receive a British subsidiary force, and to pay for its main¬ 
tenance, ended the first war, and broke up the Maratha 
confederacy. The chiefs w’ero then disunited. Sindia and 
Bhonsle would not accept the treaty, and prepared for the 

• Hii n»l name was Roinhard. H« was a native of SaUburg, and firtt 
wrved under Uio French, who nicknamed him Sombre, from his melancholy 
cut of countonanco. Tho well-known Dyco Sombre waa Uia grandaon. 

* Thoao wore tho wara of ij8o-8a, 1803, 1804-5, and iSiJ-iJ). 
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secon.l war, during: which Wellinsfton defeated the ISIaratha 
amiy on the renowned field of Assai (September 23, 1803), 
Two other wars followed. The Jrariitha chiefs did not 

venture on open hostility, but excited the Pindaiis_wild, 

predatory tribes, the Bashi Bazouks of the Maratha armies 
—to attack us. All these marauding* powers were put 
down during: the administration of Lord Hastings. The 
last Maratha hill-fort was taken in 1819. 

In the case of nyderab.-id, wo made a treaty with the 
tiien Nizam, in 1798, by which he was l>ouad (and is still 
bound) to support a contingent of 6,000 troops, and dismiss 
all French or other European officers from his territory. 
In the case of Oudh, we made the then Nawfib an inde¬ 
pendent king in 1818 ; but his country fell into such utter 
disorder that it had to be annexed under Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. 

Clive was appointed Governor of Bengal a second time 
in 1/6^, and on the 12th of August in the s-ame year the 
LmjK-Tor of Delhi, Shah Alani, conferred on the East India 
Company the Diwanl, or right ol collecting the revenue- 
equivalent to the whole sovereignty—of Bengal, Behiir, and 
Orissa, Warren Hastings was our first Governor-General, 
from 1774 to 1785. With all his faults he was perhaps 
the greatest of oiir great Indian rulers. He w.is the parent 
of our whole civil administration. In England the misUrko 
was made of judging him by European standards of poli¬ 
tical morality. In spite of occasional acts of injustice, op¬ 
pression, and extortion—the excusable n*sult of bewildering 
difljeultics and brain-disturbing complications—his conduct 
on the whole was marked by a high-minded integrity re¬ 
dounding greatly to his honour. He made all the servants 
of the Company sign a covenant not to accept presents or 
engage in any kind of private traffic. Thenceforward they 
were no longer merehants and tradei-s, but administrators. 
At that time our possessions in India were (i) Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, (2) a jagir of land round Madras, and 
the strip of country on the eastern coast, called Northern 
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Circars. (3) tlu> island of Bomliay. A f»-w subsequent 
nc<]nisitiotm may be bore enuniorafod; for instance, the 
Carnafic in iXot ; the npj)er Ponb in 1803; Assam in 
1826; Sindh in ili43; the Jullundcr Doab in 1^45; the 
I’jinjrib ami Satara in lf<49: I’ej'n in 1852; Niigpnr and 
.lliansi in 1833.54; Oiidh in 1836. Ceylon was taken 
fretn the Dutch in 1793-96. It was hrst annexed to 
Madras, but was made a Crown cfdony in 1803. 

W e see then that by a concatenation of circumst.aneos 
nnjiamlleled in the world’s history, the whole of India from 
KiiHiur to Cape Comorin, from Kaiaclu to Assiun and 
Ihirinah. has gradually fallen under our rule. 

Let us next impure what statisties exist whiclj will 
enable us to institute a comparison between the state of the 
country when its administration was tirst made over to us 
and its condition in our own time. Kverv good Government 
is sensible of the duty of making statistical investigations— 
of eolleeting, classifying, registering, tabulating, and com¬ 
paring the facts of the every-day existence of the people 
coinmitted to its rule. The Ayin-i-Akbari remains a monu¬ 
ment of the great Kinperor Akbar's eli’orts in this direction, 
lie was far in advance of his age, and his successors were 
not ecpial to the task of carrying on his investigations. 
The Last India Company, however, was never unmindful 
of its duties in this respect. Ueturns have occasionally 
h een cnllctl Cor by the Tl.tiisi* <>f ni»nmnn>! Tn pvory dlstrieti ^ 
a vast ma.ss of knowlcrlge on every coneeivahle subject 
relating to the condition of the country and its inhabitants 
has been collected, digested, and committed to writing; 
and from time to time the information thus gained has 
been carefully arranged and formulated. The first elTort of 
this kind in Bengal dates from 1769, four years after that 
province began to be administered by the Ejist India 
Company. In 1807, Dr. Buchanan-IIamilton was formally 
appointed to carry out a statistical survey of the Bengal 
Presidency. This survey, which only embraced the northern 
districts, including Behnr, extended over seven years, but 
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was never completed, though twenty-one thick volumes of 
manuscript u*ere produced. • 

In fact, great difficulties have always impeded the 
progress of shitistical investigation. Even to this day the 
natives of India are not sufficiently enlightened to under¬ 
stand our real motive. They have been so long accustomed 
to exactions, that, to their minds, government is only 
another name for oppres'^iion. They jiersist in ex|)ooting 
our little linger to be thicker tlian the loins of our prede¬ 
cessors. They are haunted by suspicions that everj'^ unusual 
inquiry is the precursor of a fresh assessment. During the 
taking of the census in 1871-72, a man detected in the act 
of hiding his babies gave as his excuse that they were too 
young to he taxed. Besides, designing agitators are 
always at hand to thwart the good intentions of our 
Government hy exciting the superstitious fears of a credulous 
peasantry. In iVlurshidahad, the surjilus population, accord¬ 
ing to popular report, was to be blown away fr<un guns; 
in other places it was to he drafted to the hills, where 
coolies were wanted. 

Sir ^Villiam Muir^ in his R<*port on Indigenous Schools, 
mentions that at the beginning of the inquiry a rumour 
spread among the natives of the North-West Provinces 
that four Christian missionaries, whom the Oriental imagina¬ 
tion of the inhabitants converted into magicians, had come 
from Benares. One of them, it was alleged, was about to 
visit their houses in the garb of a mendicant; he would 
stretch a magic wand over the heads of their children, 
compel them to follow him, and turn them into Christians 
by witchcraft* 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the collection and 
registering of accurate information has proceeded with a 
certain degree of continuity, though in an unsystematic 
manner. The energy and wisdom of Mr, 'Diomason, who 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces in 1843, devised the first organised scheme. 
Every magistrate and collector was required to throw 
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(offothpr nnd arrancre all the information—historical, g^eo- 
'jrapliii al. economical, educational—he could obtain rcgpird- 
iiig Ills own jurisdiction. These compilations were to serve 
as L'uidcs and companions for every district. One of them, 
hv A. Shakespear, published in 1848, gives the result of a 
first census of the whole province, and the most minute 
information as to the area of revenues of each pargannah. 
A second census was made under Mr. Thomason’s instruc¬ 
tions on the night of Oocemher 31st, 1852. Tlie results 
were imblishcd, and no such valuable returns were ever 
before obtained. 

The year 1847 saw the first formation of a regular 
statistical department at the India-house, and the merit of 
e«)nslantly stimulating its activity belongs to one of the 
old Company’s directors, the late Colonel Sykes. In 1853 
this statistieal office published the first series of statistical 
)iaj>ers relating to Intlia, illustrated by useful maps. A 
great deal of fairly accurate information was given under 
various heads, in sixty-seven folio pages. The latest orders 
of the Court of Directors on the subject of statistics were 
issiu'd in 1855, three years before the government of India 
passed from the Company to the Crown. In 1867 the 
(lOvernor-General in Couneil, in obedience to orders received 
from Her M.ajcsty’s Secretary of State, directed the prepara¬ 
tion of a statistical account of each of the twelve great 
provinces of India. 

In 1871 a department of revenue, agriculture, and com¬ 
merce wus established at Calcutta, having under its charge 
various statistical sui-veys — geological, ethnological, lin¬ 
guistic, areha?ological, industrial, and literary. Dr. W. \V. 
Hunter was appointed Director-Goneml of Statistics in 
India. He became the central guiding authority to all 
the local collectors of information ; and great praise is due 
to him for the efTective plan of operations he inaugurated. 

In 1873 there issued from the India Office the first of a 
new series of statistical stntcment-s. It cxliibitcd the moral 
and material progress and condition of India from 1871- 
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72. This was a "reat ailvance on all pres'inus Blno-bnoks. 
A volume for 1872-73 followed. This was a revised and 
improved edition of that for the previous year. Since then 
Bupplemontary statements have boon published annually; 
but that for 1872-73—by Mr. Clements H. Markham—is 
incomparably the best work of the kind that the Home 
Government of India has ever produced. Its paijos, though 
by no means free from inaccuracies and ineonsislencies, are 
full of valuable information on every subject connected 
with our Kastern Empire—even includin'? niissionary pro¬ 
gress—and the carefully-drawn maps with which it is 
illustrated are a highly instructive study in themselves. 
Its purely literary excellence is not the least of its merits. 
Every decennial period will, I believe, be marked by the 
publication of a similar volume. 

Perhaps still greater praise, in respect of scientific com¬ 
pleteness and accuniey, is due to Sir (ieorge Campbell's 
exhaustive report on his own administration of Bengal 
during 1872—73. Tins forms a thick octavo volume of 
about nine hundred pages. It is a perfect mine of valuable 
information. 

Dr. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Ben'giil in twenty 
volumes* is the crowning production. Considering the diffi¬ 
culties with which the editor has had to contend, and, not¬ 
withstanding a few errors, omissions, inconsistencies, and 
repetitions, unavoidable in statistical returns com])rising a 
record of the condition of countries and populations more 
numerous and varied in character than those of Great Britain. 
Norway, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy put together, we 
must pronounce this work to be a monument of scientific 
skill and patient elaboration. It shows the e.xtent to whicli 
a desire for correct information has been diffused through 
all grades of the executive service. It represents the first 
effective advance towards a complete knowledge of the 
country. When Dr. Hunter commenced his labours, no 

• A Staliiitical Aecount of Bongat. By W. \V. HunUT. B.A., LL.D. 
Luodon t Triibner & Co. ^^ 77 * 
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roy'iiljir con'^u? nf flu* U*i*\ tak*'n ; anil th? 

(Miuiiu ratinii of 1872-73. which {jaw the enormous rcs^ult 
of 240 millions for the whole of India, inclusive of the 
native Stales, di^c•losed that the ollicial estimates had been 
wrou^^ as rejjards Lower Ih*n; 4 *al alone, hy more than 25 
millions <ir souls. Tlie estimate had stood at 40 millions 
for that i^rovince, whereas the total by the census amounted 
to 66 j millions. The j>o|Mil:\tion of liritish India alone 
was ah<»ut 190 millions, and the whole of India contained 
twice as manv Muhammadans ns the whole Tuvki'-h Lm- 
|>ire. 'file result revolutionized otir i<ieas in regard to the 
amount of the population, its distribution in dillerent dis¬ 
tricts, its classi(lealion according to races, occupations, and 
religions. If (piite altered our calculations in respect to 
tin* iuoidence of t^ixation, the consumption of salt, and 
manv other matters. 

Wlii-ii it is borne in niiml that Dr. Hunter’s twenty 
vt)liimes n-|ii»'sent the stalistieal aeeouut of the Province 
of Boni^al alone, ami tltat the materials lor an Imiterial 
(lazetteer of the whole of Imlia, whose populalion exceeds 
tliat of all Ihirope exc-hisive of Uussia, have alreatly been 
eoll«‘«te(l, it inu!«t l>e atlmitted that our Government is 
doijio- its ilutv to the full iu endeuvourin" to ac(|uiro a 
eorreet knt>wledo;c of the vast country committed to its 
rule. 

But now comes the <jueslion : Are we availing ourselves 
of that knowledge for the beiielit of the peojde ? Having 
made ourselves thoroughly acquainted with what India 
was and is, do we make it our lirst endeavour to improve 
her own ancient institutions, to stimulate her own inherent 
energies, to iitilize and develop her own existing resources, 
to (lireet and extend her own inherited civilization, to 


guide, mould, and expand her own deep-seated religious 
instincts, feelings, and convictions? Do the statistics we 
have collected furnish sudicient data on which to ground a 
fair opinion us to whether our government is advancing, 
shitionary, or retrograde? Do they bear witness to the 
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justice, the disinterestedness, the wisdom of our rule? T)o 
tliey tell of order, organization, and progress in every de¬ 
partment of our administration ? 

For example, do we find in India a thoroughly offieient 
system of education ascending from the lowest strata of 
society, pervading every corner of the social fabric, an<l 
suj)j)orted by the State, the municipalities, the landlioM- 
ers, and the parents of the children ? Is the education 
imparted something more than mere information? Does 
it have regard to forming the character as well as inform¬ 
ing the mind? Is there adequate ma<hinerv for training 
qualified teachers, for supplying good class-hooks, and for 
testing the value of all instruetiou giveu ? Are there good 
schools of science and art, equippixl with effective lahora- 
tories, libraries, and museums? Is tbc press free? Are 
the native newspapers, for the most part, loyal in tone, 
and generally engines of good rather than of evil ? Is 
there entire toleration by the Stite, and by the people, 
of every form of public worship, so long as sueli wor- 
shi}) does not offend against police regulations and public 
morals? Is the welfare and contentment <if the people 
secured by a wise adjustment of the sources and iiicideiwe 
of taxation ? Is the State assessment on land fairly and 
judiciously fixed, either in perpetuity or for the average 
lifetime of a generation? Is the revenue colleote<l bv 
honest and efficient officers ? Does the collection cause 
sales, ejectments, or imprisonments? Are there courts 
of civil and criminal justice presided over by independent 
and properly qualified officers, not afraid to decree agsiinst 
the powerful, using the vernaculars of the people, and 
guidc'd by laws of procedure fixed and i)ublished ? Are all 
men equal before the law ? Is any class precluded from 
giving testimony, from conducting suits, or demanding 
justice, on account of religion or civil status ? Is there 
any form of disguised or o|)en slavery, helotry, serfage, 
unlawful apprenticing, &c. ? Is there unlimited license of 
petition from the poorest to the highest official? Are 
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Stato ofTicors bound to rocoive and dispose of all petitions 
and record an order upon eacli several petition, a copy of 
wliich can be claimed by the petitioner with a "rant of 
app<al to the oflirer of higher grade? Are the civil and 
executive oliicers eonstantl}' moving about in suitable 
Weather from village to village, and living unarmed among 
the people ? Are odious and abominable practices, such as 
female infanticide, burying alive, burning widows, human 
sacrifices, self-immolation, sitting in Dharna, book-swing¬ 
ing, allowed or winked at, in any class from raja to pea¬ 
sant? Are capita! executions rare? \VlicQ they take 
place, arc (hoy conducted with decency ? Arc the gaols 
strictly supervised ? Is it possible to imprison without a 
legal warrant? Is the formation of good roads, bridges, 
canals, irrigation-works, railways, telegraphs, postal com¬ 
munication, sedulously promoted in every province ? Is 
travelling safe by night aiifl by day ? Are all bands of 
robbers. Thugs, and poisoners extirpated? Are measures 
taken to jircvcnt or alleviate famines ? Are sanitary ar- 
rangomonts promoted everywhere ? In time of pestilence 
and scarcity arc the sick and starving properly cared for? 
Arc there abundant hosjuUils and dispensaries? Is there 
any military conscription? Have the military authorities 
any power whatever beyond the limits of the cantonments? 
Ho the people show confidence in the honour and integrity 
of the Slate ? Do they avail themselves of the post-otBcc, 
the money-order oflices,the savings banks, the State loans? 
Are the public officials paid regularly by a fixed salary, 
and rendered absolutely incapable of all corrupt practices, 
bribery, malversation, and oppression ? 

It is not t<x> much to say that the most cursory ex¬ 
amination of the India Office Statistical Returns must 
convince even n hostile critic that a favourable reply may 
be given to nearly all of those questions. Tried by these 
tests in 1879, the Government of India may hold up ita 
head, and look its enemies in the face. Tried by some <»f 
these tests fifty years ago the Government of India must 
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have suuk humiliated to the dust, \\ 4 th almost as mucli 
ig^Dominy as the Turkish Government does now. In proot 
of this assertion let me next g^ive a more particular account 
of the progress of India under two or three principal heads, 
commencing with education. 

No one now disputes the proposition that one of the 
most sacred duties of every government is to promote and 
superintend the education of its subjects. We rulers of 
India are at length fully sensible of the obligation undei* 
which we lie to deliver the masses from the ignorance and 
superstition which have for centuries enslaved them. Wc 
are at length bestirring ourselves to bring the blessings of 
sound and useful European instruction withiu reach of the 
^>oorest and most insigniticant member of the Indian body 
politic. 

Yet fifty or sixty years ago the very reverse was the 
case. Our rule was believed to be acceided by the peojile 
ixs a boon after the oppression of their own musters. They 
longed for rest, and our supremacy secured it. Tiiey needed 
trancpiillity, and our government enforced it. They had no 
desire for knowledge, and wc had no desire to impart it. 
Quiefu non tnovere was thought to be a maxim even more 
suited to Asiatics than to £uro])6ans. To educate the 
masses was to sow the seeds of disquietude. To give them 
knowledge was to give them power, or at least to pulf 
them up with a conceit of their own ability to gv>veru 
themselves. Our security in India was believed to be 
bound up with the continuance of u blissful condition of 
crass ignorance in two hundred millions of living souls. 
Hence, when at the renewal of the Company’s Charter iu 
1813, an agitation was set on foot (chiefly I helieve at the 
instance of a party inspired by William Wilberforcc) for 
the promotion of education among our Indian subjects, 
very little effect was produced. Yet the House of Com¬ 
mons resolved at that time that a sum of ^10,000 a year 
was to be set apart out of the Indian revenue for ^ the en¬ 
couragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
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introduction of a of European sciences amonjf 

the jioople.’ It is notcwortliy that two distinct objects— 
the revis*al of Eastern loarnin}; and the introduction of 
European seieiiee—were clearly set forth in that resolution. 
It was not tbrj^otten. in fact, that all Hindus of the Aryan 
stock were already liteniry people. At a time Avhen our 
ancestors were clothed in skins, and could neither road nor 
write, the Hindus had made ;;reat advances in science and 
art, Tliev wore the first cultivators of the science of 
limiriiasre. Tlu'V I'aj^hionecl for tliomsolves one of the most 
eoni['letc they eonstructecl for themselves one of 

the niO't perfeet ^mniiintienl systems, they ('lal)orat<*U for 
themselves hy a process of analysis {vi/akarann') and syn¬ 
thesis {Muskurnna') one of the most finished langna^^ that 
the world has ever seen. They were the orifjinal inventors 
i)f the ten arithmetical fijfures and invaluable decimal nota¬ 
tion, whiel» have done such good service in Kuropc. They 
devised their ow’n processes of arithmetic and algebra. 
'I'liey calculated t*clipscs and made many shrewd astrono¬ 
mical guesses centuries before the existence of Copernicus 
and Kepler. They investigated for themselves the laws of 
tlojuglit, and contrived a logical method, which, if not 
ecjual to that of Aristotle, has peculiar merits of its own. 
Tlioy exeogitateil for themselves six most subtle systems 
of philosopliy, of which all European systems are mere 
repetitions and reproductions. They wrote learned trea¬ 
tises on theology, long before any European thinker had 
bestowed a thought on the nature of God, or the relation¬ 
ship of spirit to matter. Tlicy cultivated the imaginative 
tacullies more diligently, if not more successfully, than 
European nations, and composed long epic poems very 
little inferior, and in some respects—for instance, in tho 
portrayal of domestic life—superior, to those of Greece 
and Home. 

It was thought that a people so acute in intellect, so 
remarkable for erudition, so successful in industrial arbj, 
and the actual possessors of vast literary treasures, ought 
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first to be encouraired to develop their own resources, to 
make use of tlie immense literary capital inherited from 
their ancestors, and then to make "ood their own de¬ 
ficiencies and extend their own ac<iuiremeiits by eullivatiii”' 
the more fruitful fields of European lore, and drawing^ fresh 
life from the fountain of European soientilic truth. 

But three main hindrances have always impeded the 
advance of education among the people of India. Tlie 
first has arisen from the pride and selfishnes.s of those 
who in ancient times secured the monojioly of all learning. 
Tile Brahmans, having obtained possession of tlie temple 
of knowledge, resolved to keep the key in their own hands. 
They soon discovered that the maintenance of their iiiteU 
leclual supremacy, no less than the promotion of tlieir ma¬ 
terial iuterest.s, depended on their excluding the profannm 

vulffus from access to the interior shrine. Tliev never, it 

% 

is true, discouraged the communication of mere rudimen¬ 
tary instruction to the peojilc in the vulgar tongue, but 
instruction in their sacred Sanskrit—the repository of their 
literature, religion, science, and law—has ever been roservetl 
for their own sacred order. 

A second hindrance has arisen from the utter narrow¬ 
mindedness of Indian Pandits. They have believed the 
whole circle of human knowledge to be contained in San¬ 
skrit writings. To this very day, the most bigoted are 
fully persuaded that to learn anything beyond the ^ustnis 
is quite useless. 

A third hindrance has arisen from the peculiar organi¬ 
zation of Indian society. The Hindus have always been 
great believers in division of labour as a divine institution. 
Learning, with them, has ever been regarded as the pro¬ 
vince of learned men. Pandits, writers, and accountants 
have formed, like agriculturists, soldiers, and iiiorchants, 
separate divisions of the community. Each has belonged 
to a distinct caste, and each caste has been expected to 
confine itself to its own business. A fourth hindrance, to 
whichy I propose recurring hereafter, has been uuused by 
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tlie difficulty of toacliing; the complicated Indian alplia- 
bets. 

Under sueli circumstances it was not surprising that 
tlio pioinulgalion of the House of Commons’ resolution of 
1S13 was received in India with apathy and iuditrerencc. 
Tlic rulers feared the evil consctiuences of education for the 
ruled, and the ruled anticipated no good results for them¬ 
selves. It was not till the 17th July, 1B23, that action 
of any kind was taken by cither one side or the other. 
This date marks the commeiieemciit of what may be called 
the first educational epoch in India. On that day it was 
resolved by the Governor-General in Council that a General 
Committee of Public Instruction should he constituted for 
tlio purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, 
for the introiluction of u>eful knowledge, and for the en¬ 
couragement of native literature. Of this eominittcc Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who, when a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service, published a valuable little volume on Indian 
Education, was one of the most active members. 

Two institutions were already in existence for the en¬ 
couragement of Oriental learning—the Afadrassa or Arabic 
College estahlishc'd by Warren Hastings at Calcutta in 
1781; the Sanskrit College founded by Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan at Benares in 1791, ‘ witli a view to endear our 
Government to the Hindus by exceeding, in our attention 
to them and their systems, the care ever shown by their 
own native princes.’ 

A third college was founded in 1816 by the voluntary 
contributions of the natives themselves. This latter semi¬ 
nary was called the Hindu Maha-vidyalaya, ‘great Hindu 
6c.at of learning,’ but its principal aim was to instruct 
young Indians in English literature and the sciences of 
Europe. It owed its origin to the exertions of Sir E. H. 
East, Mr. David Hare, and Baja Bam Mohun Boy, hut 
was taken in hand and improved by the new committee 
of public instruction. 

The committee also opened a Sanskrit College at Cal- 
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cutta, in 1824, and another Colleg:e at Delhi in 18'^ 
for instruction in the three classical languages of India 
acting no doubt under the inspiration of the then cele¬ 
brated Orientalist, and future Boden Professor, H II 
Wilson. There were also a few schools, and notably those 
founded at Chmsurali in 1814 by a worthy dissenting, 
minister, Mr. May. ® 

Here then, we have the two distinct educational lines 
indicated in the House of Commons' resolution of iS\^ 
definitely laid down. The one line led to the desiral 
goal through the classical languages of India—Sanskrit 
Araliic. and Persian ; the other through English Both 
were recognized as media for the communication of Eu- 
ropean knowledge. Nevertheless, for the greater part of 
what 1 call the first or Orientalizing educational epoch, 
Oriental learning was in the ascendant. In the com¬ 
mittee there was internecine war. Orientalists and Angli¬ 
cists were irreconcilable. Each party contended for 7 he 
exclusive apiihcation of its own iustrument of education. 
Neither was tolerant of the other. In 1833 the committee 
consisted of only ten members. Five were for educatino- 
by means of Oriental learning. These were Messrs. Thoby 
Pnnsop, James Prinsep, II. Shakespear, Macuaghten, and 
Sutherland. Five were Anglicists, viz. Messrs. C. E. 
Trevelyan, J. R. Colvin, Bird, Saunders, and Bushby. 
The latter were not only for imparting an European edu¬ 
cation through the medium of English ; they were for 
cutting down the sum annually lavished on the support 
of Oiicntal students, and on the jirinting of Sanskrit and 
Arabic translations. The fundamental difference of opinion 
between the two halves of the committee ended in a dead 
lock. No movement either forward or backward could be 
effected, because of the perfect balance between the two 
parties. 

At this juncture (about the close of 1834) Macaulay 
arrived in India. The conflicting opinions of Orientalists 
and Anglicists were laid before him in his capacity of 

u 
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legislative mcmbcT of the Supreme Conneil, and called 
fortlj his cclebratetl Minute of February 2n(l. iS.?5. ‘Ml 
parties.’ he wrote in that Minute, ‘seem to be agreed on 
one point, tlmt the dialects commonly spoken among the 
natives of this part of India contain neither literary nor 
scientific information, and arc, moreover, so poor and rude 
that, until thev are enriched from some other quarter, it 
will not be ea-y to translate any valuable work into them. 
It seems to bo admitted on all sides, that the intellectual 
improvement of those classes of the people who have the 
means of pursuing higher studies can at present ho ciTected 
only by means of some language not vernacular amongst 
them.’ lie then decides in favour of Kngli'^h, and goes 
on to say :— 


■ Tlic question before u# 5* nimply wliethcr, when it is in onr power to 
toach English, we shall teach langoiagcs in which, by universal confewton, 
llure are no books on any subject which dcaorvo to bo comi>ar©d to our 
own; whether, when wo can teach European •cicncc. wo shall teach 
ByMt« ta«, which, by univerBal confession, whenever they differ from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when wo can patronlw 
sound rhih-»«'phy and true llist..ry, we ahall countenance, at the public 
expense, inedic.al doctrines, which would disgrace an English farrier,— 
astronomy, which would move laughter in girls at an English hoarding 
school,—history, almiinding with kings thirty foci high, and roigns thirty 
thousan.l years long,—and gc.gmphy, made up of soaa of treacle and scu 
of butter.* 


This ^Timitc—all the more misleading because penned 
by the most cITectivc writer of his time—was followed 
by Lord Beiitinek’s equally celebrated Resolution of 
the 7th March, 1835, in the second clause of which his 
Lordsliip in Council expresses his opinion, ‘ that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the pro¬ 
motion of European literature and science amongst the 
natives of India.’ The concluding paragraph directs that 
‘ all the funds at the disposal of the committee he hence¬ 
forth employed in imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and science, through tho 
medium of the English language.’ Tho date of this Re- 
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solution marks the commencement of what I venture to 
call the second or Ano-licizinff educational epoch. 

or eoui-sc the Governor-Generars decision was final 
llio Anglicists were triumphant, and, to clineh the whole 
'natter, Macaulay was made President of the Committee, 
llien followed the establishment of twelve new Seminaries, 
and a series of corresponding measures for the promotion 
of Lnghsh studies. Dr. Duff sided with the An-lieists. 
A sudden passion for European literature, and its cul¬ 
tivation through the acquisition of English, sprung up 
among the higher classes of Bcng.alis. English became 
an object of ambition, as the only avenue to good ap- 
pomtments, and to an imjiroved position in society. Nor 
need it excite surprise that our Govermnent should have 
encouniged the upper classes in their desire to become 
good English scholai-s. -What strikes one as extraordinary 
IS, that such a man as ISfacaul.ay should have set himself 
against vernacular education. To force English on the 
unlettered millions of India was, of course, iniiios^il.lo, 
Ihough we Enghsh-speakers in Great Britain are by far 
the majority, we have not yet succeeded, after more than 
a thousand years of close contact with the Welsh people, 
in inducing them to adopt oiir own language. Is it likely 
that in a vast and remote country, a few thousand Eng¬ 
lishmen, who, although conquerors and rulers, are every 
year less disposed to treat India as their home, will ever 
succeed in imposing English on two hun.lied and forty- 
one millions of Asiatics, who possess about two hundred 
difleient dialects of their own, and whose organs of arti¬ 
culation and habits of thought, framed under opposite 
climatic and social conditions, arc generally incapable of 

adapting themselves to European iicculiarities of utterance 
idiom, and syntax ’ 

In Henry VIII’s time there was searcolv anything to 
read for an Englishman who could not read Latin. So 
in India, in Lord Macaulay’s time, there was scarcely 
anything worth reading for a native of Bengal who could 
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not rend Sanskrit. Indcod, Sanskrit was to all India 
more tliaii what Latin wj;s to all Kuropr. And what 
hajipi'iu d in Liii^land ? The vornaeular of the people, 
instead of deeayin", drew vitality and vigour from the 
very language whose inlluonce for a long time kept it in 
ahaseineiit. Strengthened and enriehed by L:jtin, and 
recruited from other sourees. Knglish has grown into the 
most sturdy, eopious, and etfeetive of all languages. It 
has produeeil a literature more valuable than that of Romo 
or Greece. 

Lord Macaulay <lid not seem to see that the same 
process liad been going on in India. The vernaculars 
of India were quite as eapahlc of being invigorated by 
Sanskrit and Arabic as European vernaculars were by 
Latin and Greek. In point of fact, this had been par¬ 
tially efiVeted long before Macaulay’s time. A lingua 
J'niuca, like Eroneh in Europe, had existed in India since 
the invasion of Timur, a.d. 1400. Ilindustani. a l.angunge 
formed by engndting the Persian and Arabic of the 
Musalinan conquerors on a Sanskrit-Hindi stock, had 
already been generally adopted by the natives of India 
ns a common medium of comnuinieation. It was n 
thoroughly composite and eclectic language, which, like 
English, had a peculiar power of extracting from other 
languages the materials for its own expansion and de- 
volopmciit. It had natumlizcd Turkish aud Portuguese 
wonls, and was assimilating English. It was a living 
and a growing language—so instinct, indeed, with life 
and growth, that tlie Hindustani of the early part of 
this century, as represented by the Bagh o Buhar, may 
be said to be already obsolescent. M’hat Lord Macaulay 
and the Committee ought to have aimed at was first the 
improvement and enrichment of IlindQstnnl by the in¬ 
troduction and assimilation of more words and expressions 
from Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English, and other modern 
European languages, and secondly the composition of good 
Hindustani class-books, and the formation of a pure mo- 
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clem IliiKlfistj-im literature. And if the natives of Tlen-ral 
and of other ))arts of India were incapable of bein? Tn- 
strueted in European science through the medium ofllin- 
dustani class-books, thoir own vernaculars, Hindi, Eeno-aU 
Marjifiji^ Tamil, and Teluffu were capable of beinj^ am- 
plilied, improve.1, and made the vehicle of scientific "truth. 
And here it is to be observed, that althouQ-h the Oriental¬ 
ists on the one side, and the Governor-General’s Resolution 
of >rarch 7th, 1835, on the other, very unaccountably 
omitted all mention of the vernaculars, a majority of the 
Education Committee seem in the end to have come to the 
conclusion that tlie exclusive encouragement of English 
could only be a temporary expedient, and ‘ that thc"for- 
mation of a vernacular literature was the ultimate obieet 
to which all their ofibrts ought to be directed.’ Even 
Mr (now Sir Charles) Trevelyan, the most cntliusiastie 
and energetic of all the Anglicists, to whose educational 
labours India is deeply indebted, was of the same opinion, 
le ooked through a vista of English to a time when 
Hindustani and Ilengali would become well fitted lor every 
purpose of Jitorature and science. 

Lord William Bentinck, too, was far too wise, clear¬ 
sighted, and sagacious, not to have discerned the only 
possible method of reaching the mass of the people. A 
great impulse was given to the cultivation and development 
of the spoken dialects under his administration Act XXIX 
of December ist, 1837, abolished Persian and sukstituted 
the vernaculars as the language of all revenue and judicial 
proceedings m our Ctmrts. ^Tho extraordinary ease’ 
wrote Mr. Trevelyan, ‘ with which this change was elfeclel 
proves that it took place in the fulness of time. In Ben-ml 
the Persian language had disappeared from the Collecto're’ 
offices at the end of a month. It melted away like snow.’ 

Perhaps a still more important step had been taken pre¬ 
viously. It was thought that before the Government did 
anything for the country, steps should be taken to ascertain 
what the country had done and was doing for itself. In a 
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jrimifc, wrlttm as far back as Jannan' 20th, 1835, Lonl 
W. IJcutiiK-k pniiitcd out tha? at a time when fclio cstal)Ush- 
mcnt of ^■(lu^•atiou upon the largest basis had become an 
object of solicitude, it was essential to ascertain the number 
of imligi'iious village-schools already existing in India, the 
nature and amount of instruction imparted in them, with 
ail tlie ])articulars of their foundation and sup]>ort. And 
ho cxjiresscd his belief that the ‘important end might be 
attainable, of making these institutions subsidiarj' and con¬ 
ducive to any improved general system which it might be 
hereafter thought proper to establish.’ Accordingly an 
exporieneed, painstaking missionary, Mr. \V. Adam, versed 
in the spoken dialects, was appointed to conduct an edu¬ 
cational survey of Bengal. The investigation extended 
over three years, and a report was published containing 
valuable slatistics and important information in regard to 
the intellectvial condition of the peasantry. What that 
condition must have been in 1833 may be inferred from 
the fact that in 1873 (according to Sir George CnmpbeU’s 
statistics) only 2j per cent, of the population of Bong;il 
could n-ad and write. The proportion for all India was 
only 1 in 400, while in England it was i in 7}. 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the number of Hindvi 
indigenous schools, .and of Maktabs or Muhammadan schools 
attached to mosques, was found to exceed all expeetations. 
They were a.«ccrtaincd to bo most numerous in secluded 
parts of the country remote from European influence, and 
from the disturbing effects of wars and invasions. 

The Hindu indigenous schools arc of two kinds—schools 
of Sanskrit learning, called in Bengal Tols, and vernacular 
schools for instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
conducted by village schoolmasters, and called Piitha-^las. 
These two kinds of schools have no interconnection. Pupils 
never pass from one to the other. 

I made a point of visiting the well-know'n Sanskrit Tols 
at Nuddea, and found them frequented by students from all 
parts of India, some learning grammar, which may occupy 
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Irom seven to twelve years; some law, which mav require 
a ten years’ course ; and a larije number studving^ the 
Nyaya system of logic, which may necessitate from thirteen 
to twenty-two years’curriculum. Both teachers and stu¬ 
dents in these schools of learning arc of course Bnlhmans. 

Tlie Pandits, so far from receiving money from their 
pupils, not imfrequently contribute towards their support, 
being themselves supported by rich patrons. When the 
students have finished their course of instruction they 
receive from their masters an honorary' title, which they 
retain for life. I also visited schools of native learnin!? in 

O 

other parts of India, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
old type of Pandit, trained to repeat whole departments of 
Sanscrit literature by heart, is dying out. On the other 
hand, it seemed to me that Sanskrit learning, as oneounigcd 
by us and learnt on principles of European philology, is 
decidedly on the increase. 

Again, iii traversing the country I often came aoro.s.s 
village vernaeutar schools, conducted in the oj)en air or 
under trees. And here I may remark tliat no j>eople in 
the world have been so long accustomed to self-government 
as the inhabitants of India. The whole country is studdcnl 
with little independent re|)ublics. Every village has its head¬ 
man, its council of five {PanchS^aC), its regularly organized 
society, its complete assortment of servants, functionaries, 
and ofiicials necessary to the corporate existence and well¬ 
being of tho whole community. Among them is a school¬ 
master (y«r«), from whom the children of the leading vil¬ 
lagers receive a rude kind of education. "Wo have elsewhere 
noticed a proverb current among the natives —Panch men 
parameevarah, * the voice of God is in tho council of five;’ 
and the village school, no less than the village council, is 
in its way regarded as a kind of divine institution. Wars, 
revolutions, rchellions have desolated tho land ; famines 
and pestilences have decimated the population ; hut tho 
school system has survived all convulsions—not, however, 
everywhere equally, and not always in its entirety. In 
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some parts of (lie country vernacular schools have hcen 
swept away, while Sanskrit schools have survived. In 
other districts rural schools abound, while schools of leani- 
iny are unknown. 

Of course, nothing is le.arnt in the village vernacular 
schools but tlic merest elements of reading, writing, and 
aritlimctic. No books are employed. The cliildren are 
taught to road and write on tlie sand or on palm-leaves. 

liat struck me as a remarkable feature of the teachin<s 
was the skill atfaiiuHl in nuiltiplication. The muUipHearul 
generally ascends to forty and often higher. The whole 
class of, jHThaps, a huinlred children repeat their tables 
together as if witli one voice, the accumulated force of 
which rises to a deafening scream. They can all multiply 
hy fractions, particularly by 3, 1 i, 1and 2^. and they can 
multiply 2J. and 4^. by the fniction 

Many of the punishments emjdoycd would probably be 
considered peculiar from a European schoolmaster’s jioint 
ol view. For iiislnnee: A boy is condemned to stand for 
half-an-liour or uu hour on one foot A hoy is made to sit 
on the floor with one leg turned up beliind his neck. A 
boy is made to hang for a few minutes with his head 
ilownwards, from the bmnch of a neighbouring tree. A 
boy is put up in a sack along with nettles, or a cat, or 
a noisome creature of some kind, and then rollotl along the 
ground. A hoy is made to measure so many cubits on the 
ground, by marking it with the tip of his nose. A boy is 
made to pull his own cars, and dilate them to a given point 
on pain of worse chastisement. Two naughty boys are 
ma<le to knock tlieir heads several times against each 
other. Some of these punishments are now discontinued. 

llic suggestion for basing all schemes of Indian edu¬ 
cation on existing indigenous institutions seems to have 
originated with Mr. W. Adam, in 1835. The idea was 
taken up, ns we have seen, by Lord William Bcntinck, but 
the merit of fiist carrying it into execution belongs to Mr. 
Thomason, who, ten years later, when ho was Lioutonant- 
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Governor of the North-west Provinces, or-:inizea a plan 
for utilizing the existino. village schools, an.l training the 
native schoolmasters. He was tlie first to start what is 
calletl the Halka-hamli system, about the year 184-3. A 
number of villages were linked together in a Hal'ka or 
circle, an.l a central school under a trained native teacher 
was established within reach of each village, the expense 
being met by a local cess of i per cent, on the iand-revenue, 
nominally voluntary. Unhappily, the elforts made to train 
the village Gurus did not always succeed, and the whole 
indipmous system had to be rehabilitated. But one great 
merit ot Mr. Thomason’s scheme of popular education w.as 
that it contained in iUelf great aptitude for infernal deve¬ 
lopment and improvement. His method was adopted as 
a model by other Gowrnmenfs, and led In the end to the 
celebrated educational Desj-atcli from the Court of Directors 

to the Governor-Gcneml of India (Lor.I Dalhousie). dated 
July 19th, 18.34. ^ 

This reniavkahle document—on which the who!.' system 
of education at present in force lliroiighuiit India is 
founded—was really written hy Sir Charles "Wood (Lord 
Halifax), when President of the Board of Control, assisted 
by the late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, when acting as his 
secretary. It commenced what I venture to call the third 
or Anglo-vernacular educational epoch. 

As the main principle of the lirst educational epoch (com¬ 
mencing in 1823) was the prominenee given to the learned 
languages of Indi.i, and of the second (commencing in 1839) 
the stress laid on English a.s an exclusive medium of edu¬ 
cation, so the special characteristic of the third was the 
importance assigned to the v.;rnaculars. In fact, the first 
object of the great Despatch of 1854 waS to insist on the 
communication of correct European knowledge to the mass 
of the people through the medium of their own spoken 
dialects, llic second object was to lay down a complete 
scheme of higher education in which, without neglectin.^ 
the vernaculars, English and the Indian classical languages, 
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but espoci.'illy English, %vcre to be made tlie principal in¬ 
struments of education. 

Anti liere it may be observed that as tliere is really as 
yet no eonsidemble middle class in India, so ibeie can bo 
really only two principal kind-: of education, liiyber ami 
lower. It is true that what are called middle-class (Zillali) 
schools have been established, but the distinguishinjf ieature 
of these .-'cems to be that they combine (he superior lower 
with the inferior higher kind of education. 

With regard to the higher, the Despatch declared that 
the time had arrived for the founding of univei-sities at 
Calcutta, Uombay, and Madras, not as places of education, 
but to test (he value of the knowledge rcccivetl in colleges 
and schools, and to confer degrees. 

All the principal colleges, collegiate institutions, and 
schools already existing throughout the country, whether 
founded or aided by Government or independent, and con- 
cluck'd by persons of every variety of religions persuasion, 
Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, Ptlrsls, Sikhs, Bud¬ 
dhists, and Jains, were to be afRliated to the universities, 
and to lead up to them. The indigenous schools were to 
be improved by Government aid and superintendence, and 
wore to supply suitable education to the villages and rural 
pojiulation. The so-called middle-class Zillnh schools (an¬ 
swering to the Tashili schools of the North-west Provinces), 
established at the chief towns of each district, were to 
educate tlic townspeople and jirepare them for the high 
schools. The high schools, established at the larger towns 
and attached to every college, were to educate the higher 
classes up to the university matriculation examination, 
English being in that case the medium of instruction. 
The colleges were to admit matriculated students, and 
educate them up to examination for Bachelor degrees. 
The whole system was to be tied together by means of 
scholarships, which wore to lead selected pupils from the 
Zillah to the high schools, and from the high schools to the 
colleges. The first university examination after matri- 
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dilation was to be colled First Arts (F.A.) examination, and 
to take place after a two years’ course at the colleges, and 
the examination for the Bachelor’s degree was to follow 
after a further interval of two years. The final univci-sity 
cxutninatioii wus to l>o for tlio Mostcr of iVrts dc<^rco 
which was to be a real distinction, only attainable bv a 
select few who could give proof of high intellectual cul¬ 
ture. 

All those provisions and arrangements were gradually 
carried into execution. The three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras were incorporated in 1857. They 
were quietly founded during the w’orst troubles and most 
appalling terrors of the Sepoy insurrection. A great 
stimulus was given to education everywhere. Now colleges 
were founded and old ones improved. The Calcutta and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, the Bombay Elphinstone 
College, the Poona Deccan College, the Thomason Engineer¬ 
ing College at Iloorkco, and a large number of other 
colleges and scIkjoIs wore quickened into vigorous vihility. 
In short, a vast moral and intellectual revolution w’as 
inaugurated, and that, too, at a time when the downfall of 
our power was confidently predicted, and the very founda¬ 
tions of the Indian social system appeared likely to he 
upheaved. Tlie undisturbed progress of Sir Charles AVood’s 
great sclieme of education is a valuable evidence that the 
agitation caused by the Sepoy revolt never spread among 
the masses of the people. And what are the results? 

At the commencement of 1823 only two Government 
colleges existed in India, the pupils in which might possibly 
have numbered 300. In 1824, soon after the esUiblishment 
of several new seminaries by the Committee of Public 
Instruction, the number of pupils in Government institutions 
rose to rather more than 3,cx)o. In 1854 there were about 
i2,coo pupils. In 1859 educational institutions of diiferont 
kinds bad increased to such an extent that the pupils 
amounted to more than 180,000. The latest statistical 
returns Irom all India in 1875 showed that the number of 
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]nij)ils in collorjos and schools of all kinds—Governmont, 
mis-^ioiiarv. aitlcd. and uiiaiiled—amounted to 1.6X9,138. 

\i't wo liavc* liithorto made little or no impression on the 
ooiintloss millions roaohahle only through the vernaculars, 
riio ohiel end aimed at hy Sir Charles AVood's Despatch of 
1 S ■;4 has ns yet hoen very imperfectly attained. Too much 
lui|>oitanee is assigned to English, and too little encourage¬ 
ment given to the native dialects. English is made a nine 
fjttd lion at the matriculation examinations. I saw 1.263 
caiidiilates being examined for matriculation at Bombay in 
'*"‘1 among them some young native princes. But 
not more than 12. or at most 15 per cent, of those who 


matriculate proceed to prepare lor the degree examination. 
The great oi>ject is to gain a knowledge of Engdish, and 
Ihrongli that knowledge employment nnder Government. 

in an eloijucnt address delivered the other 
day before the pupils of the Martiniere College, Caleulta, 
very signiHeantly reminded his youthful amlicnco that the 
object ofeduciilionwas not theimprovomentof theirjiositions, 
Imt the improvement of their characters. I fear wo too 
often wean hoys from the plough, the chisel, and the loom, 
to make them ambitions of Government appointments, 
which they cannot all obtain. 
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P.MIT IT, 

It is related of the Moghul Emperor Baher, that when the 
idea of contjuering India first took possession of his mind, 
he resolved not to embark on so vast an enterprise till he 
had iiiiide himself thoroughly aequainted with the country 
and its people. The better to effect this object, he is .sail] 
to have disguised himself as a religious mendicant, and to 
have traversed the Panjah and Hindustan, noting the best 
approaches, marking the strongest positions, collecting the 
most minute information, and planning the whole scheme 
of his future military operations. 

The result of his circum.spection and forethought is well 
known. It cannot be said of onr great generals that they 
were equally wise in their generation. They conquered bv 
dint of dash and daring, combined, it may be, with occa¬ 
sional master-strokes of strategic skill and astute policy. 
They were aided by a strong tide of concurrent and co¬ 
operating circumstances. But they were innocent of long 
antecedent explorations of the enemy’s ground. They were 
guiltless of deep-laid plots and tedious predeliherations. 

Yet the pre.-ent Empress of India is more securely seated 
on the throne of Delhi, than the most successful of the 
Mogul invaders. English j)Iuck and prowess have effected 
more than Baber’s forethought and energy, Akhar’s wisdom 
and vigilance, Aurangzib’s clcveniess and cunning. We 
have surpassed all other conquerors in the completeness of 
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our iTintorial conquest. No power disputes o»ir supremacy 
over a ran<^o of territory extendinf? 2,000 miles from the 
Iliinfdaya mouutaius to Adam's Peak. Are we inclined to 
be j)iiHed up with the conceit of what we have ctrected? 
Let tlic knowledge of wljat remains to be done dissijwite 
every thoujjht of sclf-coniplaccney. Let the sense of our 
faihires neutralize all tendency to pride in our successes. 

True, we are entitled to some credit. We are able, wdth 
a mere handful of our fellow-countrymen, to control two 
hundred and forty-one millions of Asiaties, to make laws, to 
administer justice, to presen’e the ])eace. We have changed 
the whole face of the country by our railways, roads, 
canals, telegraphs, and public btuldings. We have done 
more than any other Ilaj to promote the physical prosperity 
and welfare of the people. We have even laboured success¬ 
fully to stimulate the intellects and instruct the minds of 
the upper classes. We have founded Universities, established 
college^, built schools, trained teachers, appointed directors 
of public instruction, and spent largo'^ums on educational 
instittitions, old and new. 

All this we have done. Yet infinitely more has been loft 
undone. We have yet to take in hand the poor benighted 
ryots; to elevate, to enlighten the myriads upon myriads 
of those who till the ground in the veritable sweat of their 
brow; to ileliver the masses of the population from the 
tyranny of caste, custom, ignorance, and superstition. The 
moral conquest of India remains to be achieved. ‘And to 
cflcct this second conquest we are wisely discarding nil the 
dash and daring by which our first conquest was socuiod. 
We are advancing with careful predeliberation. Wo are 
even perhaps a little too tardy in our preliminary investi¬ 
gations. We have only recently instituted a thoroughly 
organised system of statistical inquiry, of which Dr. Hunter’s 
twenty volumes of Bengal statistics are the first-fruits. 

I closed my last paper with a summary of tlio present 
educational status in India, nnd I pointed out that Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 is the basis on which the 
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whole system rests. Excellent and cavefidly worded as the 
whole tenor of that despatch undoubtedly is, it makes one 
cardinal mistake. It encourages the false idea that instruc¬ 
tion is a co-extensive term with education. The despatch 
had, as we have seen, two main objects One was to 
promote the instruction of the higher classes in European 
science through the medium of English, The other was to 
provide proper teaching for the lower classes by means of 
the vernaculars. Its words are; ‘ We look to the English 
language and to the vernacular languages of India together 
as the media for the ditfusion of Eurojican knowleilgtr’ 

And if our whole educational responsibility is bounded 
by the instruction of the upper classes of the p<'ople in 
European knowledge, we may perhaps take credit to our¬ 
selves for a fairly respectable fulfilment of our obligations. 

But if our mission be to educate as well a.s instruct, to 
draw out as well as put in, to form the mind as well as 
inform it, to teach our j>upils how to bccomi- their future 
scli-teachers, to develop symmetrioallv their physical as 
well as mental, moral, and religious lactdlies, then I fear 
we have left undone much that we ought to have done, 
and acquitted ourselves imperfectly of the duties our position 
in India impo.'-cs ujion us. Let me (irst glance at our so- 
called higher education. 

In traversing India from north to south, from east to 
west, I visited many High Schools, examined many classes, 
conversed with many young Indians under education at our 
colleges, and was brought into contact with a large num¬ 
ber who had passed the University matriculation examina¬ 
tion, as well as with a few who had taken their degrees, 
and earned distinction for high proficiency. I eertainlv 
met some really well-educated men—like Kao Bahadur 
Gopal Hari Dcslimukh, lately appointed a joint-judge— 
who, by their character and acquirements, w’ore fitted to 
fill any office or shine in any society. But in plain truth, 

I was not always favourably impressed with the general 
results of our higher educational efibrts. I came across a 
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few wcll-informc*! men. many lialf-infnnnocl men. and a 
many ill-informed and ilUformcd men—men, T mean, 
without true strenj^th of character, and with ill-balanced 
minds. Sueli men may have read a "ood deal, hut if they 
tliinlc at all. think loosely. Jfany arc great talkers. They 
may be said to suffer from attaeks of verbal diarrha'a, and 
generally talk |tlausibly, but write inaccurately. They are 
not given to much sustained exertion. Or if such men act 
at all, they act as if guiilcd by no settled principles, and as 
if wholly irresponsihle for their spoken and written words. 
Ihey know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, 
or comforting cflieaey of steadfast faith in any religious 
system whatever, whether false or tme. Tliey neglect 
their own languages, disregard their own literatures, abjure 
their own religions, despise their own j)hilosoj>hies, break 
their own caste-rules, and deride their own time-honoured 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest 
sceptics, wise tliinkcrs, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects 
of the British Empire. 

\ot. it cannot l)o said that we make higher education 
consist in the more imparting of information, and nothing 
more. We really effect a mighty transformation in the 
character of our pupils, ^^c teach a native to believe in 
himself. We deprecate his not desiring to bo better than 
his fathers. Wc bid him beware of merging his per¬ 
sonality in his caste. We imbue him with an intense con- 
sciousncM of individual existence. Wc puff him up with 
an overweening opinion of his own sufficiency. We inflate 
him with a sviblime sense of his own importance as a dis¬ 
tinct xmit in the body politic. W^e reveal to him the 
meaning of ‘ I am,' ‘ I can,’ ‘ I will,’' I shall,’ and ‘ I know,’ 
without inculcating any lesson of * I ought,’ and ‘ I ought 
not, without implanting any sense of responsibility to and 
dependence on an Eternal, Almighty, and All-wise Being 
for life, for strength, and for knowledge—without, in short, 
imparting real self-knowledge, or teaching true sclf-roos- 
tery, or instilling high principles and high motives. Such 
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a system carries with it its own nemesis. After much 
labour we rulers of India turn out what we call an edu- 
cat^ native. Whereupon he turns round upon us, and 
mst^d of tliankm- us for the trouble ^ve have taken 
m his behalf, revenges himself upon us for the injury 
we have inflicted on his character by applying- the im¬ 
perfect education he has received to the injury of his 
teachers. 

The spitefully seditious writing which our Government 
has lately found it necessary to repress by summary mea- 
bures is due to this cause. 

And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the 
lower classes? Let the truth here also be told with all 
phmness. In their case we have not yet matured any 
c^ctivo scheme-not even for the proper informing of 

Mr Thomason as we have seen, started a system of 
^refill statistical inquiry. He ascertained the generallv 
benighted condition of the masses within the area of his 
own administration. Ho was also the first to conceive the 
idea of stimulating the people to co-operate in educating 
thcm.selyes. It occurred to him that the neces.rity for 
registering land under the revenue settlement of the 
Norih-wostem Provinces might he turned to o-ood ac¬ 
count. lie determined to use it as an incentive to the 
acquisition ot so much knowledge of reading, writing 
arithmetic, and measurement as would qualify each man 
to look after liis own rights. Thereupon he organized u 
scheme of primary education based on the utilization of 
indigenous village fcIiooIs. His method was held up as a 
m<^el to other local governments. It was wisely followed 
and improved upon by other iMlministmlors, nud notibly 
by Sir George Campbell in Bengal. A good beginning 
has been made in some parts of India. But I fear wc Imvo 
as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert 
mass of popular ignorance and superstition. 
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\VIiero, tlion, lies our Unilt ? Arc we carryinff into 
execution the aihnirahle views expressed in Sir Charles 
AVood's despatch? Are we doin" our best to encourage 
the iiiii)rovenieiit and enrichment of those vulgar dialects 
throu'>-h wliieh alone the masses can be instructed? I 
think not. M'hat sjiys the despatch? 

‘It has hitherto been ncofvs'iry, o\vini» Uf the want of or 

mhj'UtItm* of Eiir«‘pean w<»rWs in the vernacular Lvnt^ages of ImliA, and 
to the very icnpcrfccl hliapo in which Eunn>cftn h to be found 

in any work< in the learned lani;oa.jea of tbv E.'W't, for those who dcttirtxl 
U> ohUin a Uheml cdncalion, bc;;in by the imhtery of tho English Ian* 
giiaije aa a key to the literature of Europe; and a knowlo^lge of English 
will ahvay« he cj^rntial to th<»sc mtives of India who aspire to a high orlcr 
of e%bication. But It in neither onr aini nor desire to BulMtitute tho English 
lauguagc for the vernacular diak'cU of the country And any accpiamkmcc 
with impnwed European knowU'<lge which la to W comtnuniCAtod to the 
great mass of the poo[de.—wh«v«o circnm'*tanco4 prevent thoiu from acquir¬ 
ing i\ high order of education, anrl who cannot be expected to overcome the 
dithoultie^ of a foreign language,—can only Ik? conveyed to them tlirough 
one or other of theve vernaciiUr languages.’ 

If, then, the Ciovcrnmont of India were true to its own 
principles it would give more encouragement to the culti¬ 
vation of tlie vernacular dialects. It would not expose 
them to tho danger of degenerating into jargons—of be¬ 
coming Jinlit to bo converted into vehicles of European 
knowledge. It would not appoint any one to sui>cnntcud 
educational work as a Director of public instruction, or as a 
principal or head master, without reejuiring him to give 
evidence of complete familiarity with at least two sjioken 
languages—Hindustani and one other. It would not make 
proficiency in English an indispensable condition of roa- 
triculation examinations. It would be satisBcd with pro¬ 
ficiency in geiienil knowlcilgo displayetl through the 
medium of any one or two of the principal vernaculars, 
Ilindfistaiii, Hindi, Ecngaii, Telugu, and Tamil—especially 
through Hindustani, which should be encouraged to be¬ 
come the common metlium of communication ibr the lower 
classes throughout all India, just os Sanskrit is for tho 
learuud. 
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And here I must ndvcrt to a point which, in n.v opin¬ 
ion, has an important bearing on the spread of European 
knowledge among the masses of our In<liau subject^ 1 
mean the appluation of the plain and practical Koman 

alphabet to the Indian vernaculars, csi.eciallv to Hin- 
uiistaal. 

I have elsewhere striven to show that the Indo-Arvaus 
probably derived their alphabets from foreign sources, 
me lirst Indian idea of grammar was not that of a col¬ 
lection of written rules It consisted .simi.ly in 

the analysis {rj/akarana) of language and the solution of 
etymological problems by means of brief memorial aphor- 
isms so contrived as to be transmitted orally. I,, time 
however, a growing literature defied even the prodi-dous 
memories of indefatigable Brahman Pandits. Snhablo 
graphic symbols had to he employed, and in all probability 
particular symbols were introduced into India by (hose 
trading nations whose commercial necessities led to the 
invention of writing. The first notion of re,,resenting. 
Ideas and language by pictorial signs seems to have origr. 
naU-d in Egypt. Thence it passed into Phmnicia whore a 
syllabic system was developed. This led to the phonetic 
alphabet afU-rwards adopted by the Greeks, and subse¬ 
quently improved upon by the Romans. Doubtless some 
forms of writing found their way into India, hut. like the 
acute Greeks, the subtle-minded Hindus felt the imperfee- 
tion of the consonantal systems current among Semitic 
peoples. If they received some symbols from foreign 
sources, they altered their forms and developed them in 
their own way. Moreover they invented for themselves 
their own system of vocalization, just as they worked out 
tneir own theory of gmmmar. 

Nor did any ordinary standard of completeness satisfy 
the requiremente of Indian scholars. M’ith their usual 
love of elaboration they e-xcogitated a philoso,,hically exact 
system. But they overloaded it with symbols. They over- 
did the true theory of the necessary vocalization of con- 

X 2 
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sonants. Tlioy dcclarod it impossible for any sing^le 
consonant to stand alone without its inherent or associated 
vowel. IK-nt e. we have an immense assortment of simple 
and conjunct letters, necessitating' the emplo5^nent of five 
hundred distinct types in the printing of the most ordi¬ 
nary San.-'krit book. Sucb an overstraining of alphabetical 
precision was to the learned Hindus a great recommenda¬ 
tion. The perfection of its structure made the Deva-nagari 
alphabet a fit medium for the visible embodiment of their 
divine Sanskrit. Kven the very letters themselves came to 
be regarded as divine. 

Now this superstitions adoration and quasi-deification of 
an intricate alphabet ns the medium for the expression of a 
sacred language like Sanskrit, was perhaps natural an«l 
excusable. Ilut when it led to the employment of compli¬ 
cated symbols for the ordinary work-day spoken dialects, 
it placed a serious obstruction in the path of advancing 
«‘ducation. And what is the actual fhet at present in 
India ? The process of learning to read is surrounded by 
a kind of thorn fence, bristling with a dense array of 
crooked strokes and tortuous lines. Difficulties unknown 
to an Knglish child have to bo surmounted at the very 
outset, and make every step painful. I am only now 
s)»eaking of the Indian printed alphabets. \Vbat shall he 
said of the written characters ? The worst English hand¬ 
writings arc no measure of their illegibility. The difficulty 
of deciphering them increases in a kind of compound ratio. 
Who, except grey-henrded scholars, can penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of the inscrutable Shikasta? Who but veteran ex¬ 
ports can unravel the intricacies of the KnithI, or Hindi 
running-hand employed by the writer caste ? of the Modi, 
or written scratches in use among the Marathns ? of the 
hopelessly illegible l^Iarwari and equally indecipherable 
handwriting prevalent in Sindh ? of the twists, twirls, and 
convolutions current in Southern India? If any one thinks 
I am here exaggerating, let him turn to a volume of speci¬ 
mens of different written characters which daily pass 
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throu;>h the Indian Post Office, published by the Post 
Office authorities. 

For this reason many eminent Indian administrators and 
scholars—at the head of whom must be ])laced Sir Charles 
F. Trevelyan, a true friend to Indian educational i)ro<fress 
—have lon^ fedt that the application of the simple Pmnan 
alphabet to the Indian vernaculars would greatly iacilitatc 
the dilfnsion of knowledge among the unlettered millions 
of our Indian Empire. The recent formation of ‘ The lioman- 
Unlu Societ!/' by educated Indians at Lahore, and the piib- 
Ination of an able Journal by that Society in support of 
the Romanizing movement, is a significimt fact. I may 
mention, too, that successful employment of what may he 
U-rmed an Indo-Romanic alphabet—tl.at is, the Roman 
letters adapted to Indian requirements by the use of dots 
and accents—in the printing of Sanskrit hooks, is an evi¬ 
dence of its applicability to the Aryan languages of India 
wjth us much suitability as to the Aryan languages of 
Euroj)e, Rut inveterate custom, curly association, and in¬ 
herited bias, are forces too strong to be easily overcome by 
the most beneficent and energetic of reformers. Changes, 
however manifestly advantageous, have no lioiio of general 
acceptance. Here in England we continue to resist the 
introduction of a decimal system ; we adhere with obsti¬ 
nacy to all our worst spelling-anomalies, and we ridicule 
such convenient astronomical expressions as thirteen or 
fourteen o’clock, which correctly mark the rotation of our 
earth, and which, if adopted, would bo an invaluable boon 
to the students of Rradsliaw. In the same manner, with¬ 
out doubt, many generations must pass away before the 
superstitious veneration for existing alphabetical symbols 
is abandoned in India, and the simple Roman alphabet 
adopted for the expression of the more ancient Aryan 
vernaculars, Hindi. Marathi, and Bengali. With regard 
to the more modern Hindristanl, which ought to be taught 
as a lingua franca in every school of India, the case is 
different. It has really no alphabet of iU own, and the 
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Directors of Public Instruction miglit rensonably, in mj' 
opinion, insist on its beiiij' expressed by the Indo-Romanic 
Icttoi's. 

I come now to a subject which is perhaps the most 
momentous of all. in its relation to the prepress of India 
and tlie promotion of Indian civilization. In Kngland it 
has been said that the working people arc our masters, 
and tliat we must educate our masters. There is another 
saying—ecpially true in India and England—that 

•She wlio n>ck« the craJlu »\vays the world.* 

In plain<?r language, it may be said, that if the working 
men rule tlie world, the women rule, or at least innucncc 
the working men, and so become the world’s mistresses. 
Clearly, then, it is important that the world should take 
(he most dii-ect and decided interest in the education of its 
own mistresses. 

And here 1 must recall attention to a point to which 
I have before adverted, that, in all our schemes for edu¬ 
cating and elevating the teeming millions of our Eastern 
Empire, wo have to deal witli n people who were among 
the earliest civilized nations of the earth, who in the best 
periods of their history were active promoters of social and 
intellectual progress, who have a literature abounding with 
lofty moral and religious maxims, who still preserve a pro¬ 
found veneration for learning, and who still maintain two 
lines of educational institutions, suited to the upper and 
lower classes of the male population, and distinct from the 
systems introdviccd by us. Manifestly, therefore, before 
propounding any scheme of our own for the education 
of the women of India, we have to ask the question, Is 
India herself doing anything, or has she ever done any¬ 
thing herself, for the promotion of female education? To 
answer this question properly, it will be necessary to 
glance first at the condition of women in ancient times, 
as depicted in early Indian literature; and, secondly, at 
their present condition, ns shown by the statistics prepared 
under Government autliority. 
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In regjird to the Hrst point, no one can read the Vedic 
hymns without eominj> to the conclusion that, when the 
^ongs of the Ilishis were current in Northern India (four¬ 
teen or fifteen centuries B.c.). women enjoj-ed considerable 
independence. I^Iono;^niy was proljably the rule, though 
existed and even polyandry was not unknown. 
In Rig-veda i. 62. ii, it is said, ‘ Our hymns touch thee, 
O strong ffod, as loving wives a loving husband.’ The 
Asvins had only one wife between them (i. 119. 5). 
Women were allowe<l to marrt' a second time {Atharva- 
veda ix. 5. zy). Widows might marry their deceased 
husband’s brother (Rig-ved.n x. 40. 2). There were even 
allusions to a woman’s choosing her own husband {jtva^am- 
vara), which was a common practice among the daugliters 
of Kshatriyas in the heroic period. One hymn reveals 
a low estimate of feminine capacity, declaring that women 
have minds incapable of instruction {oAdJti/n') and fickle 
tempers (viii. 33. 17). 

The condition of womeu, as represented in the laws of 
Manu several centuries later (perhaps about 500 u.c.), was 
one of less libert}’. But the contradictions in the code 
show that no settled social organization unfavourable to 
women prevailed at that epoch. True, a woman is said 
to owe her condition of inferiority to sins committed in 
former births. She is declared to be unfit for indepen¬ 
dence. She belongs to her father first, who gives her 
away in childhood to a husband, to whom she belongs 
for ever. Marriage is the final cause of her existence— 
to bear children the sum of her duty and the great end 
of her being. Women, says ISIanu (ix. 96), were created 
to be mothers. As a mother, ho declares, a woman is 
entitled to more respect than a thousand fathers (ii. 145). 
And, to this day, marriage and the hope of giving birth 
to a family of sons form the sole object of ambition—the 
one all-absorbing subject which engrosses every Indian 
woman’s mind. On the other band, in one place Manu 
alludes to circumstances under which a maiden might be 
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al!owc<l to choose her own husband, although he visits 
her with j'cnalties fordoin'j so (ix. 92). He makes no men¬ 
tion of SatT {^^u(tee). and permits—as the i^Iosaic law did 
(Deui. XXV. 3, St. ^latt. xxii. 24)—a widow, under certain 
circumstances, to marrj’ a deceased husband’s brother. 

As time went on, the jealousy of the opposite sex 
imposi'd various restniints, restrictions, and prohibitions. 
A more settled conviction as to some inherent inferiority 
and Weakness in the constitution of women took posses¬ 
sion of men’s minds. Yet throu;;h the whole heroic 
])eriod of Indian history, and up to the commencement 
of the Christian era, women had many ri<;hts and im¬ 
munities from which thev w’cre subsequently debarred. 
It cannot, indeed, be sai<l that any Eastern nation has 
ever been free from a tendency to treat women as in¬ 
feriors. Even the Greeks and Romans were wantinjj in 
that reverence for the female sex which marked the Teu¬ 
tonic races, and was the result of their believing ‘ines.se 
feminis sanctum nlic|uid.’ Nevertheless, in India, mothers 
have always been treated with the greatest reverence. We 
may note, too, that something of the spirit of chivalry 
was disjilayed in the tournaments of Indian warriors, who 
contended for the possession of the heroine of the Sva- 
ynmvani. Women wore ceiiainly not yet incarcerated. 
They were not yet shut out from the light of heaven 
heliind the Pardah or within the four walls of the Zanfina, 
It is even char from the dramas that the better classes 
had received some sort of education, or could at least read 
and write; and it is noteworthy, that although they spoke 
the provincial dialects, they understood the learned lan¬ 
guage, Sanskrit. They often appeared unveiled in public. 
They wore not confined to. intercourse with their own 
families. SUa showed herself to tho army. Sakuntala 
appeared in the court of King Dushyanta. Damnyanti 
travelled about by herself. Tho mother of Rama came 
to the hcrmitiigo of Yolmiki. Rama says in reference 
to his wife, ‘ Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing 
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walls are tlie screen of a woman. Her own virtue alone 
pr<>tccts her.’ All these characters may be more mythical 
and ideal than historical, but they are true reflections of 
social and domestic life in the heroic age of India. Nothino- 
can he more beautiful than the pictures of tlie devoted with 
in the two great Indian epics. Sltas noble pleadings (in 
the Itiimayana) to be allowed to accompany her husband 

into banishment are well known. Addressing him, she 
says :— 


• TLou art iny kirn;, my my only rcfiijc. mv divinity 

n Is my fixed resolve lo follow thev. Jf ih-.u uiu.t wm.Uvr forth 
^irough thorny trackless forvsts, I wiU go l^fotv thee, treading do^vn 
pnckly brambles to make smooth thy p.-»th. WaJking before tbeo I 
^all feel no we.mocss: the forri.t thorns will seem like silken robes • 
bed of leaves, a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 
JA b«tt«r far than stately |»alat e«, nnd pvTulnr itiwlf. 

ProUjcU^a by thy ariii.godH, men siiall have no power to liana rue 

^•iming with thee iu dest^rt waatci. a thousand ycar« will bo a day 
Dw«dl,»g with thee, e'en bell iUelf would be lo me a heaven of bliss.' 


Many other examples ol nohle language cx]>ressivc of 
conjugal fidelity might he adduced from Indian liten.turo, 
and notably that of Savitri, whose story is told in the 
other great epic (the Maha-bharata). When the god of 
death appears to summon her husband Satyavun, who was 
doomed to die a year after his marriage, she pleads jias- 
sionatcly for a reprieve: ‘ Let my husband live I Without 
him, I desire not happiness, not even heaven itself.’ 

Yet obviously such sublime devotion to a husband as to 
a god, was incompatible with independence of character. 
It is evident that any such useful domestic institution 
as a sternly critical wife was very unlikely to be common 
in a nation which made Sita its paragon of female ex- 
cellcnec. 

Nor is there any evidence that the women of the heroic 
period had received much systematic education. They 
were certainly not thought capable of as high a form 
of religion as men, and seclusion must have been more 
or leas practised by the upper class^, as indicated by 
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Panini s epithet for a king’s wife, axur^am^pah/a, one who 
never secs tlie sun. Marriages were gooerally arranged 
without reference to the wishes of either bridi'groom or 
bride. Polygamy prevailed among the richer classes, and 
polvandry, though a non-Aryan custom, to a certain ex¬ 
tent counterbalanced it* Da^aratha had three wives. One 
of Paiidu's wives became a Satl, Draupadi married five 
brothers together. 

AU this shows that woman’s downward course of de¬ 
gradation commenced in the earliest times. Step by step 
the decline went on, and ever}- century added to her de¬ 
basement. The introduction of Muhammadan customs 
after the first ^luslim invasion of India (about a.d. iooo) 
greatly hastened the deteriorating process* 

And what has been the condition of women under our 
own rule? 

In Warren Hastings’ time a number of the l>ost Pandits 
were invite<l to Calcutta from all parts of India. They 
were directed to draw up an authoritative summary of 
Hindu law as laid down in thoir sacred works. A com¬ 
pilation was carefully made by those learned men from 
the code of Maim, and from all the best legal authorities 
of later date. A certain I^Ir. Halhcd was directed to 
translate it for Government. The introduction is curiously 
characteristic of Hindu toleration* 

‘Tho tnjly intelligent well know that Iho diffcrcncca ofcroato^l things are 
n ray of tho glorioue woiicc of tho Supremo Being. Ho ajipoinled to each 
race iU own faith, and to every sect iUt own religioa; and having Introduced 
ft multiplicity of diffuront custoine, ho views in each ploco tho mode of 
worship roirpccUvely appointed to it. Somotimos ho U with the attendante 
u{)o& tho inojtquo; eomellmes ho is ia tho temple at Uio adoration of idoU— 
tho intimate of tho Musalmfiti, tho fHcnd of tho HindQ, tho companion of 
tho ChrifliiAn, the confidaot of tho Jevr.* 

Here arc some specimens from the chapter on women: 

* A man both night and day must keep hit wife so much in subjoeiion 
that she by no moans be mistress of hor own actions. If tho wife have her 
own fioo will, she will bejiavo ambs. A woman must novor go out of the 
house without the consent of her husband. She must never bold convcTse 
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with a iftrangc man. She must not stind at the door. She must never 
look out at tho window. She must not eat till she lias seized her husband 
and his gucsU wdth food. She may, however, take physic before they cat. 
It in proper fur a woman after her husband's death to bum herself in the 
fire with his corpse.* 


Warren Hasting wrote a letter to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors in 1775, commending this compilation to their 
attention. We must hear in mind that law, according 
to Hindu ideas, is part and parcel of divine revelation. 
It is promulgated by human lawgivers; but they are 
divinely in.spired. Smriti rests on 6ruti. These ideas 
had acquired the greatest intensity when Warren Hastings 
was laying the foundation of our Empire. All the utter¬ 
ances of l^Ianu and the later lawj’ers were accepted as 
echoes of the voice of God. They were held to bo in¬ 
fallible guides. They represented women as created inferior 
to men; as born with evil dispositions; as incapable of 
education; as made worse by knowledge. Wives were 
divinely ordained to be the servants of their husbands. 
Tlicir natures were too weak to stand upright, unsup¬ 
ported by the strongest safeguards. Tliere was no security 
for their virtue but the absence of temptation. They were 
the absolute property of their husbands in death as well as 
life. Hence for a long time our Government felt that it 
would be dangerous to prohibit the practice of SatT. Tlie 
Hindus believed it to be enjoined by inspired authority. 
Nor was it discovered till quite recently that modern 
Hindu lawyers, to obtain the highest sanction for their 
deliverances, had fraudulently substituted the woi-d agneh, 

‘ of fire,’ for agre, ‘ first,’ at the end of a well-known Rig- 
veda text (x. 18. 7. See p. 72). In one year the number 
of widows burnt in Bengal alone was 839. In other years 
the average was 5®®- ^I’his after all is no very large num¬ 
ber when considered in relation to the density of the popu¬ 
lation. It proves, at any rate, that the custom was not 
universal. 

And what is the present position of women in India ? 
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A little pfuilv of the Indin Office Statistics reveals a 
condition of prostration which even the most sanguine 
might pronounce hopelessly ivroincdiable. One hundred 
millions of women, supposed to l)e actual subjects of the 
liritish Empire, are, with few exceptions, sunk in absolute 
i'l-norance. Thev arc unable to read a syllable of their 

Ty » • 

motlu r-tongue, they are never taught the rules of life and 
healtli, the laws of God, or the most rudimentary truths of 
foiencc. In fact a feeling exists in most Hindu families 
that a girl who has learnt to read and write, has committed 
a sin wliicli is sure to bring down a judgment upon herself 
and her husband. She will proh.ably have to atone for her 
crime by early widowhood. And to be a young widow is 
believed to be the greatest misfortune that can possibly 
befall her. 

Not indeed that an Indian woman’s married life can be 
described ns a blissful clysium. The women of India are 
victims of the worst form of social tyranny. Tliey are 
allowed no voice in the selection of their own husbands. 
According to Dr. Hunter’s Stiitistics (i. 56), infants are 
sometimes betrothed when but two or three months old. 

* Aft ftoon aft a ilauj^bWr (of a pariicoUr tribo of BriVhumoft) is the 

fathor iiiiiiicdintoly looks out for a male diild to a family c^^ual 

in muk with hii&ftclf. When ho has 6\icccv«U‘d in his Bcarch, and obtained 
the coiiftont of \is |»aronU« ho rttums to hie bouee, auiniiions hift rolativoa 
and noi^'hWuni U> a foa.st, and solemnly afhnni bofore them that his daugh* 
tor is betrothto such and such a uiaxi'a babe. Nothing will induce him 
to break the oath which he thus takca.' 

This is exceptional. As n rule, girls are betrotlied at 
three or four (a barber being sometimes the match-maker) 
nud married at six or seven to boys of whom they know 
nothing. They are taken to their hoy-husbands’ homes at 
the ago of ten or eleven. From that moment they lose 
their freedom and even their personality. They merge 
their individuality in the persons of their husbands. They 
njay be loved, and they are rarely ill-used, ns they too 
frequently are in Christian countries, but tlicy are ignored 
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as separate units in society. They never pronounce their 
husbands’ names, and tliey are never directly alluded to by 
their husbands in convei-ssition. For another person to 
mention their names or inquire afler their health would be 
a gross breach of etiquette. They never appear unveiled 
before their husbands in the presence of a third person. 
They often become mothers at eleven or twelve. Their life 
is then spent in petty household duties, in cooking for their 
families, in gossiping with female friends, in arranging 
the njarriages of their children, in domestic jealousies and 
envyings, in a thousand foolish frivolities, in a wearisome 
round of burdensome religious ceremonies imposed bv 
exacting priests. Add to this that the upper classes are 
cooped up behind Pardahs or in the stagnant atmosphere of 
Zanunas. There they are prisoners in apartments set apart 
for their exclusive occupation. They have no opportunity 
of listening to the intellectual conversation of educated 
men. They are shut out from every wholesome influence, 
and debarred from every healthy occupation likely to con¬ 
duce to the improvement of their physical condition, or to 
their social, moral, and intellectual elevation. They' be¬ 
come enfeebled in mind and worn out in body at a period 
of life yvbeu Euroi)ean women have barely reached their 
prime. They are neither lit for independence, nor have 
they any desire for it. 

And what of the young widows ? If a young wife has 
DO individuality apart from her husband, a young widow 
has practically no existence. It is true that our law has 
prohibited a widow from being burnt with her dead hus¬ 
band. It is true, loo, that an old widow is cared for by 
her children if she has remained a wife long enough to 
have a large family. She is even more than cared for. 
Every mother in India is an object of veneration to bee 
offspring. As a wife she may be nothing. But as a 
mother, oven though a widow, she is all in all to her 
children. It is only a young yvidow or a childless widow 
who is regarded as worse than dead. But nearly every 
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household possesses a widow of this kind. Such a widow 
belongs for ever to her dead husband. A widower may 
marry again, but a widow never. She is made a household 
drudge. She is espectetl to get up at four a.m. before the 
servants of the family. No one will supply her with water. 
She must go to the well and fetch water for herself. It is 
unlucky to meet her. She is sup|>osed to be in eternal 
mourning for her deceased lord, though she may never 
have seen him except at her child-wedding. She must 
practise a periKJtual fast, and only eat one meal a day. If 
her young husband had acijuired property of his own before 
his death and the household is still undivided, all such pro¬ 
perly is taken by her brothers-in-law. She retains nothing 
but her ornaments, which she must on no account wear. 
She is told that she cannot have food given to her tilt she 
has ‘ eaten her jewels.’ In other words, she is expected to sell 
her ornaments to prevent herself from starving. In short, 
she suffers a living death, and would often cheerlully give 
herself up to be burnt, if the law would allow her. 

Of course, there arc exceptions to all this. In some parts 
of India—as for instance in the Itlarutha country-women 
of all classes are more indeitendent, and assert themselves 
with more boldness. 

There is also a bright side to the picture of female life 
and chameter. Hindu women must be allowed full credit 
for their strict discharge of household duties, for their i>cr- 
sonal cleatilincss, thrift, activity, and practical fidelity to 
the doctrines and precepts of their religion. They arc 
generally loved by their husbands, and arc never brutally 
treated. A wife-beating drunkard is unknown in India. 
In return, Indian wives and mothers arc devoted to their 
families. I have often seen wives in the act of circum¬ 
ambulating the sacred Tnisi plant 108 times, with the 
sole object of bringing down a blessing on their husband 
and children. In no other country in the world are hunily 
aflection and reverence for parents so conspicuously ope¬ 
rative ns in India. In many households the first morning 
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duty of a child on rising from slec)) is to lay his head on 
his mother’s feet in token of filial obedience. 

Nor could there he a greater mistake than to suppose 
that Indian women are without influence. If there is anv 
one thing that would lead a thoughtful person to despair 
of the regeneration of India, it is that female influence is 
as strong there as in other countries. For it must not be 
forgotten that the word family in India means much more 
than in England. An Indian family does not merely 
consist of husband, wife, and children. The universal 
prevalence of early marriages leads to an indefinite en¬ 
largement of the family circle. It is said that a Hindu 
family sometimes consists of a hundred members, including 
great-grandfather and great-grandchildren. Anarchy is 
prevented and harmony maintained by vesting supreme 
authority in the liaiids of the oldest member, whether male 
or female. A father often has no voice in the manngcmtmt 
of his own children. A grandmother or great-grandmother 
may be omnipotent. Unhappily her influence is generally 
exerted on the side of ignorance and error. Even in small 
families the women are powerful for hann. They mf>uld 
the character of the younger children. They are often 
adepts in artifice and stratagem. They know how to hide 
their power over husbands and brothers under the guise of 
a simulated submission. To them is mainlv due the main¬ 


tenance of superstition and idolatry. Tlie men would 
willingly emancipate themselves from tho tyranny of caste, 
from the despotism of Eriihman priests, and from the 
bondage of senseless religious forms and absurd religious 
creeds, but they arc prevented by female influence. Many 
an educated Indian is as hold as Luther in hia public 
eliaracter, but sinks to the condition of a timid, priest- 


ridden, caste-ridden, wife-ridden imbecile in private life. 
(^ He is a lion out of doprs^ but a lamb at home. He is 
' cowed and crestfallen in the presence of the women of 


his family. 

In some Native States women secretly pull all the wires 
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of Government with consummate craftiness and ability. 
Great Britain itself is scarcely so opjwsed to a Salique 
raj'ime as some Indian Principalities. Women not only 
reijrn, they are the real rulers and administrators. Even 
conijianitivcly yoiing^ widows have often "reut authority, 
if, at least, they have "ained mueh previous influence as 
mothers. In the same manner ordinary families are often 
practically subject to feminine jurisdiction. A single old 
widow will sometimes keep order among a number of sons 
and daughters-in-law all living together under one roof. 
Her household is like a magazine Hlled with the most in¬ 
flammable materials; yet she knows how to allay outbreaks 
of jealousy, keep down rivalries, and calm down explosions 
of temper. 

Nor must it be supposed that the women of India are 
gonernlly unhappy; that they regard themselves as slaves; 
that they long for independence; that they protest against 
seclusion; that they banker after knowledge. They are 
loo feeble-minded and apathetic to bo conscious of de¬ 
gradation, too wedded to ancient customs to repine under 
absence of freedom or want of education. They esteem it 
an honour to wait on their husbands. The necessity for 
privacy, and the undesirability of a woman’s learning let¬ 
ters, are idc.is so intermingled with their earliest feelings— 
so interwoven with the whole textme of their moral being 
—that they have become cherished customs with the women 
themselves. They are more than customs: they ore sacred 
religious obligations. So far from submitting to these 
restrictions from compulsion, no respectable woman w'ould, 
ns a rule, show herself freely in public, or allow herself to 
be taught reading and writing or any feminine accomplish- 
inent, even if permission were accorded to her. She has no 
conception of any benefit to be derived from a knowledge 
of letters, except for the promotion of female intrigue; and 
she would prefer to be accused of murder than of learning 
to dance, sing, or piny on any musical instrument. She 
loves ornaments, but she regards ignorance as her truest 
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decoration. She considers herself disgraced by sterility of 
body, but glories in sterility of mind. Education, music, 
and dancing are supposed to go together, and are to her 
badges of a life of infamy. When a sister is observed 
imitating a brothers first childish attempts at penman¬ 
ship, she is peremptorily ordered to desist, and that too by 
the women of the household. 

Is there, then, no remedy for this great social evil ? Are 
we Englishmen, who are responsible for the welfare of our 
Indian Empire, and who derive so much of our own welfare 
from the purifying and elevating influence of our own 
home-life, chargeable with indifference to the condition ol' 
the women of India ? We have made, and arc still making, 
strenuous efforts to bring some sort of e<lucation wnthin 
reach of certain classes of the male population. What are 
we doing, and what have we alr. ady done, to supply India 
with its greatest need—good wives, good mothers, and 
well-ordered homes ? 

All that can be affirmed is that we have been engaged 
for more than hall a century in feeling our way towards 
the desired end. 

In the case of male education the natives themselves have 
always, as we have seen, been ready to co-operate with us. 
Nay, they have eagerly seconded our efforts. Their own 
indigenous institutions h.avc furnished a common stand¬ 
point for conccrU'd action. The ground has been prepared 
an«l the way smoothed for the introdu<‘tion of European 
knowledge. The same men who would have wasted their 
powers in elaborating ingenious word-puzzles in Sanskrit 
verse, or in trying to comprehend the incomprehensible 
abstractions of Sanskrit philosophy, have devoted them¬ 
selves to the acquisition of scientific truth, through the 
medium of English, But in the case of female education 
all the conditions have been reversed. No basi.s of common 
action lias been found, no ground has been clearerl, no open 
door has invited us to enter. Every avenue of approach 
has been barred and barricaded. The natives have been 

Y 
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moro than content to leave their women engulphed m the 
depths of profound ignorance. They have opi-osed every 
attempt at niising or enlightening them as an offence 
against religion and morality. Without doubt, any scheme 
of direct Government interference for the education of 
Indian women would have threatened the people with vast 
social changes. It would have contravened the sacred 
usao-cs of the most obstinately conservative nation m the 

world. 

Wisely, then, has our Government proceeded m this 
matter with caution and circumspection. Something, 
indeed, has been effected by private efforts, by millenary 
operations, and even by indirect Government assistance. 
The fii-st attempt to teach native girls in a regular school 
was made, I believe, by the worthy Dissenting missionary, 
Mr. May. lie wa.s the pioneer of lower female education, 
ns he had already been of male, lie opened a girls’ school 
at Chinsurah, shortly before his own death in 1818, but it 
had so little sueeess that its continuance was discoun¬ 
tenanced by our Government. In April, i 8 i 9 > other 
Baptist mi.ssionaries, wishing to commence an organized 
scheme of female education, eirculated an appeal for help, 
in which it was stated that 'in the province of Bengal 
alone, at least ten thousand widows were annually sacri¬ 
ficed ; and thirty times a day a deed was repeated, which 
ought to call forth our tendcrest pity.’ Such an ex¬ 
aggeration was rather inexcusable, but it had the eff^t 
of rousing the sympathies of a number of English ladies, 
who thereupon founded the Calcutta Female Juvenile So¬ 
ciety, for the education of native females. At the end 
of the first year the number of its scholars amounted to 
only eight. At the end of five years it reckoned a hundred 
and sixty pupils in six schools. 

In 1818, an institution called the ‘ School Society* was 
founded at Calcutta. Its object was male education. But 
in the course of its preliminary inquiries into the educa¬ 
tional status of the people generally, it ascertained that 
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out of forty millions of Hindu females, not four hundred 
could read or write. When the appalling? fact was known 
in Enfrland, the British and Foreign School Society se¬ 
lected Miss Cooke, afterwards Mrs. Wilson, and sent her 
to Calcutta in 1821 to prepare herself for the delicate 
task of opening a girls’ school. She commenced opera¬ 
tions under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society 
in 1822, and on the 28th of January in that year, seven 
pupils assembled round her in one of the rooms of the 
School Society. In 1825, the number of scholars in 
various little day schools had increased to four hundred. 
But to bring the girls together it was necessary to employ 
a female messenger, who received a small gratuity from 
the Society for <‘ach child, and a breakfast of rice had to 
be given to each pupil, which the mother accepted as an 
equivalent for the loss of her child’s services. In 1826, 
a wealthy Babu (Haja Baidanath Boy) came forward and 
gave ^■‘2,000 to promote fen>ale e<lucation by the erection 
of a central school in the heart of the native cit}', with 
a residence for the European female superintendent. Mrs. 
Wilson took possession of this building in 1828, and here 
all her subsequent labours were concentrated. She was 
a noble-hearted, energetic woman, and her exertions were 
rewarded for a time with considerable success. 

Similar efforts were attended with partial success in 
other parts of India, notably in the Bombay Presidency, 
and in Bombay itself, where the ParsTs, who number 
about fifty thousand, were among the first to set an 
example of promoting female education. Their schools 
are to this day a model of good management, and are 
attended by nearly as many girls as bo^’s, seven hundred 
and seventy girls being at this moment under instruction 
in three schools in the town of Bombay. 

As, a rule, however, female education has not hitherto 
extended beyond the lowest of the population, while male 
education has not extended beyond the higher classes. 
None of the female children of respectable or bigh-coste 
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natives are permitted to leave their houses. It has not 
hitherto been possible to reach the Zananas, or female 
apartments, of the better classes, except by a system of 
house to house visitation. This plan has been tried with 
some success in Bcniral, and has been carried on here 
and there in the Bombay Presidency, and in other parts 
of India. But competent lady visitors are greatly needed. 
No lady is fit to undertake the arduous and delicate 
task, who is not thoroughly conversant, not only with 
the vcrniiculars, but with female manners, female habits 
of thought, female phraseology, and even female ‘slang’ 
(zaniina-boli). 

Something, too, has been done in the way of training 
native school-mistre.sses, especially under the auspice.s of 
the Church iMissionary Society at the Sarah IHicker In- 
stittition, Palamcottuh. 1 visited this institution in the 
beginning’ of 1S77, and can testify to the reality of the 
work etfeeled by its managers, Mr. and Mrs. Lash. 
'I'hey have successfully tniincd a large number of native 
female teachers, and established them at various centres 
in the Tinnovelly district. They have even succeeded in 
attnicting high-caste girls to some of their best schools. 

It is clear, then, that a few energetic missionaries and 
ii few philanthropic ]>rivatc individuals have been the 
pioneers of female education in India. It is clear, too, 
that the British Government for a long time purposely 
abstained from acting towards its female subjects as it 
acted towards the male. It refrained from any systematic 
establishment of girls’ schools. It doubted the wisdom 
of direct interference with long-cherished social usages, 
and deep-seated religious prejudices. 

Lord Dalhousic was the first to commit the Government 
to a more active interest in the instruction of Indian 
women. In 1849 ho ventun'd to announce that the 
British Government would encourage fcmalo education 
by its ' frank and cordial support.’ And he was not n 
man of more wolds. This great ruler boldly aided ex- 
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istinjf girls’ schools by considerable gnints of money iVom 
the revenues of India, and took care to bestow honours 
on nil foun<lers of such schools. It was during his ad¬ 
ministration that the Bethune schools were established 
for the education of the daughters of the respectable 
citizens of Calcutta, and when the fotmder dietl, Lord 
Daiiioiisie himself defrayed the cost of supporting tltem 
out of his own pocket. 

Sir Charles Wood’s great Education Despatch of 1^54 
only devoterl one paragraph out of one hundred to the 
important subject of female education ; but it expressed 
concurrence in Lord Dalhousie’s declaration. Paragraph 
83 begins as follows:— 

‘The iinport.'inco of fuinale education in India cannot bo over-rated, and 
wc bavo oluiorvcd witb |ilvaturv the evidence which ix now afforded of ati 
incrcaAcd deairu on tlic part of niaoy of the- native* of India to give a goo<l 
education to their daughten. By thin nienn* a far greater pruporiional 
i!ii|iu 1 flo ii imparted to the educational and moral tone of the people than 
by the education of men Wo have airvaily obserx'ed that echoole for 
fetnnicx are included among Ihoee to which granU in aid may bo given, 
and wc c.-vnnot refrain from expreaeing our cordial eymjiathy with the 
efforta which arc being tna>lc in thia direction.’ 

Here there is a clear promise of sympathy and of indirect 
suiiport, but no allusion to direct Government action or 
mterpositiou. 

Soon after the mutiny Lord Canning’s Government 
declared that unless female schools were really 6up]>orted 
by voluntary aid they had better not be established at all. 
In 1867 a circular tvas issued which practically admitted 
that Government bad no desire to take the initiative 
in the case of girls’ schools as it had done in that of 
boys, but was ready to encourage existing schools by 
grants in aid. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that some direct action 
was taken. In 1870 out of .5f’3i6,509 of public money 
spent on education in the whole Bengal Presidency a sum 
of .^1,173 was assigned to Government girls’ schools, and 
^^4,462 to aided schools, chiefly in the North-west and 
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Panjab. In Pombay out of .£’198.182 a sum of about 
£■4.000 was alliittocl to Government female schools. In 
Aladras not a single "iris’ school w;is directly maintained 
by o\ir (lovcrninent. 

In the year 1S72 out of about 1,100.000 children in 
Government and non.Govorninent schools of all kinds, 
only fifty thousand were girls, and only twent^'-two 
thousand in Government schools. In 1873 there were 
onh one tbousmd six hundred and forty girls’ schools 
of all kinds in British India ; but an American lady 
luul orgjinized a system in Calcutta by which forty or 
llfty governesses taught native girls in their own homes. 
In 1873 there were about one thonsaml (lovemment 
female seliools. witl» about thirty-Ibnr thousand pupils, 
in all the eight Provinces under Governors, Lieutenant- 
(jovernoi-s, ami Commissioners. 

In some pluees and in some years there appears to 
have been a falling olf nitlier than an incre.ase. Thus, 
in 1872 the Government female normal school at Cal¬ 
cutta was abandoned as a failure, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor was inelinod to think it ‘dangerous to give 
native women ediieation and a certain freedom of action 
without the sanction of some religion.’ 

In short, there is clearly ns yet no constantly-inercnsing 
demand for cither female teachers or female pupils. What 
dernaml really exists is generally coiilined to the low-easto 
population. Lven those girls who aro placed at schools 
arc only halt instructed, because they are removed to 
heoomo wives at the age of ten or eleven. 

The gicat question then is: Ought our Government 
to make direct efforts for female education in the same 
way as for male? And is this a mere question of supply 
and demand ? And if there is no demand among the 
people of India, ought its rulers to create a demand? 
Ought they to force into existence what does not exist 
voluntarily? 

In my opiuion the demand ought to be created. But 
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we ou'jht to create it in the rig^ht way, and begin at 
the right end. We require to elevate and enlighten 
the men of India, before we can hope to elevate and 
enlighten the women. We require to raise up a whole 
generation—perhaps two or three generations—of really 
educated men—men, not only well instructed in scientific 
truth, but well imbued with moral and religious truth— 
with the spirit, if not with the letter of Christian teach¬ 
ing—and with European views on all social subjects. 
And to this end, we have not to denationalize the men 
of India: we have to strengthen and consolidate their 
own nationality. We have not to extinguish their own 
civilization: we have to refine and elevate it. We have 
not to sweep away their social institutions : wo have to 
shape and mould them according b) a higher pattern. 
We have not to erase everj’ feature of their moral code : 
we have to expunge the bad and retain the good. We 
have not even to exterminate their religions : we have 
only to lay the axe to every root and fibre of error, and, 
after eradicating the fabc, to engraft the essential doc¬ 
trines of Christianity on pre-existing germs of truth. 

When we have thus elevated the condition of the men, 
the elevation of the women will follow as a matter of 
course. The men will themselves raise their own women. 
They will throw' down the barriers which at present 
surround their homes. They will tear down their Par- 
dahs, pull down the shulters of their Zananas, throw 
open the doors of their inner apartments, invite us to 
enter in—entreat us to do for their wives and daughters 
what we have done for themselves. 

But how is this previous process of elevating and Chris¬ 
tianizing the men to be effected? We must begin with 
the schools. Our Government has wisely decided to be 
neutral in religious teaching. We have abstained from 
imitating the conquering Mtisalmun—from enforcing our 
religion by Government influence and authority. It would, 
indeed, be doubtful morality on our part to take money 
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out of the pockets of native parents, and with it to pay 
teachers to teach the children of those parents a religion 
which they believe to be false. Nor under any circum¬ 
stances could a sumeicnt number of Christian teachers 
be found. Hut our neutrality need not, and should not. 
imply intlilfereucc* and inaction in regard to moral teach- 
ing; nor even in regard to instruction in certain funda¬ 
mental truths common to all religions. The principles 
of true monility, be it remembered, arc not confined to 
Christianity. They are to be found in Hinduism, in 
Hiiddhism, in Islam. Nay, I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that certain lines of rudimentary religion are discoverable 
in the texture of two of these false systems. I contend that 
a warp-like basis of truth is traceable in both Hinduism 
and Islam, though eoneoaled by a thick woof of error 
and delusion. The fundamental threads of God’s attri¬ 
butes and perfections, ol His wisdom, goodness, omni¬ 
potence, and love for His creatures—of His indwelling ns 
a guide and monitor in the human conscience—of man’s 
duty towards Him as his Maker, and of man’s duty 
towards his fellow-crcaturos—are all there, and ought to 
be carefully preserved. Even some essential threads of 
( hristinu doctrine (such as the Unity and separate per¬ 
sonality of God, man’s original corruption, the need of 
purity of heart, the uselessness of external forms) are 
there, and ought to be thankfully made use of. while 
every cross-thread of falsehood, superstition, and fatuous 
delusion is ruthlessly torn away. Nor are the sacred scrip- 
tures of India wholly destitute of true teaching in regard 
to the principles of domestic economy and social science. 

My conviction is that we are bound to search for, and 
utilize educationally, every true idea in Hinduism, Buddh¬ 
ism, and Islam. And just as we have endeavoured to ground 
our system of literaty instruction on inherent literary 
tendencies, and inherited literary knowledge already ex¬ 
isting among Hindus and Muslims, so we should ground 
our moral and religious teaching on their inherent moral 
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and religions tendencies, and such inherited rudimentarv 
truth as their own scriptures contain. We should collect 
their best moral, social, and religious precepts, separating 
them from everything false. We should teach them 
in conjunction with scientific truth in our Government 
schools. In this way we shall best prepare our Indian 
school-boys for a voluntary acceptance of Christian truth 
when their judgments are matured. 

And more than this. We should strive to develop our 
youthful Indian j)hysically as well as mentally, morally, 
and religiously. We should endeavour to introduce some¬ 
thing of our public-school manliness of tone into Indian 
seminaries. We should aim at educating the whole man 
in hie quadruple constitution of body, mind, soul, and 
spirit. In a word, we should convert our ‘ Directors of 
public instruction,’ who are generally able and efficient 
officers, into ‘Directors of public education.’ 

And when we have formed our real man, whether Hindvi 
or Muhammadan, wc should admit him to our homes. 
Having destroyed his caste-feelings, we should give up 
our own caste-feelings. Wc should receive our educated 
Hindu atul Muhammadan on terms of social equality. In 
no other way, and by no other process, can we hope to 
reach the women of India. 

The really educated and enlightened native who has 
been freely admitted to an English home, will return to 
his Indian homo penetrated by the conviction that, if 
he would assist in raising his country, he must begin 
by raising his own household. He will accept the Chris¬ 
tian truth that woman was created to be u help-meet for 
man. He will enter into the meaning of the Christian 
allegory that, when God formed woman, she was taken 
out of man^s side to be his coadjutor ; not out of his 
head, to be his intellectual rival; not out of his feet, to 
be trodden down and kept in subjection. He will educate 
his daughters, and keep them under education till they 
are eighteen years of age. He will on no account allow 
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them to Income wives ajid mothers till their hodily and 
mental powers are matured. He will aim at edmating 
them up to the Knglish poet’s standard ot an iileal wife— 

* A perfect wonnn, nobly planncxl, 

To warn, to com fort, and command.* 

Ifo will permit them to choose their own husbands. He 
will open his lioiise-doors to every rerini'<l and educated 
^Mi. st of whatever caste. He will expose the inner life 
of his own family to the tresh aiv of God’s day. He will 
endeavonr to mould his household after the fashion of 
a pure, healthy, well-ordered Christian home, whose in- 
nuenccs leveii the life of each of its members from the 
cradle to the ginve. 

I have left myself little space for two other tests of 
national progress to which I ought to advert, however 
hriedy. One of these is the improvement in means of 
communication. I can boar testimony to the present cx- 
eelleneo of the roads in various parts of India. T travelled 
over some wliieh were as smooth and hard as a billiard- 
tal)le. and unequalled by anything I have seen in Kurope. 
On the other hand, my whole frame seems still to ache 
at the b.ire recollection of the joltings I endured in less 
frequented places. One of my contemporaries at Hailcy- 
bury, Mr. Cust, has favoured me with a few notes of his 
journey from Cah-utta to Delhi in 1843. He hired a 
palanquin in Calcutta, and set out in the cool of a January 
evening. Borne on the shoulders of coolies, and travelling 
all night and for a greater part of each day, ho was five 
days in i'<-achiiig Benares. The journey tlieneo to Alla- 
hilhad took another whole day. At Allahabad his palan¬ 
quin was placetl on a truck, and drawn by horses to 
Cawnporc. Thence to Agra and Delhi the palanquin 
was borne in the usual way by coolies. Travelling in 
this maimer without a single day’s rest, he was a month 
in reaching Delhi from Calcutta. The only line of car¬ 
riage-road was between Allahabad and Cawnpore, and in 
no other part of the route wore the streams bridged. 
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Tlie vc.ir i*'^45 witnessed the introduction of what was 
called an cijuirotal carriage. A palanquin was fitted to four 
equal wheels, and pushed by coolies. Tliis was a proof of 
a ^reat advance in the mebilHnij of roads. Then followed 
the comparative luxury of the Diik jfharl. These carriages 
were drawn by relays of Government post-horses, on what 
becjime at last the great trunk road traversing the entire 
eotintry between Calcutta and Delhi. The jaded and d»ist- 
smothcred traveller emerged half-stupefied at the end of 
his journey with the rattle of a ten days’ continuous roll 
conc<.‘ntrated in the orifice of his ears. The Dak system of 
travelling was not perfected till about the year 1852. 

The turning of the first sod of the first railway line in 
India took place in 1851. In that year the East India 
Itailway was commenced, and in Sej>temher, 1854- ® 
tance of thirty-seven mile.'i was opened for traffic. In 
February. 1855, the line was opened as far as RanTganj. a 
distance of 121 miles, and about ten years lat«T as far as 
Delhi, The line between Bombay and IMadras was com¬ 
pleted on the 1st of May, 1871. The total mileage open 
on all Indian railways in 1866 was 3,472, and the number 
of passengers carried in the year was nearly thirteen mil¬ 
lions, Ten years later, in 1875, the mileage open was 
6,332, and the number of passengers carried nearly twenty- 
seven millions. 

The late Lord Lawrence once told me that when he first 
went out to India ho was allowed six months to find his 
way from Calcutta to Delhi. The journey may now be 
performed in forty-four hours. One of the most remark¬ 
able sights in India is afibrded by the throng of natives 
of all castes, and conditions at the principal railway sta¬ 
tions. The popularity of this mode of travelling, with 
people who are supjjosed to dread indiscriminate contact 
with each other, is astonishing. About thirty years ago, 
when the expediency of introducing railroads into India 
was first talked about, a great authority, Professor H. H. 
Wilson, expressed an opinion that they were quite unsuited 
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to the li:»bits of tlio natives, and tliat the niles of caste 
would prevent their bein*> much used. What is the fact? 
To every solitary European lolling^ at full length amid 
ruffs and cushions in a first-class compartment, huudrede 
oi' natives will be found jammed togeJhor in the third-class 
carriages. Crowds alight at every small town, and crowds 
are ready to take their place. No one can doubt that rail-' 
ways are among the greatest boons our rule has conferred 
on the country. 

Next to railways come canals. But in India, ns in 
Europe, the day of canals as eficctive lines of way and 
transit is over. No canals can ever he as ctVective as rail¬ 
ways in conveying passengers or merchandise, or in trans¬ 
porting tlie surplus produce of a fertile province to remote 
districts whose crops are liable to fail in regularly recur¬ 
ring seasons. Besides, Indian canals have not sufficient 
water to serve for both navigation and irrigation. It Is 
for purj)oses of irrigation that they are of incalculable im¬ 
portance. In times of severe drought, tanks and wells 
become dry, while canals arc supplied with a pcr])otunl 
stream of running water from mountain springs. Where- 
ever it is physically and geographically possible to con¬ 
struct canals without ruinous outlay, and with some 
prospect ot a return for the capital expended, there, with¬ 
out doubt, no amount of public money is likely to bo 
tlirown away in thoir construction. Nor has our Govern¬ 
ment been as unmindful of its duty in this matter as 

some critics have lately alleged. Tho Ganges canal_tho 

greatest irrigation work ever constructed—is entirely the 
orcation of British engineers. It was commenced in 1846, 
and opened by Lord Dulhousie in 1854. I hoard natives 
complain that this canal has brought fever to previously 
healthy localities; and I believe that whenever a canal is 
constructed, draino^ should be carried on simultaneously, 

to prevent the adjacent soil from becoming swompy and 
waterlogged. 

Other gigantic works have been undertaken in tho basin 
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of the Ganges, as well as in that of the Indus, and in the 
portion of Orissa watered by the deltas of the Maha-nadi, 
Brahraani, and Baitarani rivers. ^\ hile I was traversing 
the famine districts in 1876 and 1877, 1 witneS'Od a mar¬ 
vellous contrast in the regions fertilized by the grand 
system of irrigation which stretches between the Godavari, 
Kistna, and Kaveri rivers, and the vast tracts of arid 
wastes where no streams penetrate. Let no one doubt the 
o-ood effected by the energetic and enthusiastic Sir Arthur 
Cotton. 

No country in the world is so rich in running water as 
India. Any one who has observed with his own eyes what 
the country owes to its rivers, will not be surprised at 
their being deified by a people who connect every advant¬ 
age they enjoy with direct divine agency. No wonder 
that the rain-g.d Indra—for ever battling with the demon 
of drought and darkness—is the chief god ot the Rig-veda. 
No wonder that the Ganges is believed to have its source 
in the foot of Vishnu ; that its waters are believed to de¬ 
scend from heaven, cleansing from all sin ; that its very 
sight is supposed to confer beatitude ; and that ever)’’ river 
of India is personified and worshipped by those who derive 
their wealth, their food, their health, their life from the 
beneficent influences of flowing streams. 

No wonder, too, that the people of England arc asking 
with some impatience: why is a single drop of this 
precious liquid allowed to find its way into the oceau ? 
Without doubt, more might be done in storing up these 
fertilizing waUTs. Tanks and wells ought not to be suf¬ 
fered to fall into decay. It might even be i>o.ssible, say 
some, by means of aiiicuts to intercept the onward flow of 
streams, and diffuse every particle of liquid by a network 
of small channels and feeders over every tract ol arid 
country. But such admirable theorists forget that the 
dry regions of India are often on t.ablc-land, :ind that no 
engineer can make water flow up hill. Nor can even the 
most skilful cope with the vagaries of mighty unmanage- 
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able rivers, wliich at one season roll down niillions of tons 
of waler wllb un'rovernable fury, at another shift their 
channels, ami shrink to tiny rills at the bottom of immense 
beds of bnrninjf sands. 

Happily, the prevention of famines does not depend on 
anient.'; and canals alone. Ilailroads have already done 
much, and oill hereafter do more. After all. perhaps, the 
best remedy lies in the improvement of the condition of 
the people. 

One important restiU of improved means of communi- 
cjifion is an increase in postal facilities. Letters are now 
delivered in every village of India. In 1866, sixty-one 
millions of letters, newspapers, and packets passed the 
various post-ifiices. In 1875 the nnmhor had risen to 
more than one hundred and sixteen millions. 

With regard to steam eoromnnieation between England 
and India, most middle-aged j)eople can remember that 
Mr. W'agh. irn was tbo pioneer of what was called the 
Overland Route. He was employed in this capacity by 
the Bengal Steam Committee between 1827 and 1835. 
No man ever deserved more credit, and over received less, 
for sncecRsfully battling with every kind of difiieulty and 
discouragement. A steamer called the Hugh Limhay was 
the (irst to aceomplisli the voy.age between Bombay and 
Suez. ICvery arrangement connected with its e<]uipmcnt 
and navigjition was organized by Mr. W’'aghorn. She 
succeeded in passing up and down the Red Sea six times 
between 1830 and 1833 without encountering any accident, 
notwithstanding numerous dangers from unknown rocks 
and reels. Her shortest run between Bombay and Suez 
was in thirly-onc days and a half. The next steamer, 
called the Forhes, took sixtj’-nine days in the voyage from 
Calcutta to Suez. This vessel broke down after her first 
voyage. The (irst P. and O. steamer to reach India was 
the JIin<Ius/dn. She sailed round the Cape towards the 
end of 1842, landed passengers at Calcutta, and thence 
proceeded to Suez, whence she returned to Calcutta at the 
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beginning of 1843, taking about six weeks to accomplish 
the latter run. A mail service was also established l>c- 
tween Suez and Bombay, but was worked lor some tune 
by steamers of the Indian navy. Since then, lacilitics of 
steam transit between England and India have steadily 
advanced every year, and the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, has converted the clrea<led voyage from Southampton 
to Bombay into a pleasurable trip of twenty-six and even 
sometimes twenty-five days, while that from London via 
Brindisi is often efliected in nineteen days. 


I cannot conclude my sketch of Indian progress without 
touching on the important subject of finance. Of course 
the crucial test of a well-managed State, as of a well- 
ordered household, is its financial condition. Do those 
who administer its affairs make both ends meet? Is the 
expense of governing the country covered by the revenue 
it can be made to yield? Is there any surplus capable of 
being laid out either in cleaving otl debt, or in diminishing 
the burdens of the people, or in public works of national 
utilit}’ ? or is there a deficit making it constantly neces¬ 


sary to borrow money ? 

The capital expended by the East India Company in 
establishing itself in India was nominally six millions 
sterling, the interest for which (^'’650,000) had to be paid 
out of iU Indian income. It was agreed that in consider¬ 
ation of the successful issue of a great commercial specula¬ 
tion, the shareholders were to have their principal reckoned 
as if doubled, making .5^12,000,000 of East India Stock. 
In addition to this, under Clive, the first conqueror of 
Indian territory, money had to be borrowed to the amount 
of about two millions. In the ten years from 1775 to 
17^5> "’® spent a great deal in extending our territory, and 
the debt increased to about eight millions sterling. War¬ 
ren Hastings led a considerable revenue and surplus. For 
Bengal alone the income was nearly five and a-half mil¬ 
lions ; expenditure, nearly four and a-half millions; sur¬ 
plus, about one million sterling. Under Lords Cornwallis 
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and TiMfrnnioiifli the debt did not increase. Expensive 
wars were carried on by the Marquis Wellesley (1798- 
1805). and with "reat extension of territory in 1805, eame 
an au^rmontation of the debt to about twenty-five and 
a-half millions. 

Lord William Bentinek’s administration (1828-35) 
one of peace and prosperity. He conciliate*! the natives, 
abolished Sati, put down the Thu^, encouraffcd European 
education, and converU-d a deficit into a surplus of nearly 
one and a-half millions. 

Then eame the Af]fban war under Lord Auckland, the 
conqu'“st of Sindh under Lord Ellenborough, the two Sikh 
wars, and of course a consequent augmentation of the 
debt. 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration was marked by the 
greatest vigour and activity. He is said to have doubled 
the area ot our Indian possessions. Besides conquering 
the Panjab, and establishing our supremacy from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas, he undertook a second Burmese 
war. and annexed Pegu (British Burmah). 

Then came the annexation of Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces in 1853, and that of Oudh and Tanjor in 1856. 
Our progress was too rapid. Our debt nearly doubled 
itself and reached about fifty millions. A reaction became 
inevitable. 

Lord Canning succeeded in 1856, and found much ex¬ 
citement prevailing among the native populations. Mali¬ 
cious agitators spread a rumour that all India was to be 
forcibly Anglicized. The English language was to be 
everywhere imjiosed on the country; religious prejudices 
were no longer to be respected ; the Enfield cartridges were 
to be greased with the fat of cows and pigs ; caste was to 
bo summarily put domi, and the Bengal army to be en¬ 
listed for general service. This agitation led to the mutiny 
of 1857, but the stability of our Empire was never really 
endangered. The mass of the people were unofiected by 
the Sepoy rebellion, and, when it was suppressed, the 
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«>iintry settled down into immediate tranquillitv as if 

nothing had occurred. As a matter of course, however 

our debt and obll^tions went on increasing rather 
alarmingly. 

We have not space to follow out all the statistics. Let 
tt suffice to note that repeated wars, annexations of terri¬ 
tory, and famines, have caused repeated borrowings and 
the return for 1875 gives no less a sum for our^’lndian 
debt than .^^'130.493.284- The gross revenue for that 
J^ar IS returned at .^>.570,171: the expenditure at 
'54.500.545; the defieit ^^3.930,374- Of that income 
^21,296,793 came from land, ji'6,227.3oi from salt, and 
'8,556,629 from opium. Nearly eight and a half mil¬ 
lions were produced by Excise. Customs, and Stamps 
These are the six principal sources of Indian revenue. 
The income for the year ending on the 3i8t March, 1877. 
was ^56,022,277 ; the expenditure -^'58,205,055 ; deficit 
.^2,182,778. For the year which closed at the end of 
March, 1878, the revenue was expected to be ^56 310 900 
^ring the year 1876-77 about ten millions wJre’spent on 
the moral and material improvement of the countiy—on 
education and public works of all kinds. No one can 
say that this sum, large as it is, was not well expended 
Dr. Forbes Watson has shown that a gigantic trade has 
sprung up in articles formerly of small importance ; for 
example, in grain, cotton, jute, wool, tea. and coffee. The 
exports of tea in 1857 were equal to 121,000 lbs., in 1877 
to 2,607,000 lbs. 

With these figures before us wo may well ask ourselves 
the question: How is it that Imlia—a country possessing 
unusual natural defences, vast internal icsourcc.s, a perfect 
network of rivers, rich alluvial plains, a population easily 
governed because incapable of political combination, an*l, 
as a rule, singularly industrious, submissive, docile, peace¬ 
able, and law-abiding—is not able to pay the expense of its 
admiDistration ? 

A lie Muhammadan Emperors were conquerors like our- 
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iflvps, yet umler them the Empire generally had a full 
treasury, spent a good deal on public works, and never 
contracted debts. How is this remarkable fact to be ex¬ 
plained ’ It is obvious that imperial crowns, military 
pomp, princely palaces, gilded halls, a full treasury, and 
even good roads, railways, telegraphs, and canals, may all 
consist with abject penury, wretchedness, aud degradation 
in the mass of the people. 

The Emperor Akbar aimed at governing for the good ol 
his subjects, but even under his administration the con¬ 
dition of the ryot was one of utter destitution. A yawning 
chasm separated the palace and the mud hovels of the 
cultivators. No intermediate links existed, by help of 
which the gulf might he bridged over. Under his suc¬ 
cessors the peasantry were ground down. The whole 
revenue system became corrupt. There was no idea of a 
reciprocity of duties between the governors and the go- 
vernwl. Nor did the Muhammadan Emperors permit, as 
we do, rich native staU-s and principalities, possessing 
fertile tracts of soil, to enjoy the full revenue of their 
lands, and yet benefit by tbc general order and secun^ 
maintaiiu'd at the cost of the districts subject to imiional 

taxation. 

Perhaps, some may contend that the condition of the 
peasantry under our rule is not one whit better. For my 
own part, alWr travelling over a great part of India I 
arriveil at the conviction that there is more general com¬ 
fort and happiness among the people than in any other 
country of the world. Certainly the peasantry are poor, 
hut their condition under our administration has improved 
beyond all expcelation during the last thirty years. It 
must, of course, be borne in mind that the wants of the 
natives of India arc few. Tlicy never require more than 
two good meals a day. But not a single person (except in 
times of famine) ever has less. Nor is any one without a 
hut to shelter him at night. A labourer may not earn 
more than threepence a day, but he may purchase two 
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pounds of nourishing grain for about a halfpenny. In 
Orissa the family of a husbandman, consisting of six per¬ 
sons, would be considered in good circumstances if able to 
spend sixteen shillings a month in food, and would con¬ 
sume every day ten pounds of rice valued at fourpence, 
vegetables, split peas, and fish, to the value of three 
farthings, oil and spice to the value of three farthings—in 
all fivepence halfpenny (Hunter’s Statistics, xix. 93). With 
wants so easily satisfied it is difficult to make out cases of 
destitution when the seasons are propitious. 

It is true that the cultivators of the soil, who constitute 
at least three-fourths of the whole population—instead of 
one-fourth as in Europe—are generally improvident. They 
live from hand to mouth. They have no reserve fund to 
^ fall back upon in times of scarcity, and, if able in any one 
year to save money, are jirone to squander it in marriage- 
feasts, in caste entertainments, in jewelry, and personal 
decorations. It is true, too, that the financial condition of 
the country cannot at present be considered satisfactory. 
Famines are periodical. Deficits recur annually, and the 
public debt increases. What, then, is the remedy ? Is 
more to be extracted out of a j>eople alreadv taxed to the 
utmost limit of their capabilities ? Can more be wrung 
out of the three principal sources of revenue—land, salt, 
and opium ? Tlie slight turn of the screw to which the 
salt-tax has been recently subjected will weigh, like an 
additional incubus, on the poor, while the rich are left 
unaffected. 

As to opium, a feeling in England seems to be gaining 
ground—not that it ought to yield more—but that this 
source of revenue ought to be wholly abolished. The 
Government is constantly reproached for sending poison to 
the Chinese. Let the finances of India be ruined, say these 
conscientious critics, rather than prop them up by an in¬ 
iquitous traffic. Can it be right for our Government to 
degrade itself by dealing wholesale in a poisonous drug 
which it also produces and manufactures ? On the other 

z 2 
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hand, the defenders of opium have plenty to say for them¬ 
selves. Opium, in moderation, say they, is no mort- 
poisonous than spirituous liquor. In some parts of Assam, 
as well as in China, occasional doses are positively needed 
for the preservation of health. At any rate to abolish the 
distillation of spirits in Great Britain would be easier and 
involve a far less financial catastrophe. Besides, it is cer¬ 
tain that, if our Govemincnt. yielding to the outcry, wei^ 
to give up the opium monopoly, they would save their 
credit at the expense of both consumers and cultivators. 
The Chinese would certainly he more poisonwi under a 
system of free trad.-, and the cultivators would probably U* 
oppressed. At present we regulate both the strength and 
purity of the drug—we make advances to the ryots and 
treat them justly. I believe it is admitted on all hands 
that a system of excise in opium would be preferable to 
direct Government traffic. Excise has been already sul>- 
stituted in the case of salt. But how should we provide 
for the interval of transition ? The revenue would collapse 
during the period needed for private companies to toko up 
a vast concern involving complicated arrangements and an 
enormous outlay o( capital. 

It is clear that the abolition of what is styled an ini¬ 
quitous traffic is easier to talk about than to carry into 
execution. 

It is equally clear, however, that our hunj^y Indian 
finance-ministors cannot expect to grow fatter on opium 
any more than on salt. Tliore remains the piice dt 

laud. One of the groat questions of Indian admin- 
S istration is: Do the rulers of India own the land ? High 
authorities^ like Lord Lawrence and Sir Fitzjames Stephen, 
/ deny that they do. What the Government claims, say 
t they, is what all previous Governments have claimed—not 
any proprietary right in the soil, but the first charge on 
the crops. The people are the real owners of the soil. It 
was the object of Lord Cornwallis’ permanent settlement 
to protect and create private property in land, and en- 
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i!ourage the outlay of eai)ital for its improvement by fixing 
the Government demand in perpetuity. Tluit this policy 
was wise is as certain as that it was badly carried out in 
Bengal, where a number of persons called Zammdars or 
landholders, who were not the real landowners, were con¬ 
verted into proprietors and allowed to reap all the benefits 
of a far too liberal assessment. It is well known that the 
Zanilndars show no pity to their tenants. The last anna 
is extorted from the impoverished ryot; the Government 
is deprived of about half its due, and the money so gained 
is squandered. No part of it is sjwnt on improvements. 

Unhappily the bad application of a good principle in 
Bengal has prevented its wise application elsewhere. On 
the annexation of new territories we have generally fixed 
the assessment for a term of thirty years, and as favour¬ 
ably as possible to the cultivators. At the end of the 
term the land has been revalued, and a fresh assessment 
made. At present (as I am tohl by Sir William Muir) the 
rule in the North-west is that, if the gross produce of a 
piece of land is worth, say, lls. 104 or 105, four or five 
nn)cc*6 are taken for what are called cesses—that is, extra 
charges on the laud for road-making, police, education, 
&c. — and one-half of the remainder, or Rs. 50, for the 
Government demand. It is admitted that if a landholder 
by skill, industry, and the employment of capital, improves 
the productive qualities of his holding, the Government, 
which does not take part in the industry or improvements, 
has no right to share in the increased value of the pro¬ 
duce. The tax can only be justly augmented on general 
considerations, such as an advance in the prosjicrity of a 
country caused by roads, milroads, canals, and new mar¬ 
kets. As a matter of fact, however, the fear of fresh 
microscopic revaluations at the end of periods of thirty 
years paralyses the productive energies of the people. 
Wells are filled up, land is allowed to deteriorate, and 
various expedients for its depreciation are resorted to when 
a fresh assessment is impending. 
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In the opinion of those who know India best, a more 
moderate Government charge on the produce of the soil— 
not necessarily uniform, but adjusted to suit the circum¬ 
stances of particular provinces—would in the end improve 
the financial condition of our Indian Empire. Our truest 
wisdom, it is thought, would be to encourage the outlay of 
capital on lands already under cultivation, and to attract 
capita! towards those vast potential sources of revenue 
latent in lands not yet brought under culture, or not yel 
thoroughly cultivated. We can only efiect this by securing 
fixity of tenure — by closing the account and fixing the 
assessment permanently when a district has been cultivated 
to tlie fullest extent. In this way we shall create a class 
of well-to-do contented landed proprietors, whose increased 
wants will help to fill the State treasury, and whose in¬ 
terest in the soil will be the best guarantee for the main¬ 
tenance of our rule. Nothing will tend more to conciliate 
the people, to consolidate our empire, and make our 
revenue balance our expenditure. The extraordinary pro¬ 
gress of the country during the last thirty years proves 
that India, with all her supposed immobility, is capable 
of mpid expansion, and responds instantaneously to the 
efforts of those who strive to develop her resources. Her 
potential income is beyond all calculaliou. If we educate 
the cultivators of the soil to be self-reliant and provident, 
to keep out of tlie clutches of the money-lender, to invest 
their savings wisely, and accumulate a reserve against 
times of scarcity, part of their growing wealth will as 
sui'cly find its way into the cotiers of the State, os run¬ 
ning water flows into the sea. This is the true remedy for 
our present financial difficulties. Nevertheless, in the ap- 
plicatiou of this, as of all other Indian remedies, there is 
need of cautious progress, slow haste, and a wise consider¬ 
ation of varying eunditious, circumstances, uud interests. 



PROMOTION OF GOODWILL AND SYMPATHY 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


Any remarks on the best method of promoting goodwill 
between England and India may appear at the present 
moment* somewhat ill-timed. Two nations in the East 
of Europe have been locked together for the last few 
months in a deadly embrace. Their struggle has been 
marked by worse incidents of savagery than ever dis- 
gniced the world’s first periods of primeval barbarism. 
Raging passions have been let loose. A portion of this 
fair Europe of ours—the boasted home of true Christianity 
—has been converted into a scene of deplorable atrocities. 
We Englishmen, who have happily played no part in 
the dreadful tragedy, have nevertheless watched with a 
kind of fascination the ebb and flow of the blood-stained 
tide of war. We have allowed our minds to be en¬ 
grossed with graphic narratives of military evolutions;— 
our thoughts to run on fortres.ses and sieges;—our curiosity 
to be directed towards the efieetiveness of terrible instru¬ 
ments of destruction, Krupp guns, breech-loaders and 
torpedoes-our imaginations to be excited by the horrors 
of the battle-field, by images of dead and dying soldiers, 
mangled bodies and stiiTeued corpses j—our hearts to be 
torn by tales of inhuman cruelty, borne with supevluiman 
resignation. 

* This wu delivered ob an address »t s Meeting of the Kntioiud Indiso 
Awjdation. held, Dccemher nth, 1877, at the Langhani Hall, London, the 
Earl of Northbrook in the Chair. Peace had not then been concluded 
between Bussia and Turkey. 
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At Fuch a tiini*, I may be told, it would be more appro¬ 
priate to discuss the best nicaos of restorings ]>eace and 
promotin'' jjoodwill between the two nations en<fa<>ed in 
mortal strife. Or suppositiff it to be admitted that the 
• xcitini' tragedy of the present war ought not to en¬ 
gross our attention to the exclusion of other intereete. 
still I may be confronted, at the outset of my remarks, 
with a very natural enquiryIs this a suitable moment 
to plead for the display of more sympathy between the 
people of England and the people of India? 

England has just given a conspicuous proof of her pro- 
I'ound sympathy with her Indian brethren. She has volun¬ 
tarily subscribed more than half a million sterling in a few 
months for the relief of the famine-stricken population, 

and in India itself every member of our Government_ 

from the Viceroy downwards—has displayed the most self- 
sacrificing zeal and energy in efforts to prevent death and 
alleviate suffering. All this is of course true. And yet. 
I am persuaded, there is no one in this room with any 
experience derived from actual residence in Indio, who will 
regard an address on the subject which constitutes the 
very raison iVelre ol the National Indian Association, as 
either out of place or out of time at a season like thia 
The sympathy of the English people has indeed been 
twokwl by a terrible calamity. And deep down in the 
lowest depths of the great British heart there is always 
a spring of true sympathy ready to gush forth and flow 
at the cry of sulfering, whether towards wounded Turks, 
mutilated Bussiuns, or faminc-driveD, fever-strickcn Indiana 
If it is a sad rcllection that war and famine are never 
likely to cease out of the land, there is at least some 
comfort in the thought that the battle-fields of Europe 
and the fumine-dcsolated fields of India are never likely 
to be cut off from the healing, quickening influences of 

the perennial stream of English sympathy and English 
charity. 

Let mo, however, remind iny hearers that there is yet 
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another field, which, though it gives forth no hurtling 
sound of shot or shell, no piercing cry of wounded soldiers 
or i'amishcd peasantry, is not the less a field of confiict, 
of suffering, of loss and gain, of defeat and victory. 
I mean the battle-ground of daily life and daily work— 
with its fightings within and its fears without, its gmjK 
pHngs with duties, its wrestlings with temptations, its 
struggles with opposing forces, wills and interests. It is 
on this arena that the people of England and the people 
of India are brought together, not as enemies fighting for 
the victory over each other, but as fellow-soldiers striving 
together for the mastery over every form of evil ; as 
fellow-subjects yielding allegiance to the same sovereign; 
as fellow-men and brethren, members of the great human 
family, owing love and sympathy and tender consideration 
towards each other. 

And is not mutual sympathy needed by rll who meet 
together as fellow-labourers on this common working- 
ground of daily duties and monotonous occupations-— 
needed all the more because too frequently believed to be 
uncalled for and superfluous? Is it not needed by mem¬ 
bers of the same household, however nearly drawn together 
by bonds of family relationship ? Is it not needed by 
people of the same country, however closely bound to¬ 
gether by ties of social union and interest? Much more 
then is it needed by two peoples of two widely different 
countries, thrown by the force of circumstances into in¬ 
timate political association, though scparatctl from each 
other as far us the East is from the West by diversities 
of language, religion, customs, habits of thought, and 
social institutions. 

What then are the best means of promoting this much- 
to-be-desired goodwill and sympathy between the people 
of England and the people of India ? This is the question 
I have set myself to answer in the present lecture, and 
the answer is not difficult. I have nothing new to suggc.st, 
no special nostrum, no wonder-working panacea of ray own 
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to proclaim, no startling discovery to announce. I can 
only insist on principles well known to every one around 
me; I can add nothing to the trite truisms already familiar 
to all of us. How are goodwill and sympathy promoted 
between any collection of individuals of widely dificrent 
chainctcrs who have to live in daily intercourse with each 
other ? Tlicy must learn mutual forbearance, they must 
consider one another to provoke unto little acts of kind¬ 
ness—little abstinences and wise reticences—they must 
be charitable in judging of each other, in making allow¬ 
ance for each other’s infirmities, in thinking no evil of 
each other, in bearing, believing, hoping and enduring 
all things. In a word, they must enltivate mutual 
charity. 

Arc, then, the people of England and the people of 
India wanting in this most excellent gift of mutual 
charity ? Let Indians look into their own hearts, and 
examine their own consciences. My business us an Eng¬ 
lishman is to enquire particularly into our own short¬ 
comings. The question is one which cannot be lightly 
set aside. For if we are wanting in common charity,— 
including, of course, in that term the exercise of kindly 
feelings towards the people committed to our rule,—then 
it is clear that nil our doings in India arc nothing worth. 
We may make laws, administer justice, preach the Gospel, 
educate the people, lay down niilroads, tclcgniphs, and 
telephones, dcvelope the resources of the country, tame 
and control the forces of Nature for the public weal,— 
nay, more, we may bestow all our goods to feed the 
famine-stricken poor,-but our rule will not bo rooted 
in the hearts of the people, our legislation will be as 
hollow ns sounding brass, our preaching and teaching 
os unmeaning ns the tinkling of a cymbal, our Empire 
ns insecure as a tower built on sand, which some great 
storm will suddenly sweep away. 

Now I am not here to look at the block side of any¬ 
thing, not even of my own character us an Englishman. 
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I believe there is no nation in the world so abounding in 
true charity as the great British nation. I appeal to 
obstinate facts. I appeal to stubborn statistics. Never¬ 
theless, without agreeing with those who consider it their 
privilege as Englishmen to be ever finding fault with 
themselves, I desire to face the plain truth. I am ready 
for my own part to confess that we are not all of us as 
charitable as we ought to be in our everyday ordinary 
relations with our Indian brethren,^—not as fair as we 
ought to be in our judgment of their character, our es¬ 
timate of their capacities, our toleration of their idio- 
syncracies, our appreciation of what is excellent in their 
literature, customs, religions and philosophies. And I am 
persuaded that both our want of charity and our want of 
sympathy proceed from no innate incapacity for charitable 
and sympathetic feelings, wbieb are always ready to show 
themselves on great occasions; nor from any real want 
of fairness, which is usually a conspicuous feature in our 
national character, but simply and solely from our in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of India, its people and its needs. 
To put the njatter plainly, we are only unsympathetic and 
uncharitable when we are ignorant. 

Certain Hindu philosophers assert that all the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe are caused by ignorance. We can¬ 
not, however, quite go with the Vedautist to the length 
of affirming that this beautiful world, this wonderful city 
of London, this fine Hall and everything good in it owe 
their origin to ignorance. But thus much, I think, we 
may allow, that all sin and misery, all war and enmity, 
all evils great or small that mar the fairness of God’s 
earth—doubtings, difliculties, jealousies, misunderstand¬ 
ings, envyings, wrath, seditions, heresies,—all these arc 
rooted in ignorance, and in ignorance alone. And is it 
not the case that we Englishmen often go to India with 
minds more ignorant than they ought to be of India s 
condition and India's needs? Sometimes, I fear, we do 
not even know enough to know that we do not know, 
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and when we commence work on Indian soil, the pressure 
of necessjiry duties makes the task of acquiring any 
thorough knowlwlge of the country and its people very 
diflii'iilt of accomplishment. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am quite aware that 
many of the Queen’s Indian olHccrs, in spite of iusufTicient 
eiirly training, become able Indian statesmen, and accom¬ 
plished Indologists. What 1 am speaking of is the general 
ignorance of India—of its moral, religious, and intellectual 
history and condition—which prevails among younger men 
on their first arrival, who nevertheless become in the end 
quite convei'sant with the atlUirs of their own districts. As 
to the ignorance of India and its wants, wliich is nearly 
universal in this country, and even conspicuous in some of 
our most distinguished University men,—our first-class 
men and wranglers, our professors and writers, our ma¬ 
gistrates and legislators (happily, however, not in all),— 
I cannot do better than quote the words of a citizen of 
Bombay who came to England as an agent of one of the 
native States, and in a letter to the Titnes wrote as fol¬ 
lows (December 21, 1874):—‘ In ray own experience among 
Knglishinen, I have found no general indiirercnce to Indio, 
but i-ather an eager desire for information. But I have 
found a Cimmerian darkness about the manners and habits 
of my countrymen, an almost poetical description of our 
customs, and u conception no 11*$$ wild and startling than 
the vagaries of Mandeville or Marco Polo concerning our 
religion.’ 

I come, therefore, to what may be called the keynote of 
all I have to say in this lecture, namely, that if we wish 
to promote goodwill and sympathy between the people 
of England and the ^leople of India, we must labour to 
promote mutual knowledge —that is—a correct knowledge 
of England in India, of India in England. And here, I 
may observe, that if want of sympathy is rooted in want 
of knowledge, it must not be assumed that the absence of 
knowledge is all on one side. The people of India are 
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even more wanting iu correct knowledge of England than 
we are in correct knowledge of India, Let Indians look 
to their own deficiencies. My present concern is to look 
at home and ask the questionsWhat are our own short¬ 
comings ? What are our own needs ? 

Many they are, and of various kinds and in various de- 
w^rees. Even our ablest Indian statesmen have to confess 
rgnoranee about many things. Such men would be the 
^Tst to tell us that if we wish to promote a better know¬ 
ledge of India among ourselves we ought to begin at the 
right end. We ought to introduce Indian studies as an 
element of education at our Schools and Universities. 

I deeply regret that the study of Indian and Oriental 
subjects generally is practically under a ban at my own 
University, because Eastern acquirements are at present no 
avenue to a degree, but rather a hindrance. Any under- 
graxluate who devotes himself to Orient.al studies is likely 
to imperil his place in the class-list, and if he remains in 
England, his future prospects in life. That we English¬ 
men, with our enormous Indian and Colonial Empire, our 
vast Eastern commerce, our increasing interest m Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, Burmah, Tibet, and China should 
show such indifference to studies which other nations, with 
little interest in the East, regard as important branches 
of education, scorns, indeed, wholly unaccountable. For 
the most superficial observer must be convinced that the 
political interdependence, and, so to speak, solidarity of 
England and India, arc becoming every day more com¬ 
plete, the afiliirs and interests, the loss and gain, the 
honour and dishonour, of the two countries more and 
more interwoven. Witness the increasing space acconied 
to news from India in our leading journals. Witney the 
vacation speeches of our leading legislators. Witness 
the dcbaU-8 on India and the Eastern question in both 
our Houses of Parliament. In fact, the improvements in 
telegraphy are constantly causing increased centralization 
of authority, and India is at present more governed by 
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mandates and infliienoes emanating from the central ter¬ 
minus of Queen, Lords and Commons, than by orders and 
enactments issuing from the Council Cl>ambers of Caleotta. 
Madras and Bomlwjy. 

Surely, then, we are hound to ponder our heightened 
duties, our deei)ening responsibilities. We are bound se¬ 
riously to lay to heart the undoubted fact that our rule 
over two hundred and forty-one millions of the human 
raee depends more than it has ever done before—not only 
for its excellenec but for its very continuance—on the 
promotion of a better knowledge of the history and con¬ 
dition of India among the few hundred individuals con¬ 
stituting our two legislative assemblies, most of whom 
have been educated at our public schools and Universities. 
It may bo very true that the old ignorance and apathv 
of Parliament have passed away, and that the commence¬ 
ment of an Indian debate no longer acts like a dinner- 
bell on hungry members. Yet, 1 venture to assert, that 
no little indiflbrence and a good deal of sciolism still pre¬ 
vail, and that urgent need exists for securing by early 
training a more solid foundation of correct knowledge on 
all Lastcro subjects among all classes of the community: 
in other words,—that the neglect of Oriental knowledge, 
a.s a <lepartment of education, calls for immediate attention 
at the hands of our cducatora 

Let me substantiate my assertion by a few instances, 
beginning with the simple subject of Geography. An 
educated European may perhaps be panloned for betraying 
ignorance of the exact position of Quetta, hut is it not 
somewhat startling to be asked by men of rank and edu¬ 
cation in this country whether Lahore is near Benares, and 
whether Calcutta lies south of Bombay ? Even in India 
itself I have mot with many able civilians who have con¬ 
fessed to me their inability to pass an examination in the 
geography of India outside their own Presidency. 

Much the same may be said of jdiysicnl geography. 
India is blessed with numerous niuguiliceut rivers, yet, oven 
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among Anglo-Indians, how many of those long resi«lt*nt 
in particular districts would be able to give an accurate 
account of India’s marvellous network of running water, 
or the best method of utilizing it ? Then how little is 
generally known of the Zoology and Botany of Indio ! 
Doubtless there are scientific men to whom the fauna 
and flora of certain districts are familiar, but few Eng¬ 
lishmen have an adequate conception of the marvellous 
wealth of India’s animal and plant life. Sportsmen in¬ 
deed abound ever>Tvhere by hundreds, but how many 
care for animals except to kill or eat them ? It may 
be very true that some forms of life are a little too ex¬ 
uberant. Yet what country affords such beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the insect world? And how is it that Indian 
Zoologists and Entomologists may be counted on the 
fingers ? 

Then as to the vegetable kingdom. Nowhere in the 
world are there such opportunities for the study of botany, 
and nowhere is a knowledge of botany less common. Even 
well-informed persons have to confess their ignorance of 
India’s vast and varied agricultural capabilities. For ex¬ 
ample, much ha.s yet to be learnt about India’s capacity 
for developing the cultivation of cotton. Again, quite 
within living memory the remarkable discovery has been 
made that the tea-plant is indigenous on Indian soil. 
Much ignorance, too, remains to be dissipated about the 
culture and preparation of coflee, cinchona, ipecacuanha, 
and above all of tobacco. Who can tell how far the latter 
may one day supply the eight or nine millions of revenue 
which must be sought for somewhere, should the con¬ 
science of Great Britain become too sensitive to permit 
her Indian Government to continue its dealings in opium? 
Who can tell, too, how far drought and famine may be 
averted when more is known about irrigation, the storing 
of water and the conservation of woods and forests ? As 
to geology and mineralogy, it is diflicult to estimate 
how much has yet to be ascertained about India’s mineral 
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resouroes—the exploration of coal-fields, the production 
of salt and iron, the exploitation of ^Id, silver, copper, 
and lead. 

Ai-cha-oloffv, a^in, presents an unbounded field, not 
yet adequately investigated. We are scarcely yet alive 
to the duty of searching out and preserving India’s 
vahmhlc antiquities, and of copying important historical 
inscriptions, all traces of which the climate is rapidly 
obliterating. I will not enter on the boundless subject 
of ethnology, except to remark that some of the oldest 
amongst us can rcmeml»er the time when the near re¬ 
lationship of Lnglishmen to Brahmans and Rajputs was 
barely suspected. I may mention, too, that no one in 
India could give me any clue to the ethnical classification 
of the Bhils, and that the existence of Negrito and Ne¬ 
groni nmes on the hills is a mystery. 

Perhaps I should scarcely be believed if 1 were to relate 
with richne&? of detail the story of un intelligent young 
person, supposed to be fully educated, who was present the 
other day at a lecture on Zanana work, and was heard to 
inquire with much uaivet/ whetlier the Zaniinas were not 
a tribe of Afghans. As to Indian history, all that can be 
said, I fear, is that the minds of most men are a perfect 
blank—a complete tabula rasa. 

In regard to the languages and dialects of India, culti¬ 
vated and uncultivated, how many persons are aware that 
their number amounts to at lea.vt two hundred ? To know 
even two of these well is, of course, as much ns can be 
expected of our administrators, and I willingly admit that 
they arc generally well versed in at least one language. 
But I may;be pardoned for bemoaning the almost nniversol 
Ignorance of the classical languages of India,—Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, with their respective literatures.' I 
have oOen been asked by learned Europeans—Has Sanskpt 
any literature? The fact is that since the abolition of 
Haileybury in 1858 the study oi Sanskrit has remained 
voluntary. It is much to be regretted that few Indian 
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probationers address themselves to this important Ian- 
^iiage, and that those who begin learning it, rapidly drop 
all the knowledge they have gained in this country as soon 
as they commence their offieial duties. 

Still more to be regretted is the neglect of Sanskrit by 
missionaries. Hai)j)ily there are signs of a better appre¬ 
ciation of its value in the future, and I even look forward 
to its eventual adoption in England as an element of 
linguistic training. Let us not forget that Sanskrit is 
as closely allied as Greek to our mother-tongue, that 
Its symmetrical grammar is the key to all other grammars, 
that its system of synthesis is as useful to the mind as tlij 
study of geometry, and that its literature contains models 
of true poetry and some of the most n markable treatises 

on philosophy, science and ethics that the world has ever 
produced. 

Above all, let those who are preparing for an Indian 
career bear in mind that Sau-krit is the only source of 
life, health and vigour to all the spoken languages of 
the Hindus, the only repository of Hindu religious creeds, 
customs and observances. ‘The popular prejudices of the 
Hindus.’ said my illustrious prc^decessor at Oxford, ‘their 
daily observances, their occupations, their amusements, 
their domestic and social relations, their local legends, 
their traditions, their fables, their religious worship, all 
spring from and are perpetuated by the Sanskrit language.’ 
Yes—to know a country, its people, its needs, and neces- 
Bities, its mistakes and errors, all these things must be 
known and understood. Without such knowledge no re¬ 
spect can lie felt for all that is good and true, no success¬ 
ful attempt made for the eradication of all tbafr is evil, 
false and hurtful. 

Indeed, I am deeply convinced that the more wo learn 
about the ideas, feelings, drift of thoiiglit, religious and 
intellectual development, eccentricities, and even errors of 
the people of India, the less ready shall we be to iudge 
them by our own conventional European standards—the 

A U 
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loss disposed to re^rd ourselves as the sole depositories of 
all the true kiiowled'je, learning’, virtue and relmcments of 
civilized life—the less prone to despise as an ignorant and 
inferior race the men who compiled the laws of Mauu, 
one of the most remarlcahle literary productions of the 
world—who composed systems of ethics worthy of Chris- 
ti-iuity—who imagined the Ramayana and JIaha-bharata, 
poems in some rc>pects oulrivalling the Iliad and the 
Odvssey—who invented for themselves the scienee of 
grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, logic, and six most subtle 
systems of philosophy. Above all, the less inclined shall 
we be to stigmatize as benighted heathen the authors of 
two religions, however false, which are at this moment 
professed by abovit half the human race. 

Attd this leads me to express ray sense of our remissness, 
whether as laymen or missionaries, in neglecting to study 
the sacriHl works on which the various religions of India 
rest. ^Ve cannot, of course, sympatliize with all that is 
false in the several creeds of Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, 
Parsls, Sikhs and Muslims. But we can consent to ex¬ 
amine them from their own point of view, we can study 
their sacred hooks in their own languages, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit, Zand, Gurumukhl and Arabic, rather tlian in 
imperfect translations of our own. We can pay ns much 
<le(erenee to the interpretations of their own commentators 
as we expect to be accordinl to our own interprehition of 
the diflieulties of our own sacred Scriptures. Wo can 
avoid denouncing in strong langnage what we have never 
'infficiently investig;»tc<l, and do not thoroughly under- 
stiind. 

Yes. I must speak out. It seems to me that the general 
ignorance of our fellow-countrymen in regard to the re¬ 
ligions of India is really worse than a blank. A man, 
learned in European lore, asked me the other day whether 
the Hindus were not nil Buddhists. Of course ignorance 
is associated with indifference. I stayed in India with an 
eminent Indian civilian who bad lived for years quite 
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unconsciously within a lew hundred yards of a celebrated 
shrine, endeared to the Hindus by the relig^ious memories 
of centuries. Another had never heard of a perfectly unique 
temple not two miles from the gate of his own compound. 
Ignorance, too, is often associated with an attitude oi 
unmitigated contempt. Another distinguished civilian, 
who obBerve<l that I was diligent iu prosecuting my re¬ 
searches into the true nature of Hinduism, exprised sur¬ 
prise that I could waste my time in ‘grubbin'»- into such 
dirt.’ The simple truth, 1 fear, is that we are all more or 
less ignorant. We are none of us as yet quite able to 
answer the question:—‘What is Hinduism?’ We have 
none of us as yet sufficiently studied it under all its aspects, 
in its own vast sacred literature stretching over a perio<l 
of more than two thousand years. We under-estimate 
its comprehensiveness, its super-subtlety, its recuperative 
hydra-like vitality; and we are too much given to include 
the whole system under sweeping expressions such as 
‘ lieathenisin’ or ‘ idolatry,’ as if every idea it contains was 
to be eradicated root and branch. 

Again I must sjieak out. I deeply regret that we are 
in the habit of using opprobrious terms to designate the 
religious tenets of our Indian brethren, however erroneous 
%ve believe those tenets to be. Unfortunately it is diffi¬ 
cult to find any substitute for the convenient expression 
•heathen,’ but we ought to consider that the translators 
of our Bihic only adopted this word as an equivalent for 
Gentile nations, and that the term .is now frequently ap¬ 
plied to wicked, godless people. I have constantly heanl 
it so applied by our clergy when speaking of the most 

degraded section of the population of our large cities,_ 

atheists, thieves, lawless people and criminals of all kinds, 
such as, in former times, congregated on wild heaths, re¬ 
mote from civilized towns. We are surely untrue to our 
own principle.^ when we associate all unbelievers in Chris¬ 
tianity with such people, by the use of a common term for 
both. Does not our own religion teach us that in ©very 
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nation lu* that teurcth God and workoth ri''htt*oU:<ne!« is 
aecei>lo(l with Him ? 

I ileplore, too, the i«;noniuce di^^played in rej^rd to 
Indian rclijfions us:ij;es. A recent l>ook on India hy an 
eminent Member of Parliament dei^cribes the mark on the 
forehead of the Southern Ramanujas as the trident of 
Siva, whereas it really represents the footprints of Vishnu. 
Krrors of this kind swarm even in the works of mission¬ 
aries. and are generally caused by ignorance of Sanskrit, 
As to caste, its working is very imi>erfectly understood, 
and few are aware that the Hind ‘ganl it as an ini- 
perfei't condition of life, and bold .iiat to attain supi'cnie 
hajipiness caste must be abandoned. Again, we are apt to 
indulge in a wholesale condemnation of caste and to advo^ 
eate its tidal abolition, forgetful that as a social institution 
it often operates most hencfieially. Doubtless caste-rules 
arc generally a great hindrance hi progress, but their very 
connection with religious faith and practice may often 
furnish a salutary <‘heok where the iiioro belief in \ ishnu 
and Siva is )>owerles> to exercise any restraint at all. 

Then, how often do we otFend caste prejudices simply 
from ignorance of their strength and of their connection 
with venerated religious usage and deep religious feeling! 

1 , for iny part, can beliethat an earncst-mindt'd 
Boglishiiinn might well hesitate to eat the flesh of oxen, 
while resident in certain districts of India where Hindu 
religious prejudices continue strongest, and whore cow¬ 
killing is regarded ns nothing short of impious sacrilege, 
remembering the words of a high Christian authority, 

• if meat make my brother to olTend, 1 >viU oat no flesh 
while the world standctli.* The Deputy-Commissioner at 
Uohtnk was murdered the other day by a fanatical Hindu, 
who never spoke afterwards till the moment of his exe¬ 
cution, except to whisper that he had a call trom heaven 
to destroy cow-killers. 

When 1 was at Jammu, one of the Maharaja's Ministers 
told me that the punishment in Kaimir for killing oxen 
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was imprisonment for life, and that he himself had such a 
horror of eatin" the flesh of oxen that, if the alternative 
were submitted to him of tastin'^ beef or bein^ beheaded, 
be would unhesitating'ly choose decai)itation. 

It is said that a holy llrfihman who lived near Sau”:or 
determined to wrestle with the Deity till he should reveal 
to him the real cause of the general scarcity under which 
the land was groaning. After three days and nights of 
fasting and prayer, he saw a vision of some celestial being, 
who stood before him in a white mantle, and told him that 
all the calamities of season arose from the slaughter of 
oxen by £nglishii.w-u , ;id Muhaininadans. Colonel Sleeman 
asserts that this actnally occurrerl, and that it created a 
gi'cat sensation in the neighbourhood. At any rate, wo may 
learn from such stories how deep-seated arc the religious 
convictions on which the sacredness of the cow is b:v<e<l, 
and can understand how our practice of eating beef may 
^ generate bitter feelings of ill-will towards us. Let us sup¬ 
pose for a moment sin imaginary case. Lot ns ask our¬ 
selves what our own feelings would be if a number of 
Chinese were to settle down in this country’, and insi.st 
on constantly eating boiled rats with chop-sticks before 
our ey'es. Yet our disgust would be ns nothing compared 
with the revulsion in the mind of a ])ious Hindu caused 
by our devouring with avidity the flesh of animals which 
from his intancy he is taught to believe permeated with 
the essence of divinity. 

Of course, I am not advocating a general abandonment 
of beef-eating throughout India. I am aware that many 
consider it a duty to show openly their disapproval of what 
they consider the absurd prejudices of a weak-minded people, 
and I admit that when religious customs are degrading 
and do violence to nature and humanity, like the rite of 
Sail, they ought to be put down. All I maintain is, 
that the time-honoured usages of particular districts, when 
intimately bound up wth religious feelings, ought, as far 
as possible, to be respected. Ought we not, too, without 
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making auy concessions to what we believe utterly false in 
the religions of India, to be more dilijjent in searching for 
^onle common religious ground on which Euro]>eans and 
Asiatics may take their stand together? Is it not the 
ease tliat, among ourselves, people of the most ojiposilc 
opinions find their religious differences softened down and 
their sympathies evoked by meeting face to face on the 
common platform of Conference and Congress Hall ? Has 
England advanced with such gigantic strides beyond 
Eastern nations that no jioints of agreement in ideas, 
customs, usages, and religion can be found with an an- 
eient pcojde who had a polished language, an extensive 
literature, and a develoiied civilization when our forefathers 
were clothed in skins und could neither read nor write? 
Is so great a gulf now fixed between two races who once 
occupied the same home in Central Asia that no com¬ 
munity of thought, no intorehange of ideas, no reciprocity 
of feeling is any longer possible between them ? 1 verily 

believe that an unfairly low estimate of the moral, social 
and religious condition of the people of India, and of their 
intellectual cajiacity, i.s really the principal obstacle to the 
promotion of sympathy between the two races. 

Tin* great historian Mill, whose History of India is still 
a standanl work, has done infinite harm by his unjustifi¬ 
able blackening of the Indian national character. He has 
declared (I (luote various sUtements scattered through his 
work) that ‘ the superior castes in India are generally de¬ 
praved, and capable of every fraud and villany ; that they 
more than despise their inferiors, whom they kill with less 
scruple than we do a fowl; that the inferior castes are 
profligate, guilty on the slightest occasion of the greatest 
crimes, and degraded infinitely below the brutes ; that the 

UindQs in general are devoid of every moral and religious 

principle; cunning and deceitful, addicted to adulation, 
dissimulation, deception, dishonesty, falsehood and perjury; 
disposed to hatred, revenge, and cruelty; indulging in 
furious and malignant iiassions, fostered by the gloomy 
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and nialiffnant principles of their religion; perpetrating 
villany with cool rcHection ; indolent to the point ol 
thinking death and extinction the happiest of all states; 
avaricious, litigious, insensible to the suflerings of otljer>. 
inhospitable, cowardly ; contemptuous and harsh to their 
women, whom they treat as slaves; eminently devoid of 
filial, pai’ental, and conjingal alleetion.’ 

No wonder that young Knglishmen, just imported from 
the ruling country, and fresh from the study ol Mill’s 
History, sometimes affect a supercilious air of superiority 
when first brought into contact with their Indian fellow- 
>ubiocts. No wonder that Mr.Nowrozjce Furdoonjee should 
have delivered a lecture three or four yeai*s ago before this 
Association and attempted to prove that the natives of 
India are often treated by Europeans ‘ with incivility, 
harshness, and even contempt and personal violence—that 
they are frequently stigmatized as Niggers, a nation ol 
liars, perjurers, forgers, devoid of gratitude, trust, good¬ 
nature, and every other virtue, as rude barbarians and 
inhuman savages.' 

Of course, we know that this Indian gentleman has 
overstated his case, and that his description applies to a 
condition of things which may have partially existed 
thirty years ago, but which has to a great extent passed 
away. Still, it cannot be questioned that, conscious of our 
own superiority in religion, science, morality, and general 
culture, we are too apt to under-estimate the character and 
acquirements of our Indian brethren. M‘e may' regret that 
they are not Cliristians, that they have not the moral 
stamina of Englishmen, that their social institutions are 
a source of weakness and an obstacle to all fusion be¬ 
tween European and Asiatic races, their caste-mlcs a bar 
to progress, and the low condition of their women fatal to 
their elevation. We may tell them plainly that we aim at 
raising them—men and women—socially, morally, intel¬ 
lectually, to our own standartl. But we must bear in mind, 
all the while, that they are human beings like ourselves. 
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witli focliiiir^ nnd infiriiiitirs like our own. We must ‘,nve 
tliem creilu l..i whatever is ^»oo(l. true, and lovely in their 
own natiou.'il chanieter: we must oven he ready to admit 
that m some points—such as patient perseverance in com- 
nmn <luties. courtesy, temperance, filial obedience, reverent 
deincanr.ur towards their elders and betters, dutiful sub¬ 
mission to «foveiiiors. teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, 
taithlViliu‘s.s in service, tenderness towards animal life, 
folenitioii of religious diversities in forelijners and each 
other —they may possibly be our equals, if not our 
sujieriors. 

Contrast with Mr. Mill’s estimate of the Hindu clia- 
raoter the opinion of the ureal Abul Fazl (well called 
•the father of excellence’), Akbar’s celebrated Mini-sUw, 
who. Iliouuh a Miibainmndan, wrote in his Ayln-i-Akbari 
— Ihe Hindus are reliuious. ufTnble, courteous to stran¬ 
gers, prone to inlliet austerities on themselves, lovers of 
justice, g-iven to retirement, able in business, grateful, 
admirers of truth, and of unbounded fidelity. Their cha¬ 
racter shines hriuhfest in adversity. Their soldiers know 
not what it is to tly from the field of battle. When the 
success of the combat becomes doubtful they dismount 
from their horsi's and throw .away their lives in payment 
of the debt of valour. They have great respect for their 
tutors ; and make no account of their lives when they («n 
devote them to the service of their God. They believe 
in the unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
images in high veneration, yet they are by no means 
idolaters, ns the ignorant suppose.’ 

I must admit that in another place he says that the 
Hindus ditler widely in diiferent places, and that some 
have the disposition of angels, others of demons. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my own experiences, 

I confess that to me the Indian character has seemed 
neither angelic nor demoniacal. But if the best Chris¬ 
tian found a law in his members bringing him into cap¬ 
tivity to the law of sin, so that when he ‘ would do good, 
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evil was present with him,’ how much more must this be 
true of the best Hindu ! Surely, then, on the common 
j'round of conflict with evil, both Christian and Hindu, 
though equipped for the fight with armour of very dif¬ 
ferent temper, may meet and sympathize with each other. 
And if his own religion is to the one a power and to the 
other a weakness, surely the strong man armed may have 
some strength to spare for the encouragement and support 
of his more feeble brotl>er. 

I will not enter into the (juestion of how far the social 
gulf which is now separating the two races is capable of 
beiii”' bridged over. When I was at Calcutta I found all 
the highest State functionaries—Lord Northbrook him¬ 
self, our noble Chairman here,—the late high-minded 
Bishop Milman, and many others I could name, vying 
with each other in their efforts to conciliate the natives, 
and bring about more social fusion between the rulers 
and the ruled. I found, too, many of our devoted fellow- 
countrywomen doing their best to work tbeir way hivingly 
and tenderly into the interior of many an Indian family. 
The present Viceroy, Lord Lylton, is not a whit behind his 
predecessors in endeavouring to counteract, by his personal 
example, the estrangement caused by race-antipathies. 
But I fear that little success will he achieved till the im¬ 
penetrable barrier which now surrounds the homes of India 
is thrown down, till Hindus and Mulmuimcdans consent 
to eat and drink with Europeans, and till Indian wives, 
mothers, and daughters are elevated to their proper posi¬ 
tion in the family circle. 

Nor will I now discuss the question of the duty of 
redressing so-called Indian grievances, because this is 
acknowledged on all hands. Traversing India as 1 have 
recently done from Kosmir to Cape Comorin, I have found 
all intelligent natives generally satisfied with our rule. It 
is useless, however, to conceal from ourselves the existence 
of much discontent, chiefly among the men we have 
educated above their stations. When 1 have inquired of 
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such men : What are your grievances ? What does India 
want whicli India has not jjot ? ‘ Wc want,’ they have 

replied, • eomplete social and political equality; we want 
admission to the highest ciccutive offices; wc want a more 
.•conomical Government: we want a more permanent and 
moderate settlement of the land-tax ; we want less tedious 
and costly litjgation ; we want power of sending a few 
representatives to the House of Commons ; we want a 
certain number of covenanted civil appointments to be 
competed for in this country.' These are a few specimens 
of alleged wants. If any of them are real wants which it 
is possible and proper to meet, the Government seems to me 
to he inclined to go even beyond its duty in endeavouring 
to meet them. Our Indian Government, too, is now doing 
its best (just as the Emperor Akbar did more than 300 
years ago) to organize in India systematic efforts for the 
acquisition and dissemination of accurate information on 
all the points I have mentioned in this address, and in¬ 
deed on every minute particular bearing on the condition 
of the people committed to its rule. 

The best evidence of this is afforded by the statistical 
account of Bengal, in twenty volumes, just completed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics, and 
published in London by Messrs. Triibncr and Co. 

Yet ijt the preface of this great national work—a monu¬ 
ment of exemplary industry’ ns well os of literary ability 
—Dr. Hunter owns that it represents the first organized 
advance towaitls a better knowledge of India. ‘ When 
I commenced/ he says, ‘ the survey, no regular census 
had been taken of India, and the enumeration of 1872 
disclosed that the official estimates had been wrong as 
regards Lower Bengal alone by more than twenty-five 
million of souls. No book existed to which either the 
public or the administrative body could refer for the most 
easentml facts concerning the rural population. Districts 
lying within half-a-day’s journey of the capital were 
spoken of in the Calcutta Review os “unexplored.”’ 
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"What I plead for, then, is a similar systematic org-.ini- 
zation and concentration of effort in this country for 
instinin" a better knowledge of India into the rising 
generation. Unless we bestir our.'clves. England will 
rapidly lose its position as the proper centre and focus 
of" Eastern learning in Europe. Germany, France, and 
Russia are doing their best to take our place. Even 
Holland and Italy are rivalling us. All these countries 
have established chairs of mo.st of the Indian languages, 
especially of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. Es'en now 
we often have to go to Germany for our Indian 
fessors, Librarians. S<K.‘rctaries, and Cataloguers of manu¬ 
scripts '. 

What are our requirements, then, with a view to more 
svstematic organization for the promotion of Indian studies V 
In my opinion principally four, namtdy :—i. Formal Uni¬ 
versity recognition hy tlie esfahlishmeiit of an Indian School 
for obtaining degrees. 2. The appointment of Professors 
anti Teachers of Indian subjects at Colleges and Schools 
3. The encouragement of Indian sttulenls by the foundation 
of Indian scholarships and fellowshi|>s. 4. Local centrali¬ 
zation by the founding of Indian Institutes, containing 
libraries, museums, and lecture-rooms, at great educational 
centres—for example, here in London (according to the 
plan long advocated hy my friend. Dr. Forbes Wat'-on), 
and especially at Oxford. But why, it may be asked, es¬ 
pecially at Oxford ? I reply for two reasons:—1st. It cun 
be proved by statistics that a large proportion of our mem¬ 
bers of Parliament—the real rulere of India—arc Oxfonl 
men. I believe the majority over Cambridge is at present 
represented by 136 over 100, and there are now eight Ox¬ 
ford first-class men in the Cabinet, including the Secretary 
of State for India himself. 2ndly. Our Oxford system, 

^ 1 am told that there is yot in Etij'Und a person who knows 

Tibetan* altboui'h teachers of thu Ian gunge ore to be found m Gonxiany. 
France, and Ruada* and althougb it is f|>oken by numbers of our own 
subjects and by miUions inhabiting neighbouring countries. 
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ivliich lays ^^roat stress on Ijiiijjuajres, historv, law. and po¬ 
litical economy, allords the liest training for every kind of 
Indian career. 

At last, therefore, 1 conie to the goal to which mv 
ri'iiiarks have been converging—the need of founding at 
Oxlbrd ail institution which shall he a centre of union, 
intercourse, inijuiry and instnicUon for all engaged in 
Indian studies. The Indian Institute will, I liope, be 
eipiipped in the most ellective possible manner—Iwtb 
materially and personally. It will have Lecture-rooms, 
Museum, Library, and Reading-room, all aiding and illus¬ 
trating each other, and closely connected with it an ample 
stall ol University Profes.'^ors and teachers, many of whom 
will have re.^idinl in India and have an intimate know- 
leilge of the eoiiiitry. It will 1 trust, adapt itself to tlie 
needs ol young Indians, who often go astray in this vast 
metropolis from the want of proper supervision ; and who, 
as soon as our Oxfoitl Indian Seliool and Indian InstiluU* 
arc established, will prubahly iriHjiieni our University more 
Ilian they have hitherto done. Oriental I'ellowships, Indian 
Travellmg Fellowships, Seholarships for Indians pursuing 
their stiulies at Oxford, Sehularships for Knglishmcn pur¬ 
suing Indian .studies, will, I trust, in time be connected 
with Ibe Institute. It will. I hope, give prizes for essays 
on Indian subjects, and will invite able natives to deliver 
lectures in its lecture-rooms, where meetings and con¬ 
ferences on various topics relating to the welfare of our 
Indian lellow-subjects will occasionally be held. In brief, 
//it one aim will be to concentrate and diffuse accurate in¬ 
formation on every subject connected with the condition 
ot our Indian Empire; ita one icori will be to draw Eng¬ 
land and India closer together, by promoting mutual know- 
ledgo, by furthering interchange of ideas, by encouraging 
reciprocity of feeling, by fostering goodwill and sympathy 
between the two countries. 

This great aim—this great work, cannot and must not 
rest with the University of Oxford alone. Every sooiety, 
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every individual interested in the well-being of our Eastern 
Empire, will, I trust, lend a helping hand. The National 
Indian Association, with whose operations both in England 
and India I have cherished the warmest sympathy ever 
since the late lamented Miss Caqienter and myself met 
together for the promotion of similar aims in various part> 
of India, will, I am sure, co-operate with the Oxtord 
Indian Institute, and both will direct their best endeu- 

vours towards the same bigb objects. 

And need I add how much I believe the maintenance 
of goodwill and sjTnpathy between England and India 
depends on the attitude and hearing ol those who are 
highest in authority? It is said that what distinguisluHl 
the -rent Emperor Akhar from all previous rulers was his 
personal attention to all the minutiie of government, and 
his deference to the opinions of his subjects, however con¬ 
flicting or opposed to his own. It would he impertmenl 
in me to speak in praise of our noble Chairman on this 
occasion, hut it seems to me that the success of Lonl 
Northbrook’s administration was not more due to his con- 
versancy with every detail of State aliairs than to his tact 
in preserving harmony between the discordant elements ol 
which the Queen’s Indian Empire must always consist, 
and his unvarying kindness and courtesy of manner to¬ 
wards every individual, whether Englishman. Hindu, or 
Muhammadan, with whom, as the Queen’s representative. 

ho was brought into contact* 

\ The problem before us, then, has been—How can moro 
' cordial and sympathetic feeling be promoted between the 
: people of England and the people of India ? riic solution 
' of this problem may have been demonstrated by words 
but the desired end will not be ofleeted till the people of 
both countries join heart and hand in united efforts for the 
‘conciliation of each other's goodwill, and for the venhea- 
tion of the sublime doctrine-for the establishment of the 

' eternal truth-that < God Ji a « n ia de ftll aatio ja nf nie . » ..ai 
one blood .* _ 
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AfghuDS, 136, 376. 
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376. 
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Art, 56, 57. 

AMiiya, 311. 
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Ai»aai, 377. 

Awm, 140. 
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Revelation. 

Aval), 14I. 

Avanti, 131. 

Aw.vlbl, 150. 
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Bdbar, 136, 301. 
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iklb ul Makka, 267. 
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lUhddur Shiib, 136. 
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Baidaoath Roy, 333. 
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192. 
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Bljsipur, 134, 266. 
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160, 204. 
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jce. 
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Bind, 141. 
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Binl, Mr., 289. 

220. 281, 305. 
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Binls, 32. 

Caii)]» life, 30. 

Barlicr'. 44, 

BirdwiHKl, iJr. G., 264. 

Canals, 332. 

Barld Shull, 134. 
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194. 

rohliM, 260. 

Carualic, 272. 

n.viil. IIQ. 
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Basic j 16. 

DiKih'tiuyu, t02. 

Caste. 10, 30, 123, 162 

Bosoi'a, 266. 

Ikdan. 139. 

202. 331 

llwoin, 265, 276. 

Bull, 324. 

j;6. 

BaiIiv, 30 

Boinhav. 27. 183, |88, 

CasU-. 50, 14S 

lUwvar, 57. 

j6i/. 

— low, 49. 

Beairi'*^, .Mr, 150. 
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Cavagnarl. M.ajor, 138. 

Ih* UUn;r, 30. 

Braliniii and the Brah* 

Census, J79. 

Ih'ltnilln, 89, 

mans, 194. 

(euta, 4. 

H<tiv^kl, 133. 

IWliumni. I43, 333. 
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Bcntinck, L<ir«l W., 72, 

Braliihftns, 37, 44, 50, 59, 
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60, 101, 103, to6. 111. 
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Ikrur, 134, 213. 
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Chalukya, 133. 
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Chain A r. 46. 

Boll (ah, 130. 
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Braj, 150, 
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B 1 mh>;l, 46. 49, 50. 

Brih, 155. 
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Bhuwnl|nir, 139. 

Bn>ui»ht*»n, Dr, 268, 
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Children, 62. 

Csjna, 84, 89. 91. 
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Oust, B.N., 18,129, 252, 
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Chittdr, I41. 
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Chola, 133. 


Cholera, 118, 124, 183. 
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Dakkin, 182. 
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Daman, 265. 
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Clive, 274. 
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Colcbrooke, 72, 
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CoUectom, 33, 42. 
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^ work of, 119. 
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Colleges, 299. 

Daulatubud, 134. 

Colvin, J. U., 289. 

Day, Francis, 270. 
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, De Buston, 265. 
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Deccan, 182. 
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Decimal notation, 286. 
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Dekhan, I40. 
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Deia, 141. 
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